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CHAPTER XXI. 


POOR MR. KENNEWAY, 


Sir JOHN Vine’s library was a 
spacious apartment overlooking 
his grounds, and furnished with 
excellent taste; one of the prin- 
cipal articles of furniture, or, to 
speak more correctly, of adorn- 
ment, being a large ormolu clock, 
the Hours dancing round Mount 
Olympus, and the Seasons scatter- 
ing fruits and flowers. No unfit 
emblem this of the aristocratic 
parson’s life, whose hours of satis- 
faction might have been envied by 
the pagan gods, and whom the 
seasons bountifully remembered 
by the largest charities of nearly all 
the good things which the world 
and the earth afford. 

In the large bookcase you 
would have found a comprehensive 
collection of volumes, ranging from 
the Fathers to some of the latest 
issues of the house of Michel Lévy 
Fréres. The latter edifying works 
were read to-day far more as- 
siduously than the former by the 
excellent divine, who, however, 
at one time could have passed a 
more than creditable examination 
in the production of the early 
Christian worthies. But it was 
long since the Christian fathers 
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and the Rev. Sir John Vine had 
parted company ; their earnestness, 
truth, and heart: search-compelling 
power being too uncompromising 
for the present literary palate of 
Sir John. 

His late friend Mr. North- 
brooke’s affairs still occupied a 
good deal of his attention, and 
occupied it very pleasantly too. 
Looking back upon his life as he 
did occasionally now, because he 
was engaged in business matters, 
he could not help the conviction 
that for many years he had been 
terribly idle, and that the interests 
which had engaged him had been 
trivial. Surely he might have ob- 
tained a position more worthy of a 
man of the world. In sucha mood 
his thoughts ran one day, as he 
looked down the pleasant gardens 
from the window of his study. In 
a little while their current under- 
went a change. He saw Norah 
Lane, and began to speculate upon 
his chances in that quarter. 

The news had already reached 
him that Lewis Harding’s fair 
hopes were destroyed, and that 
his invention had resulted in a 
terrible fiasco. Sir John concluded, 
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therefore, that Lewis would cease 
to regard himself as being in a posi- 
tion to make Norah Lane his wife. 
Vine rubbed his hands together at 
this thought. For many minutes 
he stood watching Norah, his mind 
busy with conjecture. Then he 
stepped out, passed through a con- 
servatory into a greenhouse, and 
returned with a bunch of grapes in 
his hand, from which he slowly 
stripped the fruit and ate it, still 
watching Norah. Suddenly the 
door opened and a servant entered. 

‘Mr. Kenneway has called, and 
wishes to see you, Sir John,’ said 
the servant. ‘Shall I show himin 
the study ?” 

Sir John Vine started almost 
violently, as though the announce- 
ment of this name jarred painfully 
upon the present nature of his 
thoughts. 

‘Yes. Stay! he answered, not 
speaking for a moment or two. 
‘Yes; show him into this room. 
And bring the claret that was 
opened at luncheon.’ 

Vine soon mastered the sense of 
annoyance, vexation, or whatever 
the feeling was which the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Kenneway’s 
name had occasioned him by 
reason of its inopportuneness, and 
had quite regained his serene 
look as Mr. Kenneway entered, 
followed by the servant bearing a 
claret-jug and some glasses. 

‘My dear Kenneway, sit down. 
It is quite an age since you were 
here.” And Sir John shook his 
friend warmly by the hand; ‘And 
how are you—better ?” 

‘Neither better nor worse, Sir 
John,’ said the new-comer very 
sadly. 

‘ After your walk you must have 
a glass or two of claret. This is 
Lafitte of '48; a glorious wine, 
as you know. Capital, isn’t it?’ 
said Sir John, filling up Mr. Ken- 
neway’s glass again. ‘ You'll stay 
and dine ? 


-* No, thank you,’ responded Mr. 
Kenneway. ‘I cannot see many 
people ; I am far too nervous, Vine, 
far too nervous. I turned back 
twice before I could get up heart 
to come to see you to-day.’ 

‘There are only my sister and 
my ward, Miss Lane.’ 

‘I can’t stay; you must not 
urge me.’ 

‘Very well, then. With your 
permission I will walk back with 
you. By the way, the half-year's 
annuity left you by Northbrooke 
is nearly due. I may as well write 
you a cheque for it. Northbrooke 
was a kind fellow.’ 

And as Sir John turned to his 
desk to write a cheque, Mr. Ken- 
neway looked about the room. 
There were many beautiful objects 
in it, on which his eyes rested but 
a moment; but the massive book- 
cases, with shelf after shelf of 
richly-bound volumes, enchained 
his attention. 

Poor Mr. Kenneway! It was 
seldom that he was spoken of other- 
wise than as poor Mr. Kenneway ; 
sometimes, however, he was un- 
flatteringly described as that mad- 
man Kenneway, and there was a 
great amount of truth in the last 
designation. He was about Sir 
John Vine’s age, but looked at 
least fifteen years older. His tall, 
thin figure a good deal bent, his 
face very plain, his large fore- 
head, deep-set restless dark eyes, 
wide mouth, and swarthy sunken 
cheeks, revealed a story of great 
sadness. The head itself was, 
however, distinguished by an al- 
most rare beauty of form, being 
lofty, capacious, symmetrical ; and 
the long curling iron-gray hair 
helped to increase its characteris- 
tics of shape and dignity. These 
very qualities rendered the misery 
in the strange plain face all the 
more striking—all the more pro- 
vocative of curiosity as to the his- 
tory of this unhappy-looking man. 
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Mr. Kenneway glanced at book 
after book, turning aside occa- 
sionally from the cases to fill up 
his claret-glass. The last he took 
was a thin octavo volume very 
beautifully bound. It was that 
volume of Carmina Pia which Sir 
John had written when a young 
man, and whose fame was still re- 
membered in some religious circles. 

‘You could do great things, 
Vine,’ said Kenneway. ‘What 
charming poems those are of yours! 
What exquisite latinity! What 
tenderness! What passion! What 
sublimity ! And I could do great 
things once. What can I do now 
—what can I do now?’ he cried, 
with indescribable sadness. 

He laid the book on the table 
and sat down, burying his face in 
his hands. 

‘My dear Kenneway, pray com- 
mand yourself,’ said his friend. 

‘What can I do now?’ cried the 
other, disregarding the advice of 
Sir John. ‘I am a broken man. 
Mad, at times; quite mad! You 
know it, Vine. Ah, it is a bitter 
reflection with me that I have lost 
so much. I was as aspiring as you 
when we were at college together ; 
and if rivals in some respects, we 
were always good friends, were we 
not ? And now can you imagine a 
more terrible life than mine? I have 
gained no distinction. My mind 
is gone. Ah, I should have done 
great things but for my terrible 
misfortunes. Who would believe 
me if I were to tell any one so to- 
day ? It is difficult for those who 
see me so helpless, so incapable, so 
nervous and timid, to whom the 
slightest mental exertion is too 
heavy a strain, to realise that Arthur 
Kenneway was one about whom 
the brightest things were once pro- 
phesied. Vine, I can hardly believe 
it myself at times—hardly believe 
it myself.’ 

‘You must get rid of these 
morbid thoughts,’ said Sir John 


kindly. ‘ And it would be so much 
better for you if you did not live so 
much alone.’ 

Then after a while the two old 
college friends spoke of other 
things. When, in the course of an 
hour, he rose to leave, accompanied 
by Sir John Vine, poor Mr. Kenne- 
way could listen and speak to his 
friend half cheerfully. Passing 
through the garden they came upon 
Norah Lane. 

‘Is there any truth in the ru- 
mour that you may one day make 
that pretty girl your wife?’ asked 
Kenneway, walking away with his 
friend, after having exchanged a 
few words with Norah. 

‘Yes, Kenneway, there is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in the rumour,’ 
replied Sir John. 

‘I hope you will be happy.’ 

‘Thanks, Kenneway; I know 
you do.’ 

‘She is rather young, isn’t she ?’ 

‘Yes, she is young,’ was Sir 
John’s reply. 

It was impossible for any story 
to invite more pity than ill-starred 
Arthur Kennaway’s. He and John 
Vine had been contemporaries at 
Oxford ; by many it was said that 
Arthur Kenneway was the better 
man of the two. In some respects 
they had been rivals in the same 
fields, and with them the honours 
had been more often divided than 
not. Rivalry, however, had in no 
case severed their friendship. John 
Vine had left Oxford with a bril- 
liant reputation; but Arthur Ken- 
neway had left it a beaten, a bro- 
ken man. Less robust than his 
friend, hard study had soon begun 
to tell upon him. This, however, 
was but one of his misfortunes. 
During the last year of his residence 
at the University he had contracted 
an intimacy with a young girl 
named Mainwaring, whose family, 
though respectable, stood in no 
great social esteem. Miss Main- 
waring was clever, beautiful, in 
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fancy and power of expression a 
poetess ; and her charms of mind 
and person soon won Arthur Ken- 
neway’s heart. To his dismay he 
found, however, that his regard was 
not reciprocated. Nevertheless he 
persevered in his suit, ill-advised 
as it was, in the face of his present 
circumstances, to entertain any 
ideas of matrimony. In time, the 
young girl—persuaded, it was be- 
lieved, by her friends—yielded to 
his entreaties, and the two were en- 
gaged, but her heart was never his. 

A few months afterwards, whilst 
preparing for an important exami- 
nation, Kenneway received the 
shocking intelligence that Edith 
Mainwaring had left her home—it 
was impossible to ascertain whither 
she had fled. The blow was a 
terrible one. It could not have 


fallen at a more luckless moment. 
Over-study had been telling on 
Arthur Kenneway for months ; his 
health was visibly undermined. 


This disastrous news completed the 
work which his unbroken labours 
had been preparing. Kenneway 
was unable to bear up against the 
shock and the strain. Before the 
examination took place his mind 
partially gave way; his life even 
was for a time despaired of. If he 
recovered his friends were alarmed 
lest he should never be thoroughly 
restored to mental power. These 
dismal apprehensions were des- 
tined to be fully realised. In due 
course he partially regained his 
health, but was now insane, and 
for many months the inmate of an 
asylum. When he left the asylum 
Arthur Kenneway was a wreck. 
Mentally shattered, physicallyweak- 
ened, life presented him a terrible 
future. The prospect before him 
was the more shocking, by reason 
of his knowing what fine possibili- 
ties had once lain before him. In 
view of his deplorable fate, it is no 
marvel that Arthur Kenneway be- 
came a most miserable man. 


Sad news reached him soon after 
his leaving the asylum—Miss Main- 
waring was dead. The sadness of 
the story did not alone consist in 
this fact. There was a rumour that 
although she had fled with a lover 
more favoured than himself, there 
had been no marriage. Her friends, 
naturally anxious to hush up a 
story which did not reflect credit 
on the family, were as reticent as 
it was possible for them to be, and 
it was with difficulty that Arthur 
Kenneway could ascertain any par- 
ticulars of the unhappystory. With 
whom she had fled, and where she 
had gone, he vainly endeavoured 
to discover. Mystery shrouded the 
affair from the beginning to the end, 
and all his inquiries were baffled. 
One thing was certain, that his own 
misfortune was chiefly due to the 
disappointment his love had en- 
countered. It was this that had 
prostrated him—this that had driven 
him mad. No wonder that in his 
desolation he found his heart 
set against that nameless person 
whom Edith Mainwaring had pre- 
ferred to him. To John Vine he 
opened his mind; but, perhaps in 
kindness, perhaps because he be- 
lieved it would be useless to seek 
to discover this man, John Vine 
advised his friend to trouble him- 
self no farther about the shocking 
story, but to strive as far as possible, 
by care and tranquil living, to re- 
cover his lost powers. This wise 
counsel Kenneway was indisposed 
tofollow. Distressing himself about 
this matter resulted in his injuring 
his already feeble condition. 

Time passed on, but Arthur Ken- 
neway neither gained any consider- 
able increase of mental power, nor 
gathered full information as to the 
fate of Edith Mainwaring. Of 
taking any position in life he gave 
up hope. At rare intervals he at- 
tempted to work, but the task was 
always a miserable failure. At last, 
in despair of his shaken intellect, 
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he would drink till he was nearly 
mad. Then to these paroxysms of 
misery and intoxication attacks of 
insanity succeeded, and poor Ar- 
thur Kenneway would be taken to 
an asylum. What a pitiful life! 
What hopes and powers had been 
his! With what pride had men 
spoken of all the great things he 
was once destined to accomplish ! 
The mind of a master had been 
shattered, the fires of a genius had 
been quenched. It was a doom 
which heavily taxes words to ex- 
press it. 

Fortunately Kennewaywas placed 
above want. From one or two 
sources he derived an income which 
amounted to about r50/. a year. 
It was but a poor sufficiency, and 
he had more than once thought- 
lessly got into debt, out of which 
his friend Sir John Vine, in an un- 
accustomed spirit of generosity, had 
helped him. For many years he 
had resided at a dull outlying farm 
in the neighbourhood of Bexton, 
where he had brought his books, 
an extensive and valuable collec- 
tion. Sometimes, for weeks to- 
gether, he was unable to read at 
all, all sense and memory of the 
words before him being confused 
and duli. These were terrible days. 
It was then that he was watched 
carefully, lest a paroxysm of drink- 
ing should seize upon him and 
master him, until he was mad. Even 
with the utmost vigilance it was 
sometimes impossible to prevent 
him from yielding to these de- 
bauches oi despair; then of course 
it became necessary that Kenne- 
way should again be taken away 
and placed under kindly restraint. 

Gleams of light—gleams only— 
visited him on rare occasions ; the 
dense clouds partially rolled away 
from his intellect, and for short 
periods poor Arthur Kenneway was 
enabled to take some pleasure in 
his old studies. He could not of 
course hope that there was pro- 


mise in these better seasons of his 
ever being able to influence or 
affect others. Such power was his 
no longer, such power would never 
be his again; still, that he was 
not totally deprived of giving some 
scanty delight to himself, that he 
was permitted again to feel sym- 
pathy with minds stronger than 
his own, and with thoughts whose 
harvest he had once garnered in 
such rich abundance,—occasioned 
a rapture which was coveted by 
this unhappy student more than 
gold is coveted by a miser. Such 
periods of enchantment soon left 
poor Kenneway again to his dreary 
days of torpor, sorrow, and blighted 
memories. 

When Mr. Kenneway and Sir 
John Vine arrived at the former's 
residence, gloomily situated on the 
verge of a wood, they found a 
visitor waiting for Mr. Kenneway. 
This was none other than the law- 
yer, Mr. Albert Northbrooke. Mr. 
Northbrooke was intrusted with the 
collection of some of Mr. Kenne- 
way’s rents, and to-day had called 
to pay them. Unscrupulous as the 
solicitor was, he was at least honest 
in his dealings with this unhappy 
client of his. Perhaps poor Mr. 
Kenneway—whose story in every 
particular he knew thoroughly—was 
the only person in the world whom 
he had not robbed or attempted 
to rob. 

‘I have brought you some mo- 
ney, Mr. Kenneway,’ said North- 
brooke, as the two gentlemen— 
wealthy, prosperous, worldly John 
Vine and poor disappointed, un- 
happy, demented Arthur Kenneway 
—entered the common sitting-room 
of the latter. ‘Your tenants are 
rather slow in cashing up, or you 
should have had it before. You 
will find there thirty-eight pounds 
and some odd shillings, the total of 
the quarter’s rents.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Kenne- 
way, as he took the notes. ‘I am 
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in luck to-day. My good friend 
Sir John Vine has paid me the half- 
year’s annuity which Mr. Ambrose 
Northbrooke was good enough to 
leave me.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Albert, glancing 
with an evil eye in the direction of 
the Rev. Sir John. ‘Sir John was 
a better friend to you in that quar- 
ter than he was to me.’ 

‘ How have I given you offence ?” 
asked Sir John courteously. 

‘You know well enough what 
service you rendered me in Am- 
brose Northbrooke’s will. Every- 
thing was all right for me until he 
saw you.’ 

‘When my poor friend Ambrose 
Northbrooke consulted me upon 
any important matter I was bound 
to give him trustworthy advice,’ 
was Sir John’s cool reply. 

‘ All right, Sir John. Kenneway, 
count the money, and see that I 
have not cheated you; or when I 
am gone the parson may say that 
I have done some wickedness,’ 
snarled the lawyer. 

‘No, no, no! said poor Mr. 
Kenneway, alarmed at this differ- 
ence between Vine and thesolicitor. 

‘Mr, Albert Northbrooke is 
pleased to be facetious,’ observed 
Sir John lightly. 

‘How are you faring with Miss 
Lane?’ asked the solicitor, who 
saw in this question a ‘stab’ at the 
divine. 

‘I cannot pay attention to any 
such impertinences,’ answered Sir 
John in a voice of less assurance 
than he was anxious to employ. 

‘According to all accounts, I 
don’t think you will meet with much 
success in that quarter,’ said North- 
brooke, with an evil laugh. ‘And 
I am not hypocrite enough to wish 
you any luck, Sir John. You will 
be disappointed there, mark my 
words. Ha, ha! a deep trick that 
was of yours to manage to get Mr. 
Lane excluded from the guardian- 
ship.’ 
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‘You are labouring under a de- 
lusion. But Mr. Kenneway has 
given you a receipt, and I daresay 
he requires no further services of 
you at present.’ 

‘You may be sure, Sir John, that 
your company is not so attractive 
that I should be delayed anywhere 
by its fascinations. Good-day, Mr. 
Kenneway.’ 

And with these amiable words 
the solicitor left the room. 

‘Sir John didn’t like that refer- 
ence to Miss Lane,’ he said to 
himself with a harsh laugh. ‘ Poor 
Kenneway! Somebody is answer- 
able for the wreck of that unhappy 
beggar ; I wonder who it is.’ 

Sir John remained with his old 
friend about half an hour after the 
departure of Mr. Albert North- 
brooke, and then returned home 
thoughtfully. A harder heart even 
than John Vine’s must have pitied 
unhappy Mr. Kenneway. 

As Sir John entered his house 
by the library, his eyes fell upon the 
book which Kenneway had been 
reading, and which had elicited 
such enthusiastic praises from him. 
Taking it up, Sir John glanced at 
a few lines of it, then he impatiently 
replaced Carmina Pia—about which 
some critics had said that a woman’s 
delicate fancy and pious aspirations 
had inspired some of the strains— 
in the bookcase. The dinner-bell 
rang the next moment. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘SAY AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE, MR. 
HARDING.’ 


Marcus BoropaiLe’s indiscreet 
revelation of his cousin’s affection 
for Lewis caused the most un- 
bounded surprise to Harding ; and 
that Albina should have assisted 
him so munificently by reason of 
her love was certainly not less as- 
tonishing. Terrible, however, was 
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the reflection that her money was 
lost. For, with all that she was 
ready to do for him, Lewis could 
not believe that Miss Northbrooke 
was prepared to anticipate calmly 
such a result to her generosity as 
the loss of the funds she had so 
liberally advanced. Marcus Boro- 
daile and Lewis Harding sat to- 
gether for some time discussing 
the matter. Lewis was in grave 
perplexity. 

‘I ought not to have told you 
all this,’ said Marcus ruefully. ‘If 
Albina only knew that I had opened 
my lips so wide—’ 

‘You do not suppose that I 
should tell her that the motive of 
her great kindness had been re- 
vealed to me, either by you or any 
one?’ observed Lewis quickly. 

‘Ofcourse not. Well, the thing 
is done now; and I never could 
keep a secret,’ said Sir Marcus. 
‘But,’ he asked, ‘shall you say 
anything to her as to your knowing 
that it was she who has been help- 
ing you ?” 

‘I ought not to pretend to be in 
ignorance of that,’ replied Lewis 
in a troubled voice. ‘But what 
will she say when she knows that I 
have lost her money ?” 

‘Take my word for it, Harding, 
she will say nothing to vex you.’ 

‘She must blame me. My trou- 
bles are increased a thousandfold 
now. Such generosity and—’ 

‘Exactly,’ laughed Marcus. ‘I 
understand what you were going to 
say. And I must tell you it is un- 
commonly flattering to you, my 
boy, to be loved by such a girl as 
that.’ 

Then Lewis was silent. 

‘I shall see Albina to-morrow. 
Shall I tell her what has happened ?” 
asked Marcus, rising. ‘She is 
anxious to know.’ 

‘You had better tell her that my 
invention has failed,’ answered 
Lewis sadly. 

‘I wish for your sake, as well as 
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for hers, that I had a different story 
to tell,’ said Marcus Borodaile with 
genuine warmth. 

It was an awkward business, 
very. Not that Albina would blame 
Lewis. Marcus understood her 
character well enough to be certain 
that blame was the last thing which 
would greet Harding from her lips. 
Marcus did not know that Lewis 
had written to Norah to the effect 
that she might now consider herself 
free from any claim upon him by 
reason of his failure, or Marcus 
might have seen that Albina’s 
generosity and grievous loss stood 
a chance of receiving compensation 
in the possibility of circumstances 
so falling out as to render Lewis 
Harding’s relationship with her 
more intimate and suggestive than 
it had yet been. At present Boro- 
daile only perceived that Lewis 
was engaged to Norah Lane, and 
that Albina had lost a large sum of 
money which her love for him had 
prompted her to advance. She had 
sacrificed a great deal on Lewis 
Harding’s behalf, and Lewis had - 
gained nothing whatever. Marcus 
ought certainly to have held his 
tongue. This seemed to be about 
the only fact certain amidst the 
many perplexities which pressed 
upon him. 

‘It’s a deuce of a mess—a deuce 
of a mess,’ he kept saying to him- 
self, as he walked rapidly down the 
Strand to his hotel. 

In due course Lewis Harding 
received a reply to his letter to 
Norah Lane: 


‘Dearest Lewis,—I cannot tell 
you how bitterly grieved I am to 
hear of your unsuccess ; but above 
all things take heart and do not 
despair. I have always believed in 
you, and I believe in you still. O 
Lewis, as to what you say about 
our engagement, or whatever it may 
have been, I have no other answer 
to make than that I mustregard your 
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wishes in this as in all other things. 
I must accept my fate humbly ; 
wishing you now and always all 
the happiness that you would wish 
for yourself.—Yours most affec- 
tionately, Norau LANE,’ 


With this letter Lewis was not 
at all pleased. It was, in the first 
place, too short; in the second, it 
did not seem to contain enough 
regret at this breaking of old ties. 
Norah accepted her fate with little 
protest. Was it not clear, then, 
that Lewis’s suspicions were cor- 
tect? Even though Norah was 
unaware of the fact herself, was it 
not evident that she was yielding 
to the influence of Sir John Vine; 
and that in this yielding she was 
able to submit with some patience 
to the fact that Lewis had released 
her from all claim from him? It 
must be so. Sir John was stealing 
his way into her affections ; or if 


not into her affections, Sir John 
was making Norah less unwilling 


to entertain the prospect ofa re- 
lationship which Lewis knew the 
baronet was so anxious to establish. 
Poor blinded Lewis! he could see 
nothing aright now. ‘Trouble had 
warped the fair shape of every ob- 
ject and every interest. 

‘She might have written some- 
thing else,’ he said bitterly, as he 
threw the poor girl’s letter down. 
‘Those few words mean nothing. 
Yes, they mean everything—that 
she cares very little about the affair 
at all.’ 

Patience of purpose, patience of 
insight, had never been conspicuous 
qualities in Lewis Harding. Their 
absence had already wrought him 
mischief, and were destined to do 
sO once more. 

His letter had been a terrible 
shock to Norah Lane. She had 
never complained of the position 
in which she had stood to him, 
and she had abundance of patience 
for the future, whatever its delays 


and disappointments. And now to 
know—so suddenly, so abruptly— 
that she might have her freedom, 
was very grievous. But she bowed 
at once to his decision. Norah 
could not upbraid Lewis; neither 
could she urge her own love as a 
consideration against his wishes. 
Norah felt also too timid to protest 
against his decision. 


And now what was Lewis Hard- 
ing to do? 

His reputation was gone ; there 
was little for him to anticipate. It 
was true that he had not Mr. Craikie 
to face, for it had been Albina’s 
money which was lost. And what 
could he say to Albina that should 
at all satisfy her? ‘To see her and 
tell her that he was aware of the 
great services for which he had to 
thank her—this Lewis resolved to 
do on an early day. But before he 
could carry out his intention he 
received a few lines from her, ex- 
pressing regret at his failure, and 
a sincere hope that good fortune 
would be his one day, but convey- 
ing no reference to the assistance 
she had secretly afforded him. 

So kind, so considerate was the 
letter, that Harding was much 
touched. He could scarcely sup- 
pose that this absence of reference 
to her own services was due to her 
being now ignorant that Lewis 
knew the name of his benefactor. 
Marcus Borodaile must have told 
her what he had done ; though, as 
to his other indiscretion of having 
revealed to Lewis the motives of 
such unparalleled generosity, Al- 
bina was of course in the dark. 

The day following the receipt of 
Miss Northbrooke’s letter Lewis 
called at Pembridge-square. 

‘How grieved I am that you 
should have been so unfortunate !’ 
said Miss Northbrooke, when he 
entered the drawing-room ; ‘ but I 
am sure you are not one to despair 
because you have failed once.’ 
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‘ My failure is not a light one, 
Miss Northbrooke,’ he replied ; 
‘but what am I to say to you ?’ 

‘To me?’ cried Albina. 

‘Yes, to you; for I know that 
it is you who have assisted me, and 
that my failure hasentailed a heavy 
loss upon yourself.’ 

‘Who told_you this?’ she asked 
quickly. 

‘Your cousin, Marcus 
daile.’ 

‘Marcus Borodaile! What right 
had he to say anything on this 
matter to you, Mr. Harding?’ said 
Albina, in confusion. 

‘I thought he had told you how 
he had revealed the secret of your 
great kindness to me— 

‘I—I knew nothing, Mr. Hard- 
ing. Marcus called, and only told 
me that you had been unsuccessful. 
I did not wish you to know—that 
is—I did not wish you to think 
that I might blame you because 
some of my money has been lost 
in your enterprise.’ 

* How mistaken I have been !’ 

‘Marcus has been very foolish. 
He promised me faithfully that he 
would maintain silence to you. I 
shall be very angry with him. But 
pray do not think I am angry with 
you, Mr. Harding; I wish for your 
sake that things had turned out 
differently.’ And she looked at him 
with unselfish and eager kindness. 

‘And have you nothing to say 
about your own loss ?” 

‘Certainly not. Money is lost 
every day; and you know, Mr. 
Harding, I am not a poor woman.’ 

‘Miss Northbrooke, what can I 
say to such generosity as yours?’ 
cried Lewis. 

‘Say as little as possible, Mr. 
Harding.’ 

*I almost wish you would blame 
me.’ 

‘I cannot blame you for being 
merely unlucky.’ 

Both were then silent for a short 
time. It had been a heavy dis- 


Boro- 


appointment for Albina to hear 
Marcus Borodaile’s story of Lewis 
Harding’s failure, the prospect of 
his success having been very pre- 
cious to her. To help to make the 
fortune of the man she loved— 
what gratification could compare 
with this! She had of course hoped 
that Lewis would one day know 
whose hand had supplied the pe- 
cuniary means by which this object 
had been accomplished ; but Albina 
was vague as to the channel through 
which the intelligence should 
come, and as to the time when it 
would be best for the necessary 
revelation to be made. Circum- 
stances must decide these points. 
In the mean time she would enjoy 
the great happiness of knowing 
that Lewis Harding’s prosperity 
was her handiwork. At any mo- 
ment she could say: ‘ Great as your 
prosperity is, you owe it to me that 
it is so; and it is my supreme de- 
light to know it.’ With what sur- 
prise would he hear this startling 
statement! Again and again Albina 
had pictured this scene ; her ima- 
gination, too, had devised other 
plans for bringing the knowledge 
to Lewis Harding’s ears. Every 
plan had been rehearsed again and 
again. And the issue? Lewis 
Harding would be more or less than 
mortal if he were indifferent to her 
after receiving so powerful an evi- 
dence of her interest in his welfare. 

Well might her disappointment 
be heavy when she heard that 
Lewis had achieved no success, 
and that her generous assistance 
had been of no service whatever ; 
but she had heard the dismal story 
with no selfish regret that she had 
sacrificed no inconsiderable for- 
tune; for she could not doubt, from 
her cousin’s naiiative of the catas- 
trophe, that she must hope to see 
no return of her liberal advances. 
Part of her fortune—and no small 
part—was lost irretrievably. This 
was but a slight consideration. The 
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many little dramas her imagination 
had devised, in which the revela- 
tion of herself as his benefactor 
made the most interesting feature 
in the plot, would not be enacted 
now. And then almost Albina’s 
first thought was to prevent Lewis 
Harding from knowing who had 
really assisted him. Fearing Mr. 
Craikie might open his mind to 
Lewis upon the subject, or by his 
manner lead Lewis to discover the 
truth, Albina wrote beseeching him 
to keep a silent tongue in his head. 
In short, Mr. Craikie was to throw 
dust in Lewis Harding’s eyes in 
every way he could manage to do 
so; for Albina was anxious that 
Lewis should not be called upon 
to suffer any additional pain by 
reason of the loss his supporter had 
sustained. His failure was already 
sufficiently painful. And now ali 
her measures for blinding him had 
been upset by that indiscreet hot- 
headed cousin of hers. Albina 
Northbrooke was never so near 
heartily disliking Marcus Borodaile 
asnow. He wasafool! Why had 
he blabbed out the secret ? 

‘Pray do not look so sad, Mr. 
Harding,’ she said eagerly; ‘ that 
is, if you are looking sad on my 
account. I will never forgive Mar- 
cus for telling you what he did.’ 

‘I think he acted quite rightly.’ 

‘He disobeyed me,’ Albina an- 
swered quickly. ‘I will never put 
faith in him any more; he is the 
most foolish man alive.’ 

‘I can see that you wished to 
spare me all pain by keeping the 
knowledge of what you had done 
on my behalffrom me. How good 
of you! But it would be impossible 
for me to describe, Miss North- 
brooke, one half of the gratitude 
and humiliation I experience at the 
present moment.’ 

‘ Humiliation, 
No, no. 


Mr. 


Harding ! 
If you have failed once, 
it is no reason why you should fail 


again.’ 


‘I cannot look forward to any 
success now,’ said Lewis gloom- 
ily. ‘My humiliation consists in a 
great measure in having wronged 
you.’ 

‘You have not wronged me, 
Mr. Harding. I might have lost 
the money in some other way, who 
knows? Pray, pray do not be 
troubled on my account. I hope 
Marcus has not mentioned the 
story to any one else. If he has 
not, who will be the wiser? Mr. 
Craikie will say nothing. As for 
Sir John Vine, my trustee’ — she 
quite laughed as she mentioned his 
name—‘ poor Sir John, it would 
give him a fit if he knew anything 
about it, and of course I shall not 
breathe a word to him. Now, Mr. 
Harding, are you easier in your 
mind ?” 

‘ This does not lessen what I owe 
to you,’ replied Lewis, with a faint 
smile. 

‘I wish I could relieve your dis- 
tress,’ said Albina quite sorrow- 
fully. ‘Does Miss Lane know what 
has happened ?’ she asked after a 
pause, and not looking at Lewis. 

‘Yes. You are aware, of course, 
of the terms on which we stood to 
one another; and Norah quite ac- 
quiesces in what I said to her.’ 

*Then—’ 

‘It is all over between us, Miss 
Northbrooke,’ replied Lewis. 

‘ All over!’ echoed Miss North- 
brooke, in a low voice. 

‘Yes,’ sighed Lewis. 

‘I am very sorry,’ honestly said 
Albina. 

Then, when she realised all this 
meant to her, a strange joy surged 
up in her heart. All over! Lewis 
was free ! 

‘Was not Norah very much 
hurt? she asked. 

‘I can hardly say,’ Lewis an- 
swered, after some hesitation. 

‘You do not think that Sir John 
Vine has made any impression 
upon her, do you?’ asked Albina, 
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well mastering the eagerness she 
felt in the question. 

‘I may be wrong, Miss North- 
brooke ; but I do fancy that he 
has done so,’ answered Lewis with 
some bitterness. ‘Can you give me 
any more certain information on 
the point ?’ he added earnestly. 

‘Norah has not written much 
to me of late,’ responded Miss 
Northbrooke. ‘Of course I know 
that Sir John was very anxious to 
make her his wife—he told me so.’ 

‘Indeed! And spoke of it as a 
matter about which he would have 
no difficulty, I daresay,’ said Lewis 
Harding. 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘Then I was right. Sir John 
has brought his influence to bear 
successfully on Norah.’ And then 


Lewis prepared to take his leave. 
‘I will bid you good-morning, Miss 
Northbrooke. I wish I could con- 
vey to you only one half of the 
gratitude I feel for what you have 


done.’ 

So they parted. 

Albina had succeeded, and she 
had failed. Norah was no longer 
engaged to Lewis Harding; and 
Sir John Vine, thanks to the close 
intimacy which had resulted from 
Albina’s deception, was exercising 
with effect his influence upon her. 
But on the other hand, the pros- 
perity, the repute, the distinction 
which she had striven to make at- 
tainable by Lewis — where were 
they ? 

She sighed heavily, very heavily, 
guessing little that Lewis knew her 
secret. 

And Lewis ? 

As he had told her, he really 
felt himself unequal to express one 
tithe of his gratitude. There had 
been no word of blame from Al- 
bina Northbrooke’s lips. Great as 
her loss was, she had shown no 
regret by reason of it even in her 
face. Obligations ofall kinds were 
felt keenly by Lewis Harding, 


who would always rather grant than 
solicit afavour. Nowhe was fairly 
overpowered by the burden of obli- 
gation under which he lay. 

Then Lewis called to mind what 
Sir Marcus Borodaile had told 
him. Was it credible? Loved by 
Albina! And for this reason he 
had been assisted by her ; for this 
reason she had uttered no word of 
blame. What return could he 
make her? He could make her 
none. 

Day after day passed. Lewis 
heard nothing further from Norah ; 
and was angry with himself for 
wishing to hear from her. From 
Albina’s words he was more and 
more confirmed in his opinion that 
Sir John Vine had supplanted him 
in Norah’s affection, or that Sir 
John had lessened Norah’s regard 
for him. What a world it was! 
what perplexities ! what complica- 
tions! what failures! what despair! 
what weariness ! what wasted love! 

Wasted love! The words struck 
Lewis as they ran through his mind. 
Was not Albina’s love for him 
wasted ? She loved him—she had 
munificently assisted him—and she 
had patiently borne a loss the 
cause of which lay at his door. 
Wasted love, indeed! Yes. Lewis 
must reproach himself for this 
wasted love of another, and not 
complain of his own alone. 

There was plenty of food for ad- 
ditional reflection here. It bore 
fruit after a while. To Lewis there 
appeared at last but one way in 
which he could pay his immense 
debt to Albina Northbrook. 


‘And do you really love me, 
Lewis?’ said Albina, when Lewis 
Harding, inwardly humbled and 
wretched, began the repayment of 
this debt by asking Albina North- 
brooke to be his wife. 

‘It is impossible for me not to 
love you when I recall all that I 
owe to you,’ he answered. 
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‘And I have loved you since 
the first day I saw you,’ she cried, 
with enthusiasm. ‘And I wanted 
above all things to see you great. 
You will be, one day, I am sure, 
Lewis.’ 

‘I will try to be yet,’ he an- 
swered, touched by her enthu- 
siasm. ‘ Butwhat will your friends 
say of you?’ 

‘Of me! I care too much for 
you to fear anything.’ Her beau- 
tiful face glowed with passion and 
love. Lewis Harding’s troubled 
heart was moved by this. ‘ My 


friends may say what they like. I 
am perfectly happy.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MRS. CHESLEY’S LETTER. 


‘Goop heavens ! cried Sir John 
Vine, one morning at breakfast, af- 
ter carefully reading a letter. ‘ Well, 
perhaps I am not surprised.’ 

‘What is it, John? asked his 
sister. 

‘That madcap Albina is engaged 
to Lewis Harding, and she writes 
to me in the coolest way about it.’ 

‘Engaged to Lewis Harding !’ 

‘Just so. I have heard that she 
advanced money to assist his in- 
vention, which was all lost ; and 
now she is going to give him her- 
self. ’Pon my word, she’s a gen- 
erous girl. I must goto town and 
see her upon this business.’ 

‘Poor Norah ! 

Sir John made no reply to this 
observation ; and shortly after- 
wards Norah herself entered. She 
was looking very pale. 

‘I believe my foolish brother is 
glad,’ thought Miss Vine. ‘ Well, 
Norah,’ she added. ‘Sit down, 
dear ; you are rather late.’ 

Saying but little, Norah sat 
down. Sir John had observed that 
the post had brought her a letter 
in a strange handwriting. Did she 


know what Albina had just com- 
municated to him? 

Under other circumstances he 
would have scouted the idea of 
Albina Northbrooke marrying 
Lewis Harding, and have brought 
all his influence to bear against 
so foolish a matter. But to-day it 
was impossible for Sir John to do 
otherwise than welcome the news ; 
for that madcap Albina,as he called 
her, was paving the way towards 
the satisfaction of his own hopes. 

‘Ahem! Miss Lane,’ said Sir 
John Vine, at last broaching the 
subject, ‘one of my morning’s let- 
ters brought strange news.’ 

‘ Indeed, Sir John.’ 

‘I fear I shall pain you by telling 
it, unless you already know or sus- 
pect what it is.’ 

‘I kriow what it is.’ 

‘Have you heard from Miss 
Northbrooke, then ?’ 

‘No—not from Miss North- 
brooke,’ replied Norah slowly ; 
‘but I have been well informed 
upon all points.’ 

‘Then it is no news to you that 
Mr. Harding is engaged to be 
married to Miss Northbrooke ?” 

‘No, Sir John.’ 

‘No. Well, well! Mr. Harding 
is a fortunate man, and an am- 
bitious man.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ replied Norah, 
sick at heart. 

‘He always seemed very aspir- 
ing,’ observed Sir John. ‘ The age 
is fruitful of such men. I am sorry 
Mr. Harding has caught the pre- 
vailing infection ; for, with many 
faults, he was not without excel- 
lences. Well, well! 

It was a great triumph to Sir 
John Vine, the telling of this story ; 
but he knew that it would be un- 
wise to express any ofhissatisfaction 
before Norah. Though he knew it 
was well that he should treat Hard- 
ing tenderly, he did not see that it 
would be impolitic to say some 
rather hard words of Albina. 
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‘It is a matter of regret to me 
that I am obliged to regard Miss 
Northbrooke’s conduct in this mat- 
ter as conduct to be deplored. She 
strove to buy Mr. Harding by the 
advances she made to forward his 
invention ; and detecting his ambi- 
tion she is now seeking to buy him 
by other means. Ofcourse I can- 
not interfere. But I shall see her.’ 

‘When shall you see her?” 

‘I shall go to town to-day.’ 

‘Will you permit me to accom- 
pany you ?” 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir John.’ 

‘I shall leave by the eleven- 
o’clock train from Torchester. Will 
that suit you ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir John.’ 

‘I am grieved—deeply grieved,’ 
said the Rev. Sir John, rising from 
the breakfast table. ‘Ambition 
duly tempered by good sense and 
honourable feeling is a virtue,’ this 
excellent person observed; ‘but 
when it leads us to become in- 
different to the consideration and 
interests of others, it is to be de- 
plored. I thought better of Mr. 
Harding—much better. But re- 
garding Albina Northbrooke’s con- 
duct, I feel that I have great cause 
for sorrow. She was always a 
strange wilful girl. Her poor uncle, 
whose affection for her was pro- 
found, spoke to me in the most 
touching manner about her.’ And 
with this Sir John Vine left the 
room. 

Alone, Norah took a letter from 
her pocket and read it. It was from 
Mrs. Chesley. Of course it con- 
tained all the information given her 
by Sir John Vine ; but it contained 
other intelligence—startling intel- 
ligence—as well. 

Mrs. Chesley’s note ran as 
follows : 

‘London, Aug. 187—. 

‘Dear Miss Lane,—I have for 
some time been a good deal 
troubled in my mind whether it was 


not my duty to make known to you 
a fact which I accidentally dis- 
covered. I must now tell you that 
it was entirely owing to the deception 
practised on Mr. Northbrooke by 
Albina'—This part was heavily 
underlined—‘ that your uncle was 
excluded from your guardianship, 
and that matters were left in the 
hands of Sir John Vine and Mr. 
Pontifex. It is not necessary that I 
should describe the deceitful means 
employed by Albina forthis purpose, 
Her desire—as it must be obvious 
to you—was to place you in such a 
position with regard to Sir John, 
that he should be able to exercise 
great influence over you, and that 
the chances of Mr. Harding making 
you his wife should be considerably 
lessened. You know whether or not 
she has succeeded. I conclude that 
she has, as Mr. Harding is now en- 
gaged to be married toher. I trust 
you will not needlessly mention 
my name in the matter.—Yours 
very truly, S. CHESLEY.’ 


Norah had first read the letter 
in her room, and the contents had 
overwhelmed her. For a moment 
she could not believe the story. 
Albina so false! It was incredible. 
‘It is impossible, impossible !’ she 
said. But what motive could Mrs. 
Chesley have in deceiving her ? 

Her hopes were wrecked indeed. 
Albina had wrought cruel mischief. 
For had Norah never taken up her 
abode under Sir John Vine’s roof, 
Lewis Harding would have been 
free from all suspicion regarding Sir 
John Vine, and Sir John would have 
been powerless to compromise her 
by attentions she little valued. 
‘ How could Albina have done this 
wicked thing!’ she cried. ‘I will 
see her, and tell her that I know all.’ 

In her misery she could not at 
first altogether acquit Lewis Hard- 
ing of blame. Yes, it was as Sir 
John had said—he was ambitious. 
Alas, alas, as Sir John had observed 
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too, Albina was buying him, whe- 
ther he knew it or not. But after 
a while she strove to make allow- 
ances for him. It was so natural, 
in his eagerness for the world 
to know of his ‘powers, that he 
should avail himself of the means 
offered by Albina Northbrooke’s 
love. But Norah’s heart was hard 
against Albina, to whom she re- 
solved to speak at once, face to 
face. 

‘Well, dear,’ said Elizabeth Vine, 
reéntering the room, ‘I suppose 
my brother has told you what has 
happened?’ She spoke very kindly. 

‘Yes, Miss Vine,’ 

‘I am very sorry for you. He 
says you are going to town with 
him.’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘Poor child! It is so sad; I 
can’t understand it at all.’ 

‘I must go and get ready, I 
think,’ said Norah, sighing. ‘We 
leave by the eleven-o’clock train.’ 

‘Then you have not much time 
to lose. Ah! she thought, when 
Norah had left the room, ‘it hap- 
pens well for my brother. The 
man’s a fool in some respects, 
particularly to care for a girl who 
might be his daughter; but he will 
have his way. John always gets 
his way. Much good may it do 
him if he succeeds in causing this 
poor child to consent to become 
his wife; and he'll manage it, of 
course.’ 

‘Nothing could have turned out 
more lucky for me than this,’ 
reflected Sir John, as he was pack- 
ing up some papers and smiling 
most pleasantly to himself. ‘ No- 
thing could have turned out more 
lucky. Lewis Harding engaged 
to Albina! Whata wild, wayward 
girl! Norah Lane will be troubled 
at first, of course; that’s very natu- 
ral—highly natural. I must be 
kind to her; and if I don’t bring 
her round to be willing to marry 
me, I shall be surprised—vastly 


surprised. What a lucky fellow 
that Mr. Harding is! Under other 
circumstances I should be angry 
with him. But I forgive him, freely 
forgive him. Where on earth are 
those other papers?’ continued Sir 
John, looking about him. ‘ Ah, I 
put them in a book, which of course 
has been returned to the shelves.’ 
And with a radiant face Sir John 
turned to his bookcase. ‘ Yes, 
there ’tis;’ and he removed the 
book in which he had left some 
memoranda. As he was doing so 
his eye fell upon his own work, 
his Carmina Pia, written in early 
manhood, which poor Mr. Kenne- 
way had so lately praised. 

Suddenly his face fell. Had it 
recalled early memories? Possi- 
bly ; for Sir John Vine was thought- 
ful for some minutes. He was, 
however, soon all himself again, 
joyous, radiant, self-satisfied. 

‘I want the carriage round in 
twenty minutes,’ he said briskly to 
a servant, who had entered in 
obedience to a summons from the 
bell; ‘and tell Miss Lane, please, 
to make as much haste as she can 
with her preparations.’ 

Little passed between Sir John 
and Norah during their journey to 
London. Norah’s heart was full 
of both pain and indignation. No- 
rah had been very fond of Albina, 
and could have even forgiven her 
had Lewis Harding only been fairly 
won; but the clever deceit she 
had practised made if impossible 
for her to forgive. Sir John un- 
derstood that her purpose in visit- 
ing London was to see Albina; 
but the divine was without appre- 
hension that the position of affairs 
would be reversed. 

_*I shall first of all go to Lin- 
coln’s-inn to see Mr. Pontifex,’ he 
said, as he was putting her into a 
conveyance on their arrival in Lon- 
don ; ‘but shall manage to get to 
Pembridge-square early in the af- 
ternoon.’ 
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*I will tell Miss Northbrooke,’ 
replied Norah; and she sank back 
in the cab with tearless but miser- 
able eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘HARD WORDS, HARSH TRUTH.’ 


On the preceding day to that of 
Norah and Sir John Vine’s arrival 
in London, as Albina was walking 
thoughtfully but happily round the 
little conservatory opening into 
the drawing-room of the house in 
Pembridge-square, her dark mourn- 
ing dress contrasting with the 
flowers around her, Mrs. Chesley 
put a letter into her hand, which 
the midday’s post had just brought. 
It was from Lewis Harding, and 
Albina’s eyes brightened as she 
received it. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Chesley,’ she 
said with all possible graciousness. 

She opened it rapidly, read it, 
and after a while stepped into the 
drawing-room. 

‘Do you expect Mr. Harding 
to-day ?? asked Mrs. Chesley, her 
moonlike countenance full of curi- 
osity. 

‘No.’ 

‘No! It is some days since he 
was here. I thought you expected 
him to luncheon.’ 

Albina said nothing. Mrs. Ches- 
ley was surprised at the tone in 
which she had spoken. Albina’s 
face was dark with disappointment. 
She had been expecting Lewis, 
and this letter should have con- 
firmed his promise that he would 
come to-day. It had, however, 
done nothing of the kind. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Chesley, 
after she had watched her young 
friend’s face some minutes, ‘my 
dear 

‘What is 
quickly. 

‘I don’t know whether I ought 
to speak,’ Mrs. Chesley continued 


it?’ asked Albina 


in a soft but suggestive voice ; ‘per- 
haps you may be angry with me; 
but you know how anxious I am 
for your happiness, my dear girl ; 
and I have been, more than once 
thinking—really thinking in your 
interest, Albina—that perhaps you 
have been a 4/¢¢/e imprudent ; and 
that Mr. Harding is scarcely fitted 
to be the husband of a young lady 
so wealthy as yourself.’ 

‘What right have you to say so?” 
cried Albina irritably. ‘I can do 
what I like, and wi7.’ 

‘Yes, dear; but I fear your 
friends will not approve of this 
marriage; and I am sure you might 
have done so much better.’ 

‘What do I care for my friends ! 
It would be impossible for me to 
do any better, said Albina indig- 
nantly. ‘I know you do not like 
Mr. Harding, Mrs. Chesley.’ 

‘I assure you I consider him a 
most excellent young man ; but— 
are you sure, Albina, that he loves 
you ? 

This was too much for Albina, 
who turned fiercely on her elderly 
companion. 

‘ How dare you—how dare you, 
Mrs. Chesley! You are full of 
mischief and suspicion. By what 
authority do you say a word as to 
the husband that I shall choose ? 
Why do you hint that he does not 
care for me? You are forgetting 
yourself. I cannot hear this any 
more. You shall go, Mrs. Ches- 
ley. Do you hear? You shall 

o! 

‘You know I only wish you well,’ 
urged Mrs. Chesley, frightened by 
the voice and manner of Albina, 
who, but for her irritation by rea- 
son of Lewis Harding’s disappoint- 
ing her in not coming as he had 
promised, would in all probability 
have passed over Mrs. Chesley’s 
observations, unpleasant as they 
were. ‘I assure you, Albina—’ 

‘I have heard enough. Say 
nothing more. You should have 
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stayed with me till I married, and 
I would have made you a hand- 
some present when you went, and 
afterwards I should always have 
been very glad to see you; but I 
shall do nothing of the kind now, 
and hope never to see you again. 
I wish you to go at once; and I 
am accustomed to have my way.’ 
‘But, my dear Albina,’ cried Mrs. 
Chesley, overwhelmed with confu- 
sion and dismay, and cowering un- 
der the angry girl’s eyes, ‘ consider 
for a moment—onve moment—’ 
Before she could say anything 
further Margaret Luxton entered. 
Albina was trembling with agita- 
tion ; her lips quivered, her hands 
were clenched. Poor Mrs. Ches- 
ley shook too, and tears were be- 
ginning to roll down her round 
cheeks. She presented a pitiable 


little figure before Albina, tall, 
wrathful, and handsome. 

‘I have been insulted!’ cried 
Albina in explanation, as Margaret 
quietly advanced; ‘and I have 


told Chesley to go.’ 

‘I am sorry if I said anything 
to anger you,’ said Mrs. Chesley 
piteously. 

‘You know that you could not 
do anything else than anger me to 
speak in that way.’ 

‘Dear Miss Northbrooke, can I 
do nothing to make you friends ? 
asked Margaret softly. 

‘No,’ was Albina’s firm answer. 

‘Won’t you consider the matter 
a little while ? 

‘No, Margaret.’ 

‘I think you will,’ said Margaret 
earnestly. 

‘Mrs. Chesley, you are to go,’ 
said Albina to her companion. 
‘Of course you can stay a few 
days, only don’t let me see you.’ 

Mrs. Chesley essayed to speak. 
It was vain to make the attempt ; 
so she left the room glancing at 
Margaret. Albina sat down, flushed 
and excited; Margaret sat down 
beside her, looked at her very com- 


passionately, but said nothing for 
several minutes. She thought it 
best to be silent until Albina was 
cooler. 


It was impossible for Margaret 
Luxton not to love Albina North- 
brooke. Even Margaret’s preju- 
dices melted away before the charm 
of so much wilfulness, generosity, 
genuine kindness of heart, and now 
and then the signs of far-deeper 
feelings than those who knew Al- 
bina Northbrooke gave her credit 
for possessing. Of course, there 
was much in Albina that vexed, 
even pained, Margaret deeply; but 
again there was so much that she 
also wondered at. The charac- 
ters of the girls with whom Marga- 
ret had been on the most confi- 
dential terms, who had revealed 
their innermost secrets to her, and 
sought counsel and direction, were 
nothing like Albina’s—they were 
narrower, feebler, harder. Such 
utter unselfishness as Albina ex- 
hibited at times she had never wit- 
nessed. What a glorious thing it 
seemed to Margaret if she could 
only get Albina to think of heaven- 
ly things as of supreme import- 
ance; if her unselfishness and kind- 
ness could be gilded by the light 
of some brighter power than Al- 
bina now regarded! It was not 
that Albina was entirely indifferent 
to higher interests. More than 
once Margaret was puzzled by her. 
There were graces in her which she 
had witnessed but in few of her own 
pious sisterhood; graces and love- 
linesses which melted Margaret’s 
heart, and which she had little ex- 
pected to discover in Miss North- 
brooke. Even the very best of 
those friends with whom Margaret 
had prayed, and who with her had 
sought, in all fervour, pure and 
richer treasures than this world af- 
fords, had been deficient in qualities 
which Albina possessed in such rich 
abundance, whose value would to 
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Margaret have seemed in others 
incontestable proofs of a nature 
which had been even divinely 
taught. Margaret dared to force 
no lessons on Albina. She only 
prayed that the lovely girl might in 
time rise to some higher level of 
heavenly-guided life and aspiration. 

All the while Albina had not 
been unmindful of the duties she 
had been called upon to perform on 
her cousin Marcus Borodaile’s be- 
half. Marcus had been emphatic 
in his requests that Albina should 
‘get the nonsense out ofher;’ that 
is, that his cousin should remove 
her prejudices, and, if possible, 
teach her that there was something 
else in the world besides the ‘lit- 
tle Bethel’ where she had wor- 
shipped down at Bexton. But 
Albina had soon seen the impossi- 
bility of complying with all her 
cousin’s desires. Marcus must be 
content with an imperfect realisa- 
tion of his hopes. She succeeded 
in removing many of Margaret's 
prejudices. After much persuasion 
Albina got her to accompany her 
to the Opera. Margaret went with 
much fear and trembling. It is im- 
possible to say what a terrible re- 
presentation of wickedness was ex- 
pected by her. 

What a marvellous surprise a- 
waited her! Margaret was passion- 
ately fond of music. ‘Titiens and 
Nilsson sang that night. She sat 
like one entranced. She forgot to 
ask herself whether it was sinful. 
In the exquisite blending of voice 
and music, by which her nature 
was stirred to its very depths, such 
a question made but a faint appeal. 
She trembled with excitement, de- 
light, wonder. Albina watched 
her, and was more interested in her 
face than in the opera, which she 
had heard before times out of num- 
ber. ‘I only wish Marcus was 
here,’ she thought. When it was 
over and the curtain fell, Margaret 
sank back for a minute quite over- 
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come. It was only as she was rid- 
ing home that the question rose to 
her mind, boldly, sternly, inexor- 
ably—‘ Was it sinful? Albina 
shrewdly guessed the meaning of 
her silence in the earnest look up- 
on her face. 

‘You are thinking it is wrong, 
Margaret, are you not? I am 
sure it is very innocent.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ answered Margaret, 
with a sigh, recalling the glorieus 
music which had so lately entranced 
her senses. ‘ Perhaps.’ 

At all events she went again on 
an early night to the Opera, and 
felt no scruples as she sat in the 
box by the side of Albina. 

Here was one prejudice con- 
quered. 

Albina wrote to her cousin about 
it. The darkest shades of Mar- 
garet’s puritanism were vanishing. 
Marcus chuckled as he read Al- 
bina’s letter, which was written in 
the most triumphant of tones. Al- 
bina was performing her task skil- 
fully. 


After a while Margaret attempted 
to say a few words in favour of 
Mrs. Chesley. 

‘I cannot forgive her, Margaret,’ 
answered Albina. ‘She hinted that 
Mr. Harding did not care for me. 
I am determined that she shall go ; 
and go at once.’ 

‘Forgive her, Albina,’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘You will be all the hap- 
pier.’ 

‘She is a spiteful little woman, 
and has offended me more than 
once. At times I cannot bear her. 
I have quite made up my mind,’ 
she cried almost passionately. 
‘Don’t ask me, Margaret.’ 

‘It is unlike you to be unforgiv- 
ing.’ 

‘I can forgive much; but not 
an insult to Mr. Harding.’ 

‘But you are punishing this in- 
sult very severely, dear Miss North- 
brooke.’ 

c 
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‘No, Margaret, I think not. I 
feel it a thousand times more than 
I should an insult to myself.’ 

It was a long time before Mar- 
garet could move her from her pur- 
pose. And Albina was vexed be- 
cause Lewis was not coming; in- 
deed this fact irritated her, and 
made her less amenable to Mar- 
garet Luxton’s arguments. Never- 
theless Margaret persisted in her 
efforts. Albina felt her good in- 
fluences by degrees. Margaret 
saw when her words were taking 
effect. 

‘How good and kind you are, 
Margaret! Albinacried, when Mar- 
garet had carried her point, or saw 
that it was to be carried. ‘I ought 
to have made excuses for Mrs. 
Chesley. She shall stay; I will go 
to her myself shortly, and tell her 
so. No, do you go, and say that 
I am angry with her no longer.’ 

Margaret’s task had occupied her 
longer than she supposed. When 
she left the room, the clock showed 
her that Mrs. Chesley had been 
gone nearly three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Mrs. Chesley had left the room 
in a very vicious temper. To be 
thus dismissed! It was a distress- 
ing affair. The house was com- 
fortable, and Mrs. Chesley liked 
comfort. ‘An ungrateful girl—a 
most ungrateful girl! Mr. Harding 
will find that his wife has a nice 
temper,’ she murmured to herself 
as she retired to her own room. 

And here the means suddenly 
occurred to her for venting her 
malice against Albina. She re- 
membered how she had discovered 
the deception practised by Albina 
on her uncle, in the matter of the 
guardianship. Why had she not 
preserved the fragments of Norah’s 
letter? She, however, resolved to 
write to Miss Lane, and explain how 
it was that her uncle had been ex- 
cluded from her guardianship. It 
was a fair reprisal. Mrs. Chesley’s 


round face lit up with malicious 
pleasure. Who knows what might 
not come to Albina? Mischief of 
course. Delightful thought! ‘She 
may dismiss me,’ said Mrs. Ches- 
ley, ‘but she'll repent it. Miss 
Lane will of course not hide the 
deception, and it will surely come 
to Mr. Harding’s ears.’ Then Mrs. 
Chesley, in a trembling hand, wrote 
the letter which had so troubled 
Norah. 

It had been posted some minutes 
when Margaret Luxton came to her 
room and told her that Miss North- 
brooke had quite forgiven her, and 
hoped they might be good friends 
in the future. 


‘Why, Norah, what has brought 
you to London?’ cried Albina, as 
Norah entered the drawing-room. 
Margaret had been singing to Al- 
bina’s accompaniment, and her 
voice had just ceased when Norah 
Lane came in. 

*I came up with Sir John Vine,’ 
answered Norah, ‘ who will be here 
in the course of the afternoon.’ 

‘Oh, you have seen Miss Lux- 
ton, of course,’ said Albina, who 
was feeling slightly ill at ease. 

‘Yes.’ And the two girls shook 
hands. Margaret soon left the 
room. 

‘I am so glad tosee you, Norah,’ 
said Albina ; to whose face a sud- 
den flush had come when she so 
unexpectedly saw Miss Lane. ‘I 
am so glad to see you. And so Sir 
John Vine is coming here this after- 
noon ?” 

By way of concealing her un- 
easiness, Albina then rattled on 
about Margaret and her cousin 
Marcus Borodaile. 

‘Margaret is such a dear girl,’ she 
said, in a heightened uneasy voice, 
‘and Marcus is desperately fond of 
her. She is staying here that I may 
“ form” her, and teach her the ways 
of good society. She is so earn- 
est and good. I wonder whether 
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Marcus will ever be earnest and 
good. She has been to the Opera 
two or three times, but thought it 
great wickedness at first. I think 
some of her prejudices are melting. 
How droll that Marcus should fall 
in love with-—’ 

‘Albina,’ cried Norah Lane 
suddenly, for she had now mastered 
her nervousness, ‘how could you 
have been so cruel—so wicked !’ 
And then for a moment she could 
say nothing farther. 

* Norah ! 

‘I know everything—more than 
you suppose. You have stolen 
Lewis Harding away from me.’ 

‘I—I have not,’ stammered Al- 
bina. 

© You have bought him? 

‘I have not bought him!’ an- 
swered Albina, gathering courage. 
‘If you respected him you would 
know that he could not be bought, 
Norah.’ 

‘Did you not give him great as- 
sistance to work out his invention ?’ 


cried Norah, trembling in every 
limb. 
‘Yes, I did, replied Albina, 


speaking boldly. ‘I wanted him 
to be great, respected. No one 
came forward to help him. I 
thought he could do great things. 
My uncle Northbrookealwaysspoke 
very highly of him, and would have 
assisted him if he had lived. It 
was a delight to me to think that I 
could be of real service to him, and 
make it possible for him to win a 
name and position, to be spoken of 
by men, to. tower above others. 
He will do so still. He is not one 
to be easily conquered.’ There 
was a vibration in Albina’s voice as 
she said this ; she felt that she was 
speaking the truth. ‘My cousin 
Marcus first suggested my giving 
him assistance ; and I agreed, sti- 
pulating only that he should not 
know that it was from me that he 
derived it. Owing to many causes 
Lewis Harding did not meet with 
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the success for which I had hoped. 
The day will come when he will. 
I am not ashamed, Norah, of what 
I have done.’ : 

* But you were not single-minded 
in what you did,’ said Norah, speak- 
ing with difficulty. 

‘Was I not? I think I was,’ an- 
swered Albina fervently. ‘I should 
have been content if he had suc- 
ceeded, even if—even if nothing 
else had happened.’ She lowered 
her voice as she made this reference 
to her engagement, and turned her 
eyes away from Norah. 

‘Oh, I wish—I wish I could be- 
lieve it,’ said Norah with great sad- 
ness. 

‘You may believe it, Norah. I 
repeat, I was anxious that Lewis 
should be great and celebrated— 
that he should be spoken of with 
respect and pride. I knew that he 
was ambitious, that he was poor ; 
and I was eager that his ambition 
should be satisfied, and that he 
should be poor no longer.’ 

Albina believed she was speak- 
ing the entire truth. It seemed to 
her that to hear of Lewis Harding’s 
prosperity would have been suf- 
ficient, even if Lewis Harding had 
never asked her to be his wife. 

Her manner moved Norah. Al- 
bina’s words were so brave and un- 
selfish, and Albina’s face glowed as 
she was speaking, like a woman 
speaking from her heart. 

*I should have little to say if you 
had done no more than this,’ an- 
swered Norah slowly ; ‘ but this is 
not all you have done. It was 
owing to the deception practised 
on Mr. Northbrooke, Albina, that 
my uncle Lane was not made my 
guardian. Ifhe had been I should 
have continued to live with him.’ 

‘How did you know this?’ cried 
Albina, giving a guilty start and 
turning white. 

‘I do know it. You planned 
the deception that Sir John might 
have it in his power to influence 
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me, and that I might, if possible, 
be separated from Lewis Harding.’ 

‘How do you know it? cried 
Albina eagerly again, and in a voice 
of alarm. Of this she never ex- 
pected to hear. Norah saw the 
look of fright on her beautiful face. 
It was like the rising from the 
grave of one whom she had long, 
long thought to be dead. ‘How 
did you know it?’ 

‘I shall not answer that ques- 
tion,’ replied Norah, anxious not to 
compromise Mrs. Chesley. ‘It was 
cruel of you, false of you ! she con- 
tinued. ‘If I had not gone to 
live with Sir John, Lewis Harding 
would never have misunderstood 
me. He fancied that Sir John was 
winning my affection. This made 
him jealous. I saw that he was 
getting jealous. He wrote to me 


like a man suspicious and mis- 
directed. Even although there was 
no engagement, he would not have 
acted as he did merely because he 


had failed. It is you who have 
separated us—you who have made 
me unhappy for ever! 

Norah had brought her accusa- 
tion. She wondered she could 
have done so, fearing all along that 
the effort would prove beyond her 
power. Noone spoke in a sweeter 
voice than Norah, and its very 
sweetness gave a strange poignancy 
to her charge in Albina’s ears: 
‘You have made me unhappy for 
ever!’ 

‘No, no; do not saythat, Norah!’ 

‘You are very clever, and your 
cleverness has succeeded ; but you 
are cruel—very, very cruel !’ 

‘Norah, Norah?! cried Albina 
feebly. 

Albina covered her face with 
her hands. Here was a voice ac- 
cusing her as her conscience ac- 
cused her more than once. She 
thought she had stifled her con- 
science ; and she had certainly 
soothed it by reflecting that Norah 
was beginning to like Sir John. 
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‘Have you told any one what 
you know? she asked in a low 
eager voice. 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Oh, do not say anything !’ cried 
Albina anxiously. ‘I am most 
miserable.’ 

‘You cannot be more miserable 
than I am; and I can never hope 
to be happy again. Think what it 
is to make one human creature 
wretched for ever, as you have 
made me.’ 

‘Pray do not say such things,’ 
cried Albina, shuddering. ‘And, 
in pity to me, keep this matter 
secret. I beseech you to do so, 
Norah.’ 

And now she turned her plead- 
ing, troubled face to Norah. Her 
whole aspect was full of fear. 

‘You are afraid that Lewis Hard- 
ing may hear of it, said Norah, 
with some scorn in her tones. 
‘ How can you ask me to say no- 
thing, after stealing his affections 
from me, and all this terrible de- 
ception ?” 

Norah’s words were terribly harsh, 
but terribly true. What would 
Lewis say if he knew what Albina 
had done? 

Neither of them spoke for some 
minutes. In the deep silence 
Norah leaned against the mantel- 
piece looking at Albina. Pity stole 
into her heart at last. 

‘I will say nothing, Albina,’ said 
Norah, sighing deeply after she had 
spoken. 

Albina sobbed out some inar- 
ticulate reply. She could not ask 
Norah to forgive her. Looking up 
in a minute or two, Albina saw 
that Norah had entered the con- 
servatory. A large mirror there 
reflected the figure of the heart- 
broken girl walking slowly to and 
fro amongst the flowers. 

‘My dear Albina, permit me to 
offer you my sincerest congratula- 
tions,’ cried Sir John Vine, who 
entered somewhile afterwards with 
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smiling face and elastic step. ‘I Albina started and arose. With 
have seen my brother executor, her tear-stained anxious face she 
and have had also a few words with seemed scarcely in the mood to 
Mr. Harding. I hope hewill make _ receive such fervent congratulations 
you happy.’ as Sir John was offering her. 


[To be continued, ] 





LILTINGS FROM THE LOWLANDS. 


_—— 
No. V. ‘AULD ROBIN GRAY.’ 


THE lassie she was bonny, sae what could a laddie do 
But tell the lass he lo’ed her and swear he wad be true? 
But why before they parted did the lover laddie say, 

‘O darling, will ye sing to me “ Auld Robin Gray” ?’ 


An’ aye the lassie sang it wi’ the laddie at her side, 
Then came the last fareweels while she said she’d be his bride, 
An’ through long years of absence she wad ever be his ain, 
An’ she wad aye be faithfu’ till her laddie cam’ again. 


She lo’ed him but a towmond, then cam’ a havering loon, 
With gowd and siller he would shine the gayest in the toun ; 
And he was auld and crabbit, but what did the lassie say ? 
Her sang was aye the tune of ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 


And it’s aye the auld, auld way when a laddie is awa’ ; 
But oh, the laddie lo’ed her, but he had no gowd at a’ ; 
She thochtna’ in December of the lad she loved in May, 
And aye she sang the tune of ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 


He was auld and he was crabbit, but what did the lassie care? 
He had gowd and he had siller, and the lassie she was fair. 

But the laddie wha had lo’ed her weel, he kept his heart fu’ gay, 
And aye the tune he whistled was ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 


When the auld man’s waes were o’er and they laid him in the groun’, 
There came a sailor laddie just to spy aboot the toun ; 

He came there in December and he stayed aboot till May, 

And aye the tune he whistled was ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 


The laddie said, ‘I will na gae until ye marry me ; 
Said she, ‘ I'll sacrifice myself to rid the toun o’ thee.’ 
And noo they’re crouse and canty baith, and aft the neebors say 
They hear them singing merrily ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 
GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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Ir is not easy for the social philo- 
sopher, casting his eye over a 
month’s horizon, to know exactly 
on what point first to fix ; but when 
thesocial philosopher happens tobe 
also a parson, the case is simplified. 
Naturally as the magnetic needle 
to the pole he turns towards bi- 
shops, and bishops, in the London 
season, are as plentiful as black- 
berries. I have been living of late 
in a very atmosphere of bishops ; 
and after sojourning so long as I 
had previously done in the tents of 
the strangers the change is exceed- 
ingly grateful and refreshing. Just 
as when one gets up early some 
fine morning in spring or summer, 
especially if such an event be some- 
what out of the ordinary tenor of 
existence, and sees how exquisite 
the world looks before the day has 
grown out of its early infancy, one 
feels immensely virtuous, and re- 
solves to rise henceforth habitually 
with the lark, so is it with these 
episcopal experiences. Why do 
we not always hear bishops when 
we have the chance? Why are 
we ever unorthodox and eccentric 
prodigal sons when these right 
reverend fathers with the gold ring 
and fatted calf are waiting to wel- 
come us, if not exactly with music 
and dancing, still with such excel- 
lent pulpit fare as that on which I 
have been living of late? Having 
heard and duly chronicled the two 
archbishops, I felt able to expatiate 
somewhat at random over the rest 
of the bench, because I can catch 
my Lord of London pretty well at 


any time, and must make the most 
of the outlying spiritual peers be- 
fore the House of Lords is up and 
the Athenzeum deserted. If Arch- 
deacon Denison carries his point, 
and the bishops ever cease to sit 
in the Upper House, we may have 
to wander from Dan to Beersheba 
before we can get such dainties as 
those with which I have been re- 
galed. Atall events I did not pace 
from one end of the Holy Land to 
the other, as Tobias George Smol- 
lett did the classic lands of Europe, 
to find all barren. Mine has been 
rather like the Sentimental Journey 
of appreciative but erratic Law- 
rence Sterne. 

First of all I heard the Bishop 
of Ely,at Christ Church, Lancaster- 
gate, discourse on the Song of the 
Redeemed—a somewhat mystical 
subject, but appropriate to the oc- 
casion, for his lordship was urging 
the claims of a very excellent choir, 
which Dr. C. G. Verrinder has 
drilled into order. I was much 
amused at the pious horror with 
which the incumbent of Christ 
Church regarded my intention of 
taking down the bishop’s sermon. 
He begged me to get somewhere 
out of his lordship’s sight. Did he 
fancy I should take him off instead 
of down ; or that the bishop bought 
his sermons at 135. 6¢. the quarter, 
or only had a score of discourses, 
like Mr. Moody? The bishop 
holding clearly the plurality of 
worlds, and believing that the 
different orbs in the universe would 
each have its special song to con- 
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tribute to the harmonies of heaven, 
speculated what would be the sub- 
ject of ourearth’s song. It would, 
no doubt, he said, be the Atone- 
ment. Whatever miracle of love 
might characterise other worlds, 
that would be the feature of ours. 
A beautiful topic, and handled in 
a way worthy of the acknowledged 
pulpit-power of Dr. Woodford, 
which preceded, and no doubt in 
some measure brought about, his 
elevation to the bench. It is well 
that the ranks of the prelacy should 
be supplied with pulpit orators, for 
we are coming upon an age again 
when it will be necessary for our 
spiritual fathers to be able to give 
a reason for the hope that is in 
them. 

The other typical sermon, which 
I select from those I have recently 
heard, was one by the Bishop of 
Manchester, at St. George’s in the 
East, once the scene of ritualistic 


riots under the Rev. Bryan King’s 
régime, but now flourishing under 
the happier auspices of the Rev. 
Harry Jones, late of St. Luke’s, 
Berwick-street, who combines with 
Broad Church doctrine due regard 
for the zsthetic element in divine 


worship. Bishop Fraser, who is 
the very ideal of a prelate for the 
Manchester men, directed his at- 
tention principally to the article 
by Professor Clifford in the June 
number of the Fortnight/y Review, 
in which, commenting on the new 
book called the Unseen Universe, 
he speaks of religion as ‘ the sickly 
dreams of hysterical women and 
half-starved men,’ and asserts that 
these dreams had already destroyed 
two civilisations. This ‘ sifted sedi- 
ment of a residuum,’ the Professor 
said, was belief in a personal God 
and in the immortality of man. 
No fitter champion could enter the 
arena against Professor Clifford 
than this same practical bishop of 
the manufacturing districts. Dr. 
Fraser is neither of the half-starved 
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nor the hysterical order; and 
though there was some very strong 
meat in the sermon, the East- 
enders evidently appreciated it, 
for it was couched in good honest 
Saxon, and could be ‘ understanded 
of the people.’ He held up Chris- 
tianity as the one great remedy for 
the ills of civilisation in the present 
day. It would solve, for instance, 
such questions as those between 
capital and labour. It was, what 
the author of Lae Homo had 
termed it, the ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity.’ It was a Gospel for 
East Londoners and West Lon- 
doners, for gentlefolks and coster- 
mongers, for priests and people 
alike. We frustrated it ourselves, 
and then cried out that it was a 
failure. Let it have free course, 
and we might still find noble souls 
in West-end squares or East-end 
slums who would form the best 
proof that God manifests Him- 
self in the world. One cannot help 
speculating as to what would be 
the effect if prelates and parsons 
would always condescend to talk 
good plain English like this. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol also made a side reference 
to the same subject in his address 
to the Christian Evidence Society, 
at their somewhat sparsely-attended 
annual meeting at Willis’s Rooms. 
He referred to the late Mr. Mill’s 
treatise on Theism, which contained 
a noble picture of what the aspira- 
tion of a true man ought to be, 
viz. to realise that which the 
apostle told them was their high 
destiny—to be fellow-workers with 
God. And though that god was 
not the Christian God, all-wise and 
beneficent, still he had a distinct 
personality in the author’s mind. 
Mr. Mill called upon those who 
read his book to devote their 
powers to advancing all things to- 
wards God. Had it pleased God 
to spare Mr. Mill a few years 
longer, he might have been a dis- 
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tinguished instance of the reaction 
to which he had referred. But 
there were sad exceptions to that 
high tone in the writings of some 
others, who manifested a bitter 
spirit against Christianity, and 
wrote in a style which shocked 
Christians. 

It isp of course, very dreadful for 
anybody to be ‘ shocked ;’ but one 
is inclined to protest against that 
word as being somewhat effemi- 
nate. In these days, Christians 
must not be ‘ shocked’ at anything. 
They must come and meet unbe- 
lievers on their own ground, and 
bear to hear or read things which 
may be disagreeable without being 
shocked, or, at all events, without 
saying they are shocked. They 
must go and meet Mr. Bradlaugh 
at the Hall of Science, or Pro- 
fessor Clifford at the Dialectical 
Society, or wherever else he may 
be found, and answer them,— 
not pull out their rose-scented 
white pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
say they are ‘shocked.’ If they 
do so, unbelief will claim a vic- 
tory; if they refuse to read he- 
terodox books, people will say, 
rightly or wrongly, that it is be- 
cause they are afraid of them. It 
is a time above all others for look- 
ing doubt full in the face, and for 
fighting, not shirking, difficulties ; 
and much as we may sympathise 
with the work of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society, many of us outsiders 
are apt to think it would do its 
work better if there was less of the 
rose-water mutual-admiration ele- 
ment in it. Let those who doubt 
whether this estimate is a true one 
do as I have done—go down to the 
Hall of Science or Dr. Perfitt’s on 
a Sunday, or look in at the Dialec- 
tical Society on alternate Wednes- 
days, and contrast the numbers 
and calibre of the people there 
with the same characteristics in 
the old ladies and gentlemen who 
made up the handful of an audi- 
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ence for the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. ‘These words are not 
lightly written, but from a real 
sense that a mistake is being made. 
The street-preachers are doing the 
work ; but then the street-preachers 
are not the men (as Punch hints) 
to tackle ’Uxley and Tyndall ; and 
those who can do it sit and talk 
of being shocked at a pungent 
article in the Fortnightly. I never 
was so struck with the power of 
street-preaching as when I stumped 
the extreme East-end with the Rev. 
Newman Hall, one Fairlop Fair 
day, and saw him first get his 
crowd, and then reduce it to silence, 
and force it to listen to him by 
sheer power of lungs and use of 
plain English. I could pick out a 
prelate, without descending to the 
colonials, or even including Sodor 
and Man,—ay, without quitting 
archiepiscopal regions—who could 
do this just as well as Newman 
Hall. The Christian Evidence So- 
ciety know to whom I allude ; but 
I must not speak more plainly. 

Not, of course, that I quite omit- 
ted the bishop of the diocese. On 
a wet collection Sunday I went to 
St. Stephen’s, South Kensington, 
where Dr. Jackson discoursed on 
the National Society; but either 
the South Kensingtonians were 
afraid of the weather, or did not 
care about the subject. They were 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
incumbent is popular and the 
church fashionable, but — well, 
there were many empty pews that 
day. 

Archbishop Tait, good genial soul 
that he is, has given the American 
evangelists a sort of qualiried archi- 
episcopal slap on the back—sup- 
posing an archbishop could ever 
do anything so undignified—during 
the past month. It is amusing to 
see the ecclesiastic and the man 
pulling different ways in his grace’s 
curiously compounded nature. He 
thinks the evangelists are doing 
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good, but—alas, the inevitable but 
—he cannot sanction, ‘ in the posi- 
tion he occupies in the National 
Church,’ irregular methods even of 
doing good. 

‘ I have communicated with paro- 
chial clergymen of various opinions 
on the subject,’ says the Arch- 
bishop, ‘and I am sure the move- 
ment is regarded by all of us with 
deep interest, and we pray that it 
may bring a blessing to many souls. 
If there is a difficulty in the clergy 
generally giving any official sanc- 
tion to the details of the work, you 
will at once see that, in the case of 
the bishops, there are greater diffi- 
culties in the way of any direct 
sanction, which, coming from them, 
could not be regarded as other than 
official and authoritative; and I 
confess that the objections I origi- 
nally felt still remain in full force 
now that we have had time to ex- 
amine and to learn from various 
quarters the exact nature of the 
movement. That addresses urging, 
in whatever homely language, the 
great truths of the Gospel on our 
people’s consciences should be de- 
livered by laymen is no innovation 
among us; and I heartily rejoice 
that the present movement is con- 
ducted on so great a scale, and 
with such apparent success. It is 
chiefly from the “after meetings” 
for confession of sin and for guid- 
ance of conscience, as they have 
been described to me, that I am 
apprehensive lest evil may arise.’ 

However slenderly any one may 
appreciate the work of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, or however 
deeply appreciate the personal cha- 
racter of Archbishop Tait, it is 
quite impossible to avoid being 
borne back by this bit of reli- 
gious red-tapeism to a time when 
a certain Teacher carried the 


world after Him in Jerusalem, and 


the high priest and _ ecclesias- 
tics generally, after going on as 
long as they could crying, ‘Can 
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any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?’ were forced during the last 
fatal week to confess that the world 
had gone after Him, and finished 
their mistake by making what was, 
humanly speaking, the egregious 
blunder of killing the Nazarene 
Teacher. The days have gone by 
for stoning prophets or burning 
heretics. Official non-recognition 
is the favourite method of minor 
excommunication ; six weeks’ sus- 
pension the major. Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey suffer the former, ac- 
companied with a sud-rosd pat on 
the back; Mr. Mackonochie en- 
dures the latter for his zeal in 
another direction, and Mr. Stanton 
and Mr. Russell do their best to 
preach the congregation at St. 
Alban’s to death with wild curates, 
whilst Father Mac works out his 
little spell luxuriously bythe Italian 
lakes. 

From archbishops and bishops 
to archdeacons and deans ought 
scarcely to be a perceptible de- 
scensus, yet the airfeels less rarefied 
as we make the transition. Arch- 
deacon Sinclair has died at Ken- 
sington, thereby enabling the Bishop 
of London to put the vicarage of 
the Old Court suburb into the 
hands of one of his examining 
chaplains; and the Archdeaconry 
of Middlesex into those of Dr. 
Hessey, ex-head-master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. It seems to 
take one back to the soporiferous 
old days of Greek-play bishops ; 
but Dr. Hessey is a good man, and 
Mr. Maclagan is a more fortunate 
one than the senior curate of Ken- 
sington, who, after working more 
than twenty years with the late 
vicar, and being petitioned for by 
two thousand of the parishioners, 
gets— his congé. Long service 
is not to be paid for in the cor- 
ruptible coin of preferment. It is 
only examining chaplains who get 
such poor rewards as Much Had- 
ham and Kensington. Well, it is 
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better promotion should go to ex- 
amining chaplainsthan to nephews. 
Something will be done one of 
these days to remedy what to all 
but the ecclesiastical mind looks 
like a grievance—very plain-spoken 
folk say, an abuse. Supposing the 
‘inferior clergy’ as a body, tired of 
the cold shade, were to join the 
Liberation Society en masse and 
take to setting up conventicles. 
Supposing the Ritualists, in any- 
thing like ‘ considerable’ numbers, 
did the same on this present First 
of July, how far off would dis- 
establishment be then? It would 
settle the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
much-debated question of eccle- 
siastical traffic much sooner than 
debating it in the House of Lords. 
By the way, some of those uncomfort- 
able writers to the newspapers have 
been asking whether Bishop Magee 
did not once do something in the 
way of traffic himself in the mat- 
ter of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, 
and Quebec Chapel, London. Sup- 
posing his lordship did, how can 
we learn the evils of any system 
better than by sad experience ? 
Dean Stanley is incorrigible. 
Not content with urging the inter- 
change of pulpits between clergy- 
men and ‘ ministers’ (let us note 
well the wance), of which more 
anon, he has been talking his com- 
mon sense to the Oxford under- 
grads. Taking as his text St. John 
vi. 53, ‘ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you,’ the 
Dean said that these words must be 
read in their purely spiritual sense. 
The Dean spoke of the two great 
religious systems which were ap- 
pealing to the world at present on 
the subject of salvation. He paid 
a high tribute to the efforts of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, quot- 
ing two of their hymns by way of 
illustration, and said also that he 
had no wish to disparage the efforts 
of those men who made the eucha- 
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ristic sacrament the central point 
of their religious system. With 
reference to the statement that 
England and that university were 
allowing the Christian faith to die 
out, he considered the alarm ill- 
founded. 

Cut off as the Oxford students 
have been this year from their 
wonted diversions at the Encznia, 
which were held gloomily in the 
Divinity School, they will have no 
resource but to go in for religious 
instead of secular dissipation. Why 
did not the American evangelists 
try an Academical Mission? It 
would have been a stroke of policy 
on the part of the Vice -Chan- 
cellor to engage Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey to give a sermon and 
song in place of the usual prize 
poems, &c. By the way, one of 
those same poems—the Newdigate 
—-was of considerable merit, and, 
what was still more remarkable, 
the auther, Mr. Buckle, was able 
to read. A lively thunder-storm 
did its best to render him unheard, 
and the Public Orator set him the 
most excellent example of ‘how 
not to do it;’ but Mr. Buckle made 
every word of his poem on Living- 
stone tell. Here is a specimen: 


* ** Come home,” the echoes over land and 


sea 

Whispered in sweet and siren symphony ; 

‘*Come home, come home,” the parting 
friend besought; 

‘* Come home, the rest is won, the fight is 
fought. 

There as one man an eager nation stays 

‘To greet the wanderer atter many days! 

Or if a humbler, dearer welcome move, 

There wait and hope and watch warm 
hearts of love ; 

Come home :” the traveller's weary wist- 

ful eye 

Belied the sternness of the sad reply : 

Heaved the worn bosom with a silent sigh, 

As half-unmanned he doomed himself to 
die. e bs = 

Weep not, or only weep he was not spared 

To die in triumph o’er the toils he dared : 

Weep not ; he died as all would surely die, 

Confronting danger with unshrinking eye ; 

Weep for the spiritless who fall in flight, 

Weep for the weak who falter in the fight ; 

Dim not his lustre with mistaken woe, 

Who ar uncowed, and dying fronts the 
oe. 
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Weep not : go rather where the hero lies, 

Not in the noontide glare of tropic skies 

_ beyond e’en death his little band 
the dead loved one to the stranger 


land)— 
No ; where the dim light flecks the Abbey 
fi 


joor, 

And deep sweet silence drowns the city's 
roar, 

The weary sleeps: go look at you plain 


stone, 
Read the brief legend love has writ 
thereon : 
And part with firm resolve as his to save, 
To ransom Afric, and to free the slave |’ 


That same question of the inter- 
change of pulpits is becoming a 
big one. At a meeting held in the 
City Temple, which was thronged 
at noon on a working-day—and 
this in itself means a good deal— 
there sat under the wing of Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., that same 
Dean of Westminster, the Rev. S. 
Minton, late of Eaton Chapel, and 
the Hon. and Rev. R. Fremantle, 
of whom it might be said, inc 
ille lacryme ; for the meeting was 
convened on account ofthe adverse 
legal decision given by Mr. J. Fitz- 
james Stephen, Q.C., and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Shaw, relative to the question 
raised by Mr. Fremantle in his 
endeavour to preach at the City 
Temple early in the spring. The 
Bishop of London felt the old 
difficulty as to good being done 
after irregular fashions, and stopped 
the proceedings. The opinions 
were, as has been premised, ad- 
verse; but they were opinions only, 
and Mr. Morley threw out a tempt- 
ing bait to some clerical Curtius to 
raise the question practically in a 
Court of Law. Mr. Morley said 
he gathered from counsels’ opinion 
that it was not the common law of 
the land which operated, but some 
old ecclesiastical statute passed be- 
fore the Reformation, and if that 
were so he hoped they would not 
be satisfied until they obtained a 
change. He did not wish to say a 
word of antagonism (of course not), 
but he was there to say that Ae 
would personally, and others would 
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join with him, hold any clergyman 
harmless who would test the actual 
state of the law. If Mr. Fremantle 
felt it his duty to carry out his ori- 
ginal purpose of preaching in the 
City Temple, the law being uncer- 
tain, he and others with him would 
guarantee Mr. Fremantle against 
anything in the shape of pecuniary 
results in testing the question. 
There is a little difficulty in Mr. 
Fremantle’s way in the shape of a 
benefice (and why should bene- 
ficed clergymen be less sensitive 
than bishops as to the charms of 
the loaves and fishes ?), but surely 
there is some ‘ unattached’ clergy- 
man who would carry out the pro- 
verb ‘ Fiat experimentum in corpore 
viii. Fancy being able to incur 
the honours of martyrdom at some- 
body else’s expense! Supposing 
for one moment that the ex-curate 
of Kensington above mentioned 
were of a red-hot revolutionary 
turn of mind (which I have every 
reason to believe he is not), can we 
not picture him mounting the sky- 
blue bema at the City Temple, 
arrayed allegorically in the donnet 
rouge of ecclesiastical revolution, 
and preaching say on some such 
text as Acts xix. 9, when Paul, 
driven out of the synagogue by the 
official people, disputed daily in 
the school of one Tyrannus, or 
when he ‘ officiated’ in the house 
of Justus, hard by the synagogue, 
just as the Nonconformist City 
Temple impudently elbows the 
orthodox St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
The only cdnsolation the ‘ religious 
papers’ find in all this is that Dean 
Stanley is taking rope enough, and 
will presently hang himself. Cer- 
tainly the amount of hemp he al- 
lowed himself on this occasion was 
liberal in the extreme. He wound 
up his long speech by saying he 
had often spoken in the presence of 
Nonconformists, and ventured to 
say he did not lower his flag as 
a member of the Established 
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Church, and he would say that in 
the presence even of such a great 
dignitary as Dr. Parker, or of such 
a great Nonconformist legislator as 
Mr. Morley. And so, on that 


occasion, he would venture to re-— 


mind them that, with these restric- 
tions, or without them, it was with 
pride and pleasure that he claimed 
for himself what one of those 
learned counsel, in an atmosphere 
free from the technicalities of legal 
phraseology, said was ‘the free- 
dom of the freest, the learning of 
the most learned, the reason of 
the most rational Church in Chris- 
tendom.’ 

The question as to the right of 
a Wesleyan minister to use the 
title ‘ reverend’ has been, to use a 
parliamentary phrase, advanced a 
stage. Mr. Walter Phillimore, 
Chancellor of the diocese of Lin- 
coln, has decided against such 
right. ‘This was to be expected: 
and the Wesleyan body will not 
rest satified with what is a merely 
legal opinion, like those of Messrs. 
Fitzjames and Shaw, rather than 
an ultimate decision. These eccle- 
siastical judgments have a ten- 
dency to be reversed; and per- 
haps such may be the case with 
the one in question. 

There is a certain editor of a 
mundane and unregenerate journal 
who is wont to speak of the Rock 
as the ‘ leading comic,’ and boldly 
says he would rather miss _his 
Punch on a Wednesday than that 
journal on a Friday. This ada- 
mantine defender of the faith, in 
discussing an article written on an 
Anglican Mass in Messrs. Novello’s 
journal Concordia, called the au- 
thor—who was none other than 
the present writer—‘a peripatetic 
tuning-fork.’ The metaphor is ob- 
scure; but it illustrates the pen- 
chant of the more spiritually- 
minded newspapers for strong lan- 
guage. Until analysed that ex- 
pression a ‘ peripatetic tuning-fork’ 
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sounds very strong indeed, and re- 
minds one of O’Connell reducing 
an abusive fish-fag to tears by call- 
ing her a ‘parallelogram.’ She 
had nothing in her vocalulary of 
Billingsgate to match that. 

Talking of /apsus lingue, an 
amusing instance of this kind oc- 
curred in an evening paper, which 
reported the conviction of the three 
Parisian spiritualists for swindling. 
A non-classical Parisian corre- 
spondent wrote: ‘ Dupes werenever 
wanting, until one fine day the po- 
lice stepped in and laid sacrilegious 
hands on the “spirits” and their 
stock-in-trade, which consisted of 
ordinary photographic apparati (sic) 
and a collection of lay figures dex- 
terously arranged to act as the 
spectres of the departed and miss- 
ing beings whose portraits were de- 
sired by their disconsolate friends.’ 
This puts one in mind of the old 
lady who complained that her house 
was noisy on account of so many 
omnibi passing. If this gentleman 
be in the scholastic line (which is 
not at all improbable), we can quite 
imagine his asking people whether 
they had had oneof his Arospecti. No 
doubt he felt inclined to question 
the plural used a few lines above, 
which he would have written ‘ /apsi 
lingue ;? and should he ever edit 
Horace—which again is within the 
limits of probability—he will cer- 
tainly introduce an emendation 
into a well-known ode, and make 
it run: 


‘Persicos odi, puer, apparat-os.’ 


Scarcely less amusing is the adver- 
tisement of an ‘ Aubade’ as a ‘Se- 
renade to be sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves.’ This is literally a morn- 
ing song to be sung as an evening 
song. The aubade was the Trou- 
badour’s Dawn Song, where he 
regretted that the peep of day sepa- 
rated him from his love. 

Father Ignatius, who forms a sort 
of connecting link between the cle- 
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rical and lay world—for has not he, 
too, been inhibited by the Bishop 
of London ?—had a fairly success- 
ful starring season ; and, in order to 
compensate for being obliged to 
occupy the same platform as Mr. 
Voysey, begged his auditory to join 
with him in saying the Athanasian 
Creed—a very proper document, 
as all will allow, for such a purpose. 
He applied some rather strong 
terms to Mr. Voysey, which evoked 
the wrath of his audience, and 
nearly resulted in a row: when he 
suddenly checked his own bad lan- 
guage, and solaced himself by sing- 
ing the damnatory clauses to a 
Gregorian tone. Following in the 
wake of Father Ignatius, Mr. Nu- 
gee, late of Wymering, has opened 
an Augustinian CollegeatWalworth, 
for training young men for orders 
and instructing lay preachers. No 
sooner are the frospecti (see above) 
published than down drop their 
lordships of London and Winches- 
ter, saying they do not mean to re- 
cognise the Augustinians or to ac- 
cept their candidates. I do not 
see that Mr. Nugee ever said they 
were, or claimed episcopal sanction 
in any way. In these Church Mili- 
tant days a bishop must always be 
on the look-out for somebody or 
something to inhibit. What with 
Moody and Sankey, Mr. Fre- 
mantle, Father Ignatius, and Fa- 
ther Mac, Fulham scarcely needed 
another batch of Augustinian Ser- 
vites to mar its river-side repose. 
Still there are contingencies at- 
taching to a bishopric which would 
make it worth one’s consideration, 
even in these heretical times, when 
disendowment is as openly talked 
of as disestablishment itself. 

The Brighton Aquarium is beaten 
at all points bythe Sabbatarians. It 
does not seem to have been so 
much the domestic habits of the 
octopus or the dinners of the con- 
ger-eel that were ‘ entertaining.’ It 
was the newspapers and sacred 


music that constituted the Aqua- 
rium a ‘ disorderly house.’ But in 
any case it had to shut up. The 
only place that is not disorderly on 
Sunday is the public-house. Verily 
the licensed victuallers are a power 
in the State. However, the result 
of the ‘friendly action’ against the 
Aquarium is scarcely to be depre- 
cated by the advocates of a free 
Sunday, as the very absurdity of 
the enactment and the enormity of 
the penalties attaching will cer- 
tainly lead to fresh legislation. 
This prohibition and the exclusion 
of the clergy from Nonconformist 
pulpits stand on the same ground. 
They are bits of obsolete legisla- 
tion, natural enough — perhaps 
necessary enough—in their day, 
but simple anachronisms now, 
worthy to hang in the British 
Museum beside Magna Charta— 
but I forgot: Magna Charta has 
been revived by Dr. Kenealy. 
One only reserves the ladies for 
the fag-end of an article on the 
same principle as a child eats the 
outside of its tart first and saves 
the jam until the last. Our donne 
bouche is the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Association at 
St. George’s Hall. It was a verit- 
able vivisection of the members 
who spoke against the measure on 
the last occasion when the Bill was 
thrown out. Miss Becker dissected 
Mr. Chaplin, Mrs. Fawcett anato- 
mised Mr. Smollett, and Miss 
Rhoda Garrett chaffed everybody 
‘all round.’ Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
she said, dreaded two enemies of 
England—the Pope and the Colo- 
rado beetle ; a third was the female 
householder. When Miss Garrett 
heard the debate on woman’s suf- 
frage she felt bewildered, and that, 
like Artemus Ward, she would 
give five dollars to anybody who 
would tell her who she was and 
‘whar she was goin’.” A certain 
irrepressible ‘Captain Jones of 
London’ strongly objected to the 
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ladies having all the talk, and 
when, by their tolerance, he did 
get a hearing, he improved the 
occasion by telling us we were a 
packed and paid audience, that we 
were preparing a rod for our own 
backs, and that he hoped we should 
get well punished with it. What if 
Captain Jones of London should 
be a prophet indeed ? 

Finally,—as we say in sermons, 
—I have been varying my expe- 
riences by attending some of the 
outlying theatres in London. I 
hold it is of the greatest import- 
ance to know how the commu- 
nity, and especially the lower and 
lower-middle classes, amuse them- 
selves. I know, too, there is a 
great deal of prejudice existing 
with regard to such places of 
amusement; but I have ventured to 
say that I believed a properly con- 
ducted theatre might be made a 
real means of education. Idonot 
compare theatres with churches or 
schools in this respect ; because in 
these the instruction is studiously 
given, and those who come thither 
come—when they do come—to 
learn. The difficulty often is to 
get them there. With the theatre, 
or other place of amusement, no 
such difficulty exists. The diffi- 
culty lies the other way,—to keep 
people, and especially young peo- 
ple, from them. Supposing, then, 
instead of crying out that such 
places are necessarily bad and de- 
praving in their influence, we just 
go and see for ourselves,—see what 
pabulum our London managers 
and caterers for public entertain- 
ment are giving those who crowd 
their houses, gardens, &c. every 
evening. 

With such an object in view, I 
went on a voyage of discovery to 
that place of which the little boys 
used to sing in the once popular 
street melody, 


‘Up and down the City-road, 
In and out the Eagle ;’ 
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namely, the Grecian Theatre at- 
tached to that well-known tavern. 

The piece—that is, the first 
piece of the evening—was called 
the Angel of Death, written by the 
proprietor of the place, Mr. G. Con- 
quest. ‘The title, of course, is a 
highly-spiced one,—it must be to 
draw an audience to the Grecian. 
It did draw most certainly. The 
large pit and gallery were filled,— 
the pit with working men and 
women, many—I might almost say 
most—of the latter having babies 
with them, and the gallery largely 
occupied by boys and girls. As I 
listened to a classicai overture, ex- 
cellently played by an efficient or- 
chestra, I could not help specu- 
lating as to what it was going to 
be which could draw all these 
folks together, and induce them to 
part with their hard-earned pence. 

Well, the piece, which I cannot 
follow through its four long acts, 
enforced what moral, think we? 
Why, that prayer avails where 
science is often found wanting. 
The hero, a poor physician (played 
by a young gentleman—I use that 
term advisedly—very much like 
Mr. Irving), makes a compact with 
the Angel of Death that, under 
certain conditions, he will not use 
his skill to baffle her of her prey. 
Eventually the lady to whom he 
is about to be married is at the 
mercy of the Angel of Death. His 
skill avails not, and he is reduced 
to do what he has never done be- 
fore—to pray. Then the Angel 
retires, saying that the Angel of 
Death is better named Providence. 
With the moral, then, none will be 
inclined to join issue. How was 
it worked out? In a drama, the 
writing of which was very much 
above par, and the representation 
in many respects excellent. There 
was not one word or allusion 
throughout the piece to which the 
most rigid moralist could object, 
With so excellent a moral under. 
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lying it, why should we suppose 
that the evening’s amusement 
should have any but an elevating 
influence on those who witnessed it? 

It struck me in this way that the 
Angel of Death was to those people 
precisely what Wagner's Lohengrin 
or Salvini’s Othello is to a higher 
stratum. If we object to one, 
let us be consistent, and object 
to all. I can understand those 
good folks who object to theatres 
in toto, though I do not agree with 
them; but I do not see how we 
can excuse Faust or the Zraviata 
for the ‘upper ten,’ and object to 
a drama like this for working 
people. 

I repeat I draw no parallel be- 
tween this and the higher influ- 
ences above alluded to. Ido not 
even debate the question whether 
the audience had better have been 
combining instruction with amuse- 
ment at the Polytechnic. They 
had come to be amused purely and 
simply, and I must in justice say 
that any prejudices I might have 
had (I do not say I had them) 
against this house were quite re- 
moved by the decorum pervading 
every item in that evening’s amuse- 
ment. If persons question my de- 
duction, I counsel them to do as 


I did, go down to the East-end 
and see for themselves. 

The next day—so narrow is the 
limit between the ridiculous and 
the sublime—I dropped my card 
at Stafford House, and saw the 
wicker coffins laid out in gloomy 
array on the terrace. The pow- 
dered servants and the perspiring 
representative of the A division 
who admitted us evidently looked 
upon this irruption of the outer 
barbarians as a sign of the last 
times. The coffins in the nude 
looked rather like hampers, but 
when decorated with ferns and 
flowers were far more imposing 
than the grim hearse with its red- 
nosed undertakers dangling their 
legs at the public-house door. ‘To 
this conclusion may we come at 
last ? was the ejaculation, tacit or 
expressed, of most of us. One 
lady thought the open wicker- 
work would be deliciously cool in 
summer. All agreed the coffins 
looked comfortable, and the only 
objection urged was on the part of 
one particularly seedy-looking man, 
who said, in a stentorian voice 
calculated to overawe the flunkeys, 
that he doubted the adaptability 
of the new coffin to his family 
vault ! 
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THE LAST SIXPENCE, 


By MARIAN NORTHCOTT. 


——¢———— 


‘I KNow, mother dear, you would 
not feel happy if you could not 
contribute your mite,’ said the pale- 
faced girl of twenty, pressing into 
her aged companion’s hand the 
sixpence which constituted all the 
monetary wealth they possessed. 
‘There’s quite enough bread and 
butter and tea for breakfast in the 
morning, and if I get up very early, 
as I mean to do, I shall have 
finished Mrs. Smith’s dress by three 
o’clock, and she’s sure to pay me 
directly I take it to her.’ 

‘But we’ve no candle nor firing 
in the house.’ 

‘Don’t you trouble about that ; 
when we come back from church 
it'll be quite time for hard-working 
folks like us to go to bed; so that 
we sha’n’t want a light, and our 
landlady will lend us a shovelful 
of coals forto-morrow; so don’t say 
anything more, but take the six- 
pence and come along, for the 
church bells have almost ceased.’ 

For a few seconds the aged 
woman hesitated between her 
charitable inclinations and solici- 
tude for the orphan girl who called 
her ‘ mother; but looking earnestly 
into her companion’s face, and 
finding written there the same de- 
sire that predominated within her 
own breast, she placed the coin 
in her pocket, and as a tear started 
to her eye, said, ‘Lucy dear, it 
shall be as you wish. I daresay 
there are some people this night 
even poorer than ourselves.’ 

Their hearts were too full for 
conversation ; so without a word 
more on either side the two females 
quitted the room they occupied, 


and proceeded through the narrow 
streets teeming with human beings 
to the church, whither the bells 
had invited them. 

To nearly every depth it is said 
there is a deeper still; but Mrs. 
Willisand her protégée, Lucy Marks, 
were certainly among the poorest 
in that very poor district. But for 
this they would have taken up their 
abode in some quarter where the 
houses were less crowded together, 
and where the air was not so re- 
sonant with the ribaldry of the 
drunkard, and the profanity of the 
ruffianly believer in brute force. 
Adversity makes us acquainted 
with strange companions, and 
Alfred Willis, when he quitted 
England two years previously to 
seek his fortune in Australia, little 
dreamt that the comfortable home 
in which he had left his mother and 
betrothed wife would have been so 
soon broken up, and that by slow 
but sure degrees they would have 
sunk to the poverty they now ex- 
perienced. 

From the age of fourteen Lucy 
had been able to earn her own 
living, so that when Alfred, after 
losing nearly all his capital, gave 
up the grocery business he had 
been deluded into taking, his only 
anxiety was a provision for his mo- 
ther. The 500/. he had left when 
he was clear of his business he, in 
a too confiding moment, lent to a 
man in whom he trusted to the 
utmost, with directions that the 
interest therefrom must be paid to 
his mother; but ere Alfred had 
reached his journey’s end his friend 
was a bankrupt, and Mrs. Willis 
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was penniless. Troubles seldom 
come singly, so just at this time 
Lucy was seized with rheumatic 
fever, and for six months was un- 
able to touch her needle. Theywere 
alone in the world, for Lucy was 
an orphan, and Mrs. Willis, whilst 
having no relatives of her own, 
knew nothing of her late husband’s 
family, who years before had 
founded a home in another land. 
Rapidly their few worldly posses- 
sions were disposed of, until at last 
they were glad to find shelter in 
the small—the very small—front 
room they now occupied. They 
had heard several times from the 
much-loved Alfred ; but owing to 
the uncertainty of his movements 
they had not been able to reply, 
so that he knew nothing of the 
misfortunes that had befallen them. 
His last letter was a bright, cheer- 
ful epistle, full of hope, announc- 
ing that he was now far better cir- 
cumstanced than when he left 
England ; that he had a grand sur- 
prise in store for them, and that 
he intended returning home by the 
Juno, the next steamer leaving 
Melbourne. To crown their sor- 
row, a month before his expected 
return news came that the Juno 
had foundered in mid-ocean—some 
dozen men (among whom Alfred 
Willis was not included) alone sur- 
viving to tell the sad tale. It was 
a crushing blow to both the dis- 
tressed women who had been left 
behind ; But in His infinite mercy 
the heavenly Father in whom they 
trusted brought resignation to their 
souls ; and now, united by their 
misfortunes more even than they 
had been before, they with sad 
hearts endeavoured to soothe each 
other’s misery, and tried to make 
light of the poverty that stared 
them in the face at every turn. 
They were both noble, courageous 
women, too trustful in the divine 
will of the Disposer of all to repine 
or murmur at the rapid change from 
VOL. XVII. 


easy comfort to a daily struggle for 
bread. Had Lucy’s strength been 
equal to her will, she would soon 
have recovered their lost home; but 
the severity of the fever had had 
a marked effect upon her system, 
so that she was oft compelled to 
cease from her labour and seek 
rest. But even in their direst 
straits they were never totally de- 
prived of sustenance; the barrel of 
meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail; for they were in 
the tender keeping of One who 
never tries His beloved beyond 
their powers of endurance. 

What a sweet relief was it to 
enter the portal of God’s house, 
and leave behind them the crowded 
streets and the mob of listless 
loiterers and frivolous pleasure- 
seekers! Outside all was noise, 
bustle, and confusion; within, a 
peaceful calm, broken only by the 
silvery tones of the aged minister, 
as in simple earnest language he 
pleaded a cause very dear to his 
heart. It was a humble congre- 
gation, for the church was situ- 
ated amid a congerie of courts 
and alleys, forming a maze seldom 
threaded by any strangers save the 
clergyman and his few but faithful 
lay agents. A very simple service 
too was it, for the vicar was well 
grounded in the faith for which 
Ridley and Latimer suffered the 
Smithfield fires. He was a sincere 
minister of the Church of England, 
whose sermons were built upon 
the safest models, and who reso- 
lutely turned his back upon all in- 
novations ; so that his congregation 
heard God's truth as revealed in 
the Book of books, and were not 
drawn together by the practice of 
ceremonies belonging to another 
creed. 

The Sunday service was the one 
relaxation Mrs. Willis and her 
adopted daughter enjoyed ; wet or 
fine they were never absent ; and on 
occasions such as the present, when 
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relief for certain purposes in con- 
nection with their religion was 
asked for, the plate was never 
handed to them in vain. Never, 
however, in their recent experiences 
of poverty had their circumstances 
been so low as now. Lucy for the 
past month had been unable to 
perform her usual quantity of work, 
so that the wage-fund upon which 
the two women solely relied had 
diminished to a corresponding ex- 
tent, until their sole remaining coin 
was the sixpence the disposal of 
which formed the subject of dis- 
cussion ere they left home. 

The vicar was well acquainted 
with the resources of his congrega- 
tion, and knew they could not con- 
tribute much to the cause he 
pleaded ; but, as he remarked, they 
might at least give a portion to 
God’s service, and that the widow’s 
mite tendered willingly was dearer 
in His sight than the gold grudg- 
ingly contributed by the wealthy. 
But even at this appeal, when Mrs. 
Willis observed the hectic flush 
upon Lucy’s cheek, and noted how 
the exertion of even walking to the 
church told upon her, she felt half 
inclined to harden her heart in 
favour of her young companion, 
and to keep the last sixpence in 
her pocket. But Lucy read Mrs. 
Willis’s thoughts, and whispering in 
her ear the words ‘God will pro- 
vide,’ the money was given up ina 
trice, and the old lady’sheartleaped 
for joy at the self-sacrifice which 
had been accomplished. 

It is wonderful how much plea- 
sure a conquest of self is capable 
of affording. Here were two wo- 
men—the one old and feeble, the 
other sickly and debilitated—who 
had just parted with the only coin 
they possessed ; a coin which might 
have purchased for them light, 
warmth, and a humble meal; and 
yet they were as contented and 
happy—nay, even as joyous—as 
though they had all the mun- 
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dane prosperity that heart could 
wish. 

‘ Now, mother,’ said Lucy, when 
they got within sight of their abode, 
‘we won't sit up in the dark talk- 
ing, so as to lose the glow our walk 
has produced, but go straight to 
bed, as I must be up early.’ 

Lounging against the door-post, 
with his hands in his pockets, 
and surveying the outer world as 
well as he could through the clouds 
of tobacco smoke he was diffusing, 
was the person whom Mrs. Willis 
and Lucy owned as their landlord. 

‘ There’s a gen’elman been here 
asking for you,’ he observed to 
Mrs. Willis, with a tug at his pipe 
at almost every word, ‘and said as 
how he wanted you partic’ler. You 
see what you lose by going to 
church. He left a note, I think, for 
you up-stairs. I didn’t speak to him 
myself, but my old ’oman did ; and 
if you want to see her you'll find 
her at the Red Lion, in the jug 
bar.’ 

As neither Mrs. Willis nor Lucy 
had any wish to seek their landlady 
in such a place, they borrowed a 
candle from a lodger, who was not 
quite so badly off as themselves, in 
order to read the note said to have 
been left in their room. 

‘I’m afraid it’s from Mrs. Smith, 
mother,’ said Lucy. ‘If so, it’s a 
blowing up, for I told her I'd make 
an effort to get her dress done for 
her by last night ; and, as you know, 
I did my best.’ 

If the room in which they lived 
looked uninviting in the daytime, 
it appeared far more dismal when 
viewed by the depressing light of 
a tallow-candle. But the residents 
were pretty well used to the aspect 
of the place, and therefore devoted 
their attention to the note directly. 
The flickering flame revealed it 
lying upon the table. Lucy held 
the candle and took the note; but 
no sooner did her eyes rest upon 
it than she turned to an ashy pale- 
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ness, and leant against her com- 
panion for support. 

‘Mother, mother! she gasped, 
‘I cannot trust my eyes. Read, 
and quickly ! 

Mrs. Willis seized the slip of 
paper, but her eyes saw the same 
handwriting and the same words 
as Lucy: 

‘Don’t go to bed until you've 
seen ALFRED.’ 

Without a word the two women 
wound their arms around each 
other, and wept tears of silent joy ; 
for unless some villanous trick had 
been practised upon them, he who 
had for years been the cherished 
darling of their hearts had been 
given back to them once more. 

Ay, and was in the room even 
now, as he quickly let them know, 
when he thought their agitation 
had somewhat abated, and that he 
could safely emerge from the hid- 
ing-place he had sought beneath 
the bed. Hearing from the resi- 
dents of the house in which he had 
left his mother and his betrothed 
that they had deemed him dead, 
and fearing the effect his sudden 
appearance might have upon them, 
he had left the note within their 
sight, in order to announce the fact 
of his existence as gently as he 
could; whilst the frequent visits 
made to the Red Lion by their 
landlord and landlady gave him 
opportunity for secretly returning 
to the house, and seeking a hiding- 
place where he could watch the 
effect of his ruse. 

The compassionate fellow-lodger 


who had lent Lucy the candle wait- 
ed a long time ere it was returned ; 
indeed, as a matter of fact, that 
particular illuminating medium was 
not returned at all, for it had nearly 
burnt itself out ere any one re- 
membered that it had been bor- 
rowed ; but really there was every 
excuse, for Alfred had so much to 
tell: how at first he had been un- 
fortunate in Australia ; how, in a fit 
of desperation, he had resolved to 
try the diggings, and was wonder- 
fully successful, getting in less than 
six months some nuggets that rea- 
lised 2000/. ; how he resolved not 
to take his money with him on 
board the Juno, but have it sent 
over on some future occasion ; how, 
when the steamer foundered, he 
had managed to secure himself to 
a broken spar, and after forty-eight 
hours’ exposure had been picked 
up bya passing vessel; and finally, 
the difficulty he had had in finding 
his mother and his betrothed in 
their new abode. But now his 
troubles were at an end; he was 
fairly well-to-do ; and after he had 
married Lucy meant to again try 
his fortune in business, though of 
course he should be more wary 
with whom he had dealings than he 
had been before. 

Then, with tears in their eyes 
and a smile upon their lips, they 
told him of the disposal of their 
last sixpence, and of their confiding 
trust in Him who, after a night of 
sorrow, sendeth joy in the morning. 
And truly ¢Aeir sorrow had passed 
away even as a tale that is told. 








AWAKING SUMMER. 





Ou, that a mighty Milton’s art divine 

Or muse-inspired energy were mine, 

To breathe the words a mortal wants the power, 
And frame a lay befitting to the hour ! 

Oh, aid me, Muses ; this weak mind inspire 
With something of the poet’s ardent fire. 


As one who stirreth dreamily, and wakes 
From slumber’s thrall, so now the Summer breaks 
From Winter’s iron chains ; and from the night 
Of death uprises in a flood of light, 

To greet the kisses of departing Spring, 

And in her track her floral garlands fling. 

A thousand odours fill the softened air, 

And scented zephyrs shake her golden hair ; 
While blushing roses peep from out each tress, 
And, straying wantonly, her temples press, 

As in her chariot, with noiseless wheels, 

Upon the gladsome earth she softly steals ; 
Upon her bosom once again imprints 

Warm kisses, and a thousand roseate tints 
Spring into being as her lips impart 

A quickening pulse to buds that slowly start 
Ere bursting into matchless beauty, while 

With hues auriferous Sol gilds her smile. 

A million flitting songsters wake again 

To welcome Flora in a glad refrain. 

Briar, bush, and brake are rife with melody, 
Soft blending in thanksgiving harmony 

With hum of insect life ; and from above 

The lark pours out his soul in song of love. 
But not alone doth bird and flower rejoice ; 

I, too, in gladsome pzean raise my voice. 
Though weak my song, and all too powerless 
The feeling of my glad heart to express, 

Yet still, methinks, the faintest breath may rise 
In grateful incense to cerulean skies. 





And while in fancy we review the past, 
Shall Hope dispel the shadows Time hath cast ; 
Still on the tomb of aspirations dead 
The fruit of other hopes mayhap be shed ; 
As soft imbuing all the Future’s aisle, 
The Present casts her trustful, loving smile. 
WALTER SEDWIN. 
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I, DAPHNE. 





PENEUS was a waterman* and 
lived in Thessaly. He had a daugh- 
ter, and as he carefully avoided the 
society of marriageable ladies, it is 
to be inferred that there was once 
a Mrs. Peneus; but now his daugh- 
ter alone remained to comfort him 
and run him into debt. His child’s 
name was Daphne, and she was as 
daintily sweet as the flower which 
inherits her pretty name: tall, grace- 
ful, pure, with a face open and 
bright, and breath more fragrant 
than the breeze sweeping from 
Hymettus. Indeed, she was very 
lovely, and the boating gentlemen 
came from miles away to hire craft 
of Peneus—though they were the 
leakiest, dingiest, rottenest old tubs 
to be had—with the mere hope of 
seeing his daughter; and youths 
who followed the arts could find 
no view in all Thessaly equal to 
that embracing the waterman’s 
lodge. At one of the annual exhi- 
bitions on Olympus there were no 
less than forty-eight ‘ old boat- 
houses,’ all alike, and each having 
Daphne for a central figure. How 
pleasant and witty and amiable 
with one another those boating 
gentlemen were when Daphne hap- 
pened to be within hearing! and 
how readily they stripped off their 
upper robes, baring their white 
muscular arms! and how they bent 
their fine broad backs to their 
work, singing with their rich manly 
voices such choruses of the period 

* Translators hitherto have said he was a 


river ; the above is the rational inter preta- 
tion. 


as ‘Row, brethren, row’! Ah, there 
was a picture of masculine strength 
aid health to stir the inner fibres of 
the heart with admiration, except 
when a rowlock gave way, or a youth 
slipped his sandal through a faulty 
plank, which accident occurred, 
upon an average, six times out of 
every half-dozen that they ventured 
upon the water. The painters had 
the best of it, for they could sit in a 
line on their camp-stools, and fling 
back their beautiful curls from their 
noble foreheads, and roll their in- 
tellectual eyes, all the time looking 
as beautiful as their own pictures, 
without any accident happening 
to detract from their graceful- 
ness. Peneus was one of those of 
whom the poet has said they knew 
on which side of their cates was 
spread the honey; wherefore he 
frequently would say, ‘ Daphne, I 
am growing old, so are my boats ; 
thou owest me a son-in-law well to 
do, with a proper regard for the 
thing which is right towards his 
wife’s aged sire. Many are the bills 
I have paid for thee, and many the 
pangs I have suffered. Those teeth, 
which are like shining brook-peb- 
bles, were each the cause of noc- 
turnal pedestrianism and unrest to 
me, and “ words” between thy fa- 
ther and thy mother, and chamber 
candlesticks between thy mother 
and thy father. How much dost 
thou owe me, Daphne? For who 
fondled thee upon his lap, adminis- 
tered the soothing pap alternate 
with corrective slap? Thy father. 
It is notfor thy husband’s good, but 
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for thine, I would have thee wed ; 
so select a youth with plenty of 
money and a delicate constitution.’ 
But Daphne replied: ‘Ah, my 
father, prithee let me remain celli- 
bate, and sew the buttons on thy 
toga. I would imitate the chaste 
Dianah, and all this problematical 
good fortune I would gladly give 
o’er, if permitted to continue single 
a year or two more, singing rurally 
tooral, as is the custom of virgins.’* 
Peneus was affected to tears by 
his child’s pathetic entreaties, and 
he never could bring himself 
to speak to her again upon the 
subject. But he feigned rheu- 
matics, partly with a view to raise 
Daphne’s compassion, and partly 
to oblige her to wait upon the 
youths who wanted boats. The 
ruse failed, however; for Daphne 
betook herself to the woods and 
laurel - groves, leaving her father 
and the boats and the young gen- 
tlemen to look after themselves. 
She was rather a wood-nymph than 
a naiad, and loved to wander 
amongst the cool laurels, or linger 
in the sombre shadow and stillness 
of pine-woods, where her fair tall 
figure, draped in flowing white 
and crowned with radiant golden 
hair gathered loosely in a fillet, 
seen in the prevailing gloom, 
seemed rather the visionary crea- 
ture of a painter’s happiest dream 
than a girl of Thessaly. She sang, 
and the curious conies came from 
their burrows and stood on their 
hinder legs, wondering to hear 
such sounds where birds sang not. 
She was no spirit. Warm blood 
coursed in her veins and tinged 
her dainty cheek ; in her eyes was 
such love as no spirit feels, and 
her lips and breath were for mor- 
tal enjoyment. The gods make 
nothing purposelessly; for every 
flower yielding honey there is a 

* It is doubtful whether Daphne alluded 


to the goddess Diana or to Dinah, beloved 
of the godlike Vilikins. 
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bee that sucks. Whom sought 
pretty Daphne in the shadowy 
wood? Whom beside the foolish 
cony did her sweet song call ? 
For whom did she leave the pretty 
striplings by the river? 


Now there flourished in Thessaly 
at this time an extremely clever 
young fellow named Apollo. He 
was known in every studio as a 
patron of Art. He invented the 
language of Art, and introduced 
such incomprehensible terms in 
his criticism that every one con- 
sidered him a marvel of erudition. 
He himself did not paint, and was 
the greater by not subjecting him- 
self to criticism. His hair was of 
a brilliant hue, and he wore it long 
in consequence. It projected from 
his head like the eave of a porch, 
and at a distance it would be 
thought that he was protecting his 
head from the rays of the sun with 
a pantile. The artists, who imi- 
tated the peculiarities of their pa- 
tron from the cut of his hair to the 
cut of his corns, were wont—and 
indeed have wonted ever since—to 
dispense with the assistance of 
hair - cutters ; but unfortunately 
what they saved in this respect 
they spent in the purchase of am- 
brosia, the extremely expensive po- 
made with which Apollo plastered 
his head. 

Apollo was returning one day 
from Parnassus, where he had 
greatly distinguished himself at a 
shooting-match, when he beheld a 
row of art-students upon the oppo- 
site bank of the river, and turning 
to discover their subject, saw for 
the first time the beautiful Daphne. 
She was leaning against an alder, 
and gazing listlessly into the water. 
Confused by her surpassing loveli- 
ness, Apollo for a moment halted 
—an unusual occurrence with one 
naturally so fluent—but recovering 
himself in the next, he took the 
harp from his back, and without so 
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much as an apology for having 
come out without his music, com- 
menced singing. He was the in- 
ventor of music and had a charm- 
ing tenor voice, and both music 
and words were of that description 
which in the musical diction of to- 
day would be called ‘awfully jolly.’ 
In proof of which several artists, 
unprepared for this music of the 
future, fled in dismay; whilst the 
coxswain of a punt which at that 
moment was passing was seized 
with such a violent paroxysm of 
laughter that he fell overboard. 

* Music and words my own com- 
position,’ said Apollo modestly, as 
he bowed to Daphne, who had 
turned to look at the musician, 
probably with the request on her 
lips that he would move on. But 
just then the general attention was 
diverted to the unhappy coxswain 
of the punt, who fished from the 
river by means of a boathook, was 
having the water got out of him by 
the simple process of being held up- 
sidedown and punched in the back. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Apollo, who 
was the inventor of medicine as 
well as of the fine arts, addressing 
the punt’s crew ; ‘ you are pursuing 
an erroneous course. The body 
should be laid in a horizontal posi- 
tion, so; with the head a little raised, 
thus. Now artificial respiration 
should be produced by moving the 
patient’s arms in this manner. The 
absence at this particular juncture 
of a warm bath would be exces- 
sively awkward, but that I am pro- 
vided with a succedaneum. I have 
here, you perceive, a pill. This 
remarkable medical discovery is 
efficacious in all cases of liver com- 
plaint, tic-douloureux, and boils. Its 
soothing properties render it in- 
valuable to all who suffer from yel- 
low-jack, chronic mother-in-law, 
and chilblains ; whilst it stands un- 
rivalled and defies honest compe- 
tition as an absolute specific for 
the loss of life, appetite, limbs, or 


any other zymotic disease. I place 
the pill upon the patient's tongue 
in this way; in a brace of shakes 
he revives, as you see. My own 
invention — the universal family 
pill’ He concluded with a mo- 
dest blush; and his audience, 
whose breath had been taken away 
by his eloquence, breathed again. 
So did the coxswain. 

‘May I ask your name?’ said 
Peneus, who was greatly impressed 
by what he heard and saw. 

‘ My name,’ replied the ingenu- 
ous youth, with an affable smile, 
‘is Apollo Phoebus Delius Cyn- 
thius Pzan Delphicus Nomius 
Lycius Clarius Ismenius Vulturius 
Sminth— 

‘Thank you ; that’s enough for 
once,’ said Peneus quietly. 

‘ And I have this morning shot a 
Python ;* and I know what was, 
what is, and what will be! He 
glanced round to see what effect he 
was making on Daphne, and saw 
that she had returned to the alder, 
and was once more gazing into the 
water. But his words had suggested 
a brilliant idea to Peneus, who pre- 
sently took the young man by a 
button, and leading him aside, said: 
* You seem to know everything.’ 

‘I do,’ replied Apollo bashfully. 
‘I even know what you are about 
to ask me. You are about to re- 
quest a correct tip for the forth- 
coming tub-race.’ 

Peneus shook his head, and 
Apollo coughed. 

‘I want to know,’ said the old 
man slowly, ‘why my gal won’t 
marry none of these here swells.’ 

‘Because,’ replied Phcebus, ‘none 
of them is good enough.’ 

‘Oh, ain't they? They’ve got 
lots of money to give her; enough 
to make her poor old father happy 
for life.’ 

‘ But your daughter cannot love 
them.’ 


* Apollo did draw the long bow occa- 
sionally. 
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*So much the better for her. 
Women as loves their husbands 
give into ‘em; them as don’t 
doesn’t.’ 

* But she will love and wed one 
worthy of her love.’ 

‘Who is he? asked Peneus 
hastily. 

Apollo coughed, and said witha 
blushing smile, ‘ Me 

He had invented much, but his 

ar was not much. 

‘I will call to-morrow and make 
her mine,’ he continued; ‘but now 
I must go and get a few becoming 
ribbons in my hair for the occasion!’ 

He made an elegant bow to 
Daphne and retired. She with 
calm starlike eyes regarded him. 
She had heard all he said; yet no 
frown contracted her smooth brow. 
But when the shadows of the big 
hills had faded from the valley, and 
the water lay calm and still under 
the young moon, save where the 
slow current twinkled amongst the 
rushes, she laid her white arm about 
the rough neck of her father, and 
whispered a confession and prayer 
in his ear. He would have been 
angry, but that the cheek touching 
his was soft and chill, and the 
plaintive murmur of his child’s 
voice broken by little sobs. The 
old fellow’s heart was much softer 
than his head ; and how could he, 
a man, hear a nymph crying with- 
out attempting to soothe her? and 
how could she be soothed, being a 
woman, without having her own 
way? 

When Apollo gave out that night 
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that he was to wed next morning 
there wasa fine commotion amongst 
the ladies. And in the morning 
there wassuchamob gathered about 
the steps of his temple to see the 
bridegroom come out, that Apollo, 
being a little behind the canonical 
hour, and nervous about being 
crushed, borrowed the talaria from 
his best-man Mercury, and flew out 
by the back window. 

But Peneus and Daphne were 
no longer in the boat-house by the 
river, and Apollo sought them in 
vain. It was annoying, and people 
might laugh. When he was heartily 
tired of pursuing Daphne, he re- 
turned to his friends with some 
trumped-up cock-and-a-bull story of 
her metamorphosis into a laurel- 
bush. He had decorated his hair 
in the prettiest manner possible 
with sprigs of this shrub, and made 
some very poetical remarks about 
the appropriate association of the 
ever-green with the ever-red !* He 
married Rhode about forty-eight 
hours later. 

And Daphne—what of her? Ah! 
what of those other heroines whose 
lives cease to be historic? Do they 
not usually marry, and lead lives 
too pleasant to be interesting to 
third parties ? So may it have been 
with her’; for, believe me, no pretty 
healthy nymph ever did quit the 
society of boating or artistic gentle- 
men to wander a/one in pine-woods 
and laurel-groves. 

FRANK BARRETT. 


_* His everlasting hair was never out of 
his head. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

‘THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.’ 
‘Dear, are you asleep?’ asked 
Honor presently. With the twi- 
light she had stolen back into 
Dym’s room; the candles were 
still unlighted, but the pine-knots 
diffused a warm spicy odour 
through the room; the firelight 
played on the low ceiling and over 
the brackets and statuettes; the 
wind had lulled, and the moon 
shone through the uncurtained 
window, through which still waved 
the shadows of the g.unt poplars. 

Dym lay so still that Honor had 
more than once fancied she was 
asleep. 

*No; only thinking, Honor.’ 

‘So was I. How silent we have 
both been! Dym, have you ever 
tried to find out the reason of a 
sudden silence ?” 

‘No, dear.” Dym’s tone was 
languid ; she was on the dim bor- 
derland where the introspective 
meets melancholy; her thoughts 
were undefinable —a trifle sad. 
She roused into outer life with diffi- 
culty. 

‘I had a little sister once, and 
when we were children together, 
and this silence fell between us 
like a veil, my mother would lift 
up her hand and say gently—I can 
hear her quiet voice now—* Hush, 
children, an angel is passing through 
the room ;” and sometimes, so 
strong is childish faith, I could 
almost fancy a soft wing brushed 
past me.’ 
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‘What a beautiful thought? re- 
turned Dym in an awestruck 
voice. 

‘It teaches reverence in silence 
as well as words. ‘“‘ The cloud of 
witnesses” are too often absent 
from our mind. Dym, there is 
something heavy on my heart to- 
night, as though some coming joy 
oppressed me. After all, there is 
something awful in a great happi- 
ness.’ 

‘Are you so happy, Honor?’ 
and Dym sighed. 

‘Yes, happy; happier than I 
have ever been in my life. Dym, 
sometimes I fancy we are friends,’ 
her voice rounding and modulating 
into sweetness. 

‘Dear Honor, I trust so,’ throw- 
ing her arms round her neck ; ‘if 
I were only worthy,’ she added, 
touched with sudden humility. 

‘Nay, worthiness has nothing 
to do with it; we have known too 
little of each other’s deeds for that; 
it is more a matter of feeling.’ 

‘Well! 

.‘I feel—at least my instinct per- 
ceives—you love me.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘I reciprocate the feeling, cer- 
tainly ; but I am not a demonstra- 
tive woman to women; It Ils my 
nature to take care of people, so I 
have a soft place in my heart for 
you and Esther.’ 

‘That sounds cold.’ 

‘Perhaps I mean more than my 
words. Once we were together in 
a great suffering ; since then I have 
longed to tell you of my trouble. 
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You guessed I had one?’ interro- 
gatively. 

‘I feel as though I know it. You 
have a sad look in your eyes, 
Honor, sometimes when you think 
no one is looking; as though,’ 
added Dym, with a sudden feeling 
after truth,—‘ as though you had 
lost something.’ 

Honor sighed. ‘So I had—I 
had lost my lover. Six years ago, 
Guy Chichester and I were to have 
been married,’ 

A sudden start, almost a tremor, 
ran through Dym’s frame. ‘Ah? 
she cried ; and then, as though in- 
veluntarily, ‘I always thought there 
was something between you. Poor 
Honor, dear Honor,’ stroking her 
hand. ‘ But—but he likes you still ? 

‘Ye does; it is not his nature 
to change.’ 

‘O Honor, it was surely not 
you ?” 

*What do you think?’ she in- 
quired in a strangely quiet voice; ‘is 
Guy Chichester a man who could 
tire a woman’s love ?? And as Dym 
was only silent and hid her face in 
her neck, ‘ There is nota moment 
since the day he first told me that 
he loved me in which I would not 
have Jaid down my life for him a 
dozen times over—ay, gladly, too 
—even when I refused to marry him.’ 

‘Who came between you, then? 
what does it mean?’ asked Dym 
faintly. 

But Honor only answered very 
proudly and sadly, ‘No one came 
between us; we were always true 
to cach other,’ and remained for 
a long time silent. 

‘it is a long story,’ she con- 
tinued. as Dym hardly knew how 
to break the pause; ‘there are 
wheel» within wheels. I hardly 
understand it myself—perhaps we 
were both to blame; I begin to 
think so now. It Guy had been dif- 
ferent, or if I had been a meek, 
Manageable woman, I might have 
been his wife years ago. Dym, 
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have you ever heard of the Chi- 
chester temper? And as Dym 
shook her head, ‘ What, have you 
never heard the villagers talk of 
the old squire, Guy's father? When 
I was little more than a child I 
used to fear his very shadow.’ 

‘Mrs. Chichester very rarely 
speaks of him,’ returned Dym. 

‘Yet report says she loved him 
dearly, and that with all his faults 
he was never ungentle to her. 
Many families have an hereditary 
taint in them. If village gossip is 
to be believed, in old days the 
Chichester temper was a terror to 
their generation. Guy’s father and 
grandfather were both headstrong 
violent men; and his great uncle, 
Heriot Chichester, murdered his 
sweetheart in a fit of jealousy.’ 

*O Honor, how terrible !’ 

‘There are other tales more dread- 
ful still. I have seen Guy turn 
pale when this story was repeated. 
According to the old traditions, all 
the men were brave and passion- 
ate, and all the women were sin- 
gularly gentle and beautiful. I 
have seen a picture of this Heriot 
Chichester, dressed as an officer in 
the Guards, and it is singular how 
much his face resembles Guy’s.’ 

‘But his sweetheart?’ faintly in- 
quired Dym. 

‘I have seen her portrait too—a 
crayon sketch done by her lover’s 
hand—and under it, written in a 
man’s bold characters, “* My sweet- 
heart Margory.” She was a village 
girl, and he was educating her to 
be his wife, when one evening some 
rival made him believe her false, 
and in his madness he lifted his 
hand against her. The story says 
she kissed his hand with her dying 
lips, and cried out that she was 
innocent, and that she loved him 
sul.’ 

* Did they kill him?’ asked Dym, 
shuddering over her own question. 

‘They would have hung him of 
course, but in his remorse he shot 
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himself in the very place where he 
had murdered his victim. Do you 
know, murderer and suicide as he 
was, I never look at his portrait 
without pitying him. Poor miser- 
able Heriot! It used to be a fa- 
vourite name, but no Chichester 
has borne it since. I ought not to 
have told you this old story per- 
haps, but it haunts me to-night in 
spite of myself. 

‘ But I was speaking of the time 
when Guy and I were engaged. 
From the first his mother was my 
enemy ; nay,’ as Dym started, ‘I 
do not wish to say a word against 
her. She was a good woman ; un- 
der other circumstances we might 
have loved each other; but she 
could not forgive me for winning 
her son’s heart. 

‘I think she would have been 
jealous of any daughter-in-law, for 
Guy was her only son, and she had 
made him her idol; but she chose 
to consider it a mésalliance—the 
whole affair was abhorrent in her 
eyes. All the Chichesters had 
married well. Some of their wives 
had noble blood in their veins ; no 
one but that unfortunate Heriot 
had meditated an alliance beneath 
him. With all her gentleness Mrs. 
Chichester is a very proud woman. 
In vain was it represented to her 
that I was a physician’s daughter ; 
in vain Humphrey, by worth and 
integrity, had achieved success and 
raised himself to his present posi- 
tion—she could not forget the old 
days when he was under-bailiff in 
her husband's service, and we lived 
in the old lodgings in the mill- 
house, and no one in Birstwith 
visited us. Iam afraid there were 
bitter scenes upat the Great House. 
For a long time my life was made 
miserable by the dissensions. 

*I ask you was it right for any 
mother to come between two 
hearts that loved each other? I 
answer it now as I did then, “No.” 
I remained true to Guy. 


‘There was a young girl staying 
up at the Great House—his cousin 
Beatrix—and young as she was— 
scarccly more than achild—she had 
conceived an unfortunate attach- 
ment to Guy. Guy never saw it, 
never would see it. I believe he 
denies it still. Sometimes in our 
lives we are exposed to alien influ- 
ences. From the first I mistrusted 
Beatrix. I knew she disliked and 
was jealous of me. I remember 
instances of petty spite which I 
was far too proud to notice. 

*A little while before Guy and I 
plighted our troth to each other, I 
had the misfortune to be thrown 
continually into the society of one 
of his college friends. He made me 
an offer of marriage. I need not 
Say it was declined, and in a way 
that left him no ground for farther 
advances. I do not wish even now 
to accuse any one, but I am sure, 
as far as a woman can be sure, that 
Sydney Mordaunt was a bad man ; 
that he would have stopped at 
nothing to secure me. Such a pas- 
sion as he had conceived could 
scarcely be a generous one. Un- 
fortunately, in his despair he se- 
lected Beatrix as his confidante. 
Ah, Dym, as I told you, there were 
wheels within wheels. Every one 
was against me—his mother, Bea- 
trix, and Sydney Mordaunt. But 
how they first poisoned Guy's mind 
against me | never knew, only that 
the tissue of half truths must have 
been more deadly than a whole 
fabric of lies. ldo not think Guy 
really believed them ; but he grew 
a little stern in his manner. His 
lordly will asserted itself before- 
hand, and I was not a meek 
woman. Often he commanded 
where he ought to have sued. I was 
not one to yield where my reason 
was unsatisfied ; no, not though I 
loved him better as the days went 
on. 
‘The first misunderstanding was 
a very trifling one. He wanted 
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me to come up to Ingleside, to be 
introduced to some friends of his 
mother’s, who were anxious to see 
me; but Humphrey was unwell, 
and I had promised to stay with 
him. It was the first clash of our 
wills. I saw a specimen of the 
Chichester temper then. He must 
have wanted me sorely, or they had 
twitted him with my unfeminine 
independence, for he never came 
near me for two days. 

*I was so miserable without him 
that I forgave him the first mo- 
ment I saw him, though I was 
aware he hardly showed fitting 
penitence for his fault. But a wo- 
man is seldom hard on her lover. 
I suppose my tacit submission 
soothed him, for things went on 
smoothly again between us, till the 
time came for fixing the wedding- 
day, and then there was another 
clashing of wills. 

‘For some reason that I am not 
clear. about now, Humphrey had 
made me promise not ,to leave him 
till after the new year; but Guy, 
who was roving by nature, had 
made up his mind to winter in 
Rome. One day he came down 
to the cottage flushed and eager, 
and pressed me to name an early 
day in September. Strange to say, 
he had won over his mother to 
wish it too, and he was the bearer 
of a missive, in which she begged 
me, somewhat peremptorily, to re- 
consider my former objections, and 
to be guided by her son’s wishes. 

‘I would have married Guy 
gladly, but there was my promise. 
Humphrey had been more a father 
than a brother to me, and I was 
bound to respect his wishes. A 
few months’ delay would have hurt 
neither of us; and Guy knew that 
Humphrey had just lost his be- 
trothed. It was so unlike Guy’s 
usual unselfishness to wish it, that 
[ am sure some secret pressure had 
been put on him. Afterwards I 
ieard that people were coupling 
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mine and Mr. Mordaunt’s name 
together in an injurious way, and 
Mr. Mordaunt could not be in- 
duced to contradict it. There had 
been a fierce quarrel between the 
two, and Sydney Mordaunt had 
defied him. 

‘Guy was too generous to repeat 
these tales; but he wanted me to 
marry him, and put a stop to them 
all. But there was my promise. O 
Dym, those were weary days! They 
called me cold and unyielding, and 
said I could not love him. No 
one spoke a kind word for me. 
But indeed he did not treat me 
well. The fierce ungovernable 
temper rose at every provocation, 
and Beatrix knew how to fan the 
flame. Humphrey was too stupe- 
fied with his own grief to see how 
I was harassed. There were stormy 
scenes, reproaches, entreaties that 
were worse than wrath; and one 
night, when the anger in Guy’s 
eyes was something terrible, when 
he looked as Heriot 
might have looked when he thought 
Margory had been false—that night 
they had made him believe that | 
had ceased to love him. 

‘The next day I gave him back 
his troth. 


~hichester 


He had said words to 
me that I could bear from no man. 
I had done nothing that he should 
distrust me. I loved him stil!, but 
I would rather have died than 
married him. It had come upon 
me with a terror of anguish that 
such wills as ours wou!d never 
blend ; and so I made up my mind 
never to be Guy Chichester’s wife.’ 

‘O Honor, were you afraid of 
him ?’ 

‘I was, and I was not. I think 
I should have been like Margory. 
But he must have killed me before 
he broke my will. Ah, how I wish 
for his sake I had been different! 
A gentler woman would have hin- 
dered his mad fits coming on him. 
Look here ;’ and Honor lifted up 
her sleeve and showed a faint scar 
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on her white arm, just above the 
elbow. ‘That was done when I 
turned to leave him; and he held 
me fast. See how the facets of the 
ring have cut into the flesh. I 
saw him turn pale when the blood 
started. 

‘They tell me Guy was literally a 
madman after that. For a time he 
left home. He must have travelled 
nearly over the world; for I heard 
of him being in America, India, 
and afterwards in Egypt, and for 
two years we did not meet. Hum- 
phrey had commenced farming on 
his own account; and shortly after 
these sad events we settled down 
in Nidderdale Cottage. Aunt Do- 
rothy had left me her little fortune, 
and we were fairly rich. 

‘I need not tell you what those 
years were tome. ‘Those who have 
loved and suffered can imagine 
what I went through. One evening 
as I was sitting alone, looking out 
on the sunshine and lilies, a shadow 
passed the window, and Guy, thin, 
brown, and bearded, stood before 
me. 

‘Do you know what he came 
for? To ask me to forgive him. 
As though I had not forgiven and 
blessed him every night of my life ! 
But when he asked me to marry 
him, again I would not. How 
could I, when I could not trust 
him? And yet,’ and here Honor 
pushed the hair from her face, and 
went on hurriedly, ‘three times 
since then he has come to me with 
the same pleading question on his 
lips, the same look of love in his 
eyes, and three times I have said 
him nay. But he never reproaches 
me now: instead of that, year by 
year I have seen the stern mastery 
over his passions ; year by year he 
grows more self controlled and less 
reckless. Now you know the secret 
of his noble work at St. Luke’s, and 
how he cools the fierce blood in his 
veins by sleepless nights and self- 
denying labours among the sick 
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and dying. There is a singular 
friendship between us. When the 
angry moods are on him, they say 
nothing but myinfluencecan soothe 
and restrain him. Even Mrs. Chi- 
chester owns it, and sends for me 
in allher troubles. Once with tears 
she prayed me to come to her and 
be her daughter. To do her jus- 
tice, I believe she repents of her 
former unkindness. Humphrey 
pleads for him too. He tells me 
Guy has made a vow to win me 
yet. Dym,’ stroking her hair, ‘ are 
you not sorry for me ?” 

*I am more sorry for him. O 
Honor, surely, surely you must 
trust him now !’ 

Honors answer was low and 
emphatic: ‘I suppose I do; for,’ 
leaning over and kissing her softly, 
‘I mean to be his wife 


‘ Honor, why have you told me 
this ?” 

There had been a brief interval 
of silence, only broken by the slow 
dropping of the pine-knots on the 
hearth. The creeping shadows on 
the ceiling widened and spread into 
grotesque shapes; the ragged edges 
of the poplars still swayed and 
flickered on the blinds. Outside, the 
soughing and creaking of the boughs 
still blended at intervals with the 
dull roll of the rising wind; the 
moon was watery, and shone with 
dim unequal light. Inside, the soft 
variable firelight played on the 
two faces—one downcast, troubled, 
moved by strange yearnings, woke 
into sudden pain; the other agi- 
tated by a joy that found its only 
safety in silence. 

‘ Honor, why have you told me 
this?? The question seemed to 
break involuntarily from Dym. She 
had listened to Honor’s narrative 
with hidden face and compressed 
lips. Now and then, a low inter- 
jection of surprise—a word or two, 
keynote to an intense sympathy— 
gave evidence that the listener had 
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not grown weary; but now the 
story was finished, it was wonderful 
how little Dym found to say. Only 
the tightening of her arms round 
Honor’s neck, and the heavy droop 
of her cheek on Honor’s breast, 
were eloquent enough. 

‘Why have I told you? Indeed, 
I hardly know: confidence is easily 
shared with one we love. Are those 
tears in your eyes, Dym?’ 

‘Never mind them; bend down 
your head, Honor. Lower! lower 
yet ! 

And as Honor’s calm beauty 
seemed to lean over and envelop 
her: ‘ I kiss this dear face, which I 
have grown to love, oh, so dearly. 
I bid God bless it! O Honor 
darling ! may you be happy! may 
you be very, very happy ! and Dym 
cast herself into her arms in a fit of 
bitter weeping. 

‘Hush, love! Nay, we must be 
calm! We have neither of us 
strength to spare for tears. Are 
you sorry for my happiness, then ?’ 

‘Sorry! oh, no !— glad, only 
glad,’ 

‘You must not cry, then,’ replied 
Honor, hushing her with sweet 
peremptoriness. ‘Dym, you will 
not lose your friend.’ 

With womanly instinct she had 
touched the sore place ; and though 
Dym winced, her tears flowed less 
painfully. 

“You are Guy’s profigéc. He is 
such a faithful friend, you will never 
be less to him because’ — here 
Honor's firm tones faltered a little 
—‘ because I am giving him back 
his happiness.’ 

Had she guessed Dym’s innocent 
secret—the pure girl-worship that 
had elevated Guy Chichester into 
an ideal, a hero invested by her 
imagination with all a hero’s no- 
bility? Had she given Dym this 
touching mark of her confidence 
because those wise woman’s eyes 
had read something of which Dym 
herself was ignorant ? 
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Dym could make nothing of the 
dull nameless pain that had lain 
so heavy on her heart as Honor 
talked. Unknown pangs, an odd 
doubt and dread, seemed to seize 
her, as she listened. Guileless and 
unsuspecting by nature, singularly 
childish in matters on which girl- 
hood is often prematurely wise, 
Dym had never shrunk from openly 
avowing her intense reverence and 
loyalty to Guy Chichester. 

It was this childish frankness that 
had roused honest Humphrey’s sur- 
prise. In his old-fashioned creed, 
Dym’s lack of reticence, her inno- 
cent admiration, her one-sided en- 
thusiasm, had first baffled and then 
interested him. He could not un- 
derstand it. By and by, he in- 
dulged in clumsy jokes about Dym's 
hero. Dym took them in excellent 
part. She rather enjoyed them than 
otherwise; and so Humphrey learn- 
ed tothink lightly ofthe whole thing ; 
and her stanch allegiance to her 
benefactor was only an added beauty 
in his eyes. 

But Honor, whohad long read her 
brother’s secret,doubted and sighed. 

It was only hero-worship—the 
purest love of which a girl’s nature 
was capable. But it had this one 
danger. Guy’s fascination would 
blind Dym to lesser lights: other 
men would fall short of such a 
standard. Dym’s humility and child- 
ishness kept her safe, it was true, 
from the danger of unrequited love; 
but was it likely that she would ever 
be induced to listen to Humphrey’s 
homely suit; that she could be 
satisfied with a nature that could 
give her plenty of honest manly 
love, but which could afford no 
scope for her imagination ? 

‘She will never love Humphrey,’ 
Honor often said sorrowfully to 
herself. 

And once, ‘ She loves Guy Chi- 
chester; but it is the love of a 
child rather than a woman.’ 
Perhaps Honor had come very 
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near the secret sting of Dym’s pain. 
She was not sorry for Honor’s hap- 
piness—nay, she rejoiced in it—but 
the thought of losing her friend was 
dreadful to her. His presence had 
grown to be as essential to her as 
the sunshine to her health. His 
words, his smiles, were meat and 
drink toher. When she was droop- 
ing, his energy revived her; his 
quaint wisdom, his odd philosophy, 
seemed to brace her morally, as a 
pure moorland breeze would have 
done physically. Insensibly she 
adopted his opinions, looked at 
things as he looked at them, and 
steered herself by his compass. 

As she remained silent, her mind 
stretched itself back to embrace the 
few months during which she had 
known him. A few months, barely 
a year, and yet how it had changed 
her whole life! 

Once Will was everything to her. 
Now had Will become only the 
second ? 

She remembered their first meet- 
ing. The tall bearded stranger, that 
seemed to block up the narrow 
schoolroom; the vigorous voice 
and laugh ; the keen quizzical eyes, 
that even that first evening seemed 
to gauge the depths of her girlish 
intellect ; the frank chivalry that 
prompted him to take up cudgels 
in detence of a poor friendless go- 
verness. 

She had liked him even then, 
when he was only ‘Cousin Guy,’ 
Edith’s kind friend and guardian. 

But he was Will’s hero too—the 
veritable Mr. Latimer, the Great 
Unknown, whose eccentric virtues 
they had often discussed. 

Dym thought of those happy 
evenings in Paradise-row. How 
kindly, how gently he had ever 
borne himself! Howhehad planned 
and arranged for her comfort, com- 
porting himself towards her more 
like some grave elder brother! Even 
as the master of Ingleside there 
had been nothing haughty and 
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wounding in his treatment of her. 
He had been brusque; but even 
in his brusquerie there had been 
something genial. He had dic- 
tated : people said Guy Chichester 
could be masterful and peremp- 
tory at times; but with one sad 
exception Dym had learned to 
obey. Was it not reward enough 
to win one of those bright pleasant 
smiles? She had never seen him 
since the night when he had folded 
her in his plaid, and carried her 
over those bleak wintry fields. His 
last act had been one of mute re- 
proach, when he had nearly broken 
her heart by refusing to accept a 
trifling service at her hand. Now 
on that night, when she had pushed 
him from her in half-delirious 
agony, he had gathered her to him 
with gentle words, and borne her 
swiftly in his strong arms through 
the cold and darkness. Her hero! 
her master! her friend! No, there 
was Only one woman worthy of him 
—the woman whose fair face was 
bending over her now so anxiously. 
Dym’s sorrowful humility had no 
envy in it. She let Honor soothe 
her with soft words and plentiful 
caresses: only when she had left 
her, she put up her hands to her 
face, and cried out to herself, only 
very softly, lest any should hear, 
that she had lost her friend, and 
prayed that God would bless them 
and take care of her. 

That sense of loss is a terrible 
one to a woman—to centre one’s 
interest, one’s love or friendship 
on one object—an object perhaps 
worthy of our deepest reverence— 
and then to see it gather some new 
affection into its life, and leave us 
outside in the cold. They are the 
same to us, they say; we have not 
lost our friend; our place by the 
hearthisthe same. True; but the 
fire is not burning brightly for us : 
its warmest light and heat are given 
to another. 

Good heavens! the unrequited 
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unsatisfied hunger and thirst of 
many a woman's nature—fountains 
that might water the desert with 
their sweetness—left arid and dry, 
their springs clogged up ; no marvel 
if the empty channels are stony 
enough sometimes. Lives must be 
lived ; affection will not always be 
choked : a warm loving heart must 
find vent for itself. ‘If he ask 
bread, shall he give him a stone?” 
Oh, these mighty mysteries, these 
unsolved questions—are there no 
answersin the infinite? Yea, peace; 
‘it needs be.’ These are the 
hearts that embrace a whole world 
—these are the sympathies that 
grasp the unloved little ones, the 
fallen, the lonely, the miserable, 
and strain them to warm, throbbing 
bosoms. 

* There are who sigh that no fond 
heart is theirs: None loves them best. 

Perhaps there are those who re- 
call how the great Christian poet 
of our century touched gently on 
this sore unhealed place of many 
a lonely life, and the marvellous 
answer—too sacred to be written 
here—which he has recorded for 
their comfort. Still, with all rever- 
ence, there are other and practical 
solutions to these social enigmas. 
We talk of wasted, disappointed 
lives, of blighted affections, of the 
loneliness of an unmarried woman’s 
home; and in doing so we over- 
look manifold blessings, wondrous 
opportunities, and, perchance, the 
end and object of it all. Asa 
woman writer of the present day 
very sweetly and sensibly Says: 
‘When there really seems to be 
so much kindness and _ gentle- 
heartedness, one is the more im- 
patient of a certain melancholy, 
desponding spirit which seems to 
prevail so often. . What 
possible reason can there be to 
prevent unmarried, any more than 
married, people from being happy 
or unhappy, according to their cir- 
cumstances—from enjoying other 
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pleasures more lively than the griefs 
and sufferings of their neighbours ? 
Are unmarried people shut out from 
all theatres, concerts, picture gal- 
leries, parks, and gardens? May 
they not walk out every day of the 
week? Are they locked up all the 
summer-time, and only let out when 
an east wind is blowing ?’* 

We claim for our unmarried 
women the foremost place in the 
noble ranks of the workers. Whofill 
our religious communities, our sis- 
terhoods, our hospital wards? Who 
are our sunniest writers? Who 
carry on noble labours for the poor 
and fallen of our sex? The world 
may spare a pity that degrades and 
wounds; sentimentalism may cease ; 
useless regrets and foolish sophisms; 
the eccentric genius, self-directed 
and misguided, may leave off blazon- 
ing the empty sounds of woman’s 
rights and woman’s wrongs. The 
real woman, ennobled by work, and 
merging ber identity in others, has 
found her right place, and can 
live out a glorious life, though it be 
not sweetened by mere earthly love. 
To forget herself—to live in others’ 
lives—to love with an unselfishness 
that demands little in return—to 
have real palpable work, and to do 
it with one’s whole heart and brain 
—and to look forward to the ‘rest 
that remaineth’—this is all that is 
needed to make the life of even the 
despised old maid ‘ something akin 
to the angels.’ 

Nor let it be said in thus proudly 
advocating the cause of the single, 
who have certainly their own bur- 
den to bear, that we slur over the 
simple kindly virtues of those more 
fortunate sisters who have found a 
strong arm to lean on. Methinks 
their temptation must be greater 
whose happiness is so rounded and 
perfected, that they sometimes see 
heaven mirrored on earth, and so 
lose the things that are invisible. 

In the eyes of many there might 
* Miss Thackeray's Totlers and Spinsters. 
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appear something over-strained and 
exaggerated in Dym’s affection for 
Guy Chichester. The world is given 
to look coldly on these sorts of pla- 
tonic friendship; and in the main 
I am inclined to think the world 
may be right. Very rarely we may 
find a safe exception. 

Dym’s pure childlike nature found 
its safeguard in ignorance. At pre- 
sentit was merely hero-worship,and 
the grateful love of the benefited to 
the benefactor. Had Guy Chiches- 
ter been old and gray-bearded, Dym 
would have had the same admiring 
tenderness, only it would have been 
more openly avowed. Dym’s sor- 
row, when she read the ending to 
Honor’s story, was merely caused 
by the instinctive dread of losing 
her friend : some instinct warned 
her that such a change must influ- 
ence her own life. In their perfect 
happiness they would not need 
her. Honor would take her place: 
her work at Ingleside would be 
over. 

‘Out in the cold indeed! Poor 
little, fluttering, childish heart, grow- 
ing womanly out of very pain, tast- 
ing for the first time the bitter- 
sweet of life! 

Dym’s troubled thoughts were 
carrying her into weary speculations 
about the future, when a quick tap 
at the door recalled her to the pre- 
sent. It could only be Humphrey, 
who had been of late a frequent 
visitor; certainly Dym’s low-voiced 
‘Come in’ had no welcoming sound 
in it. 

‘ That sounded dubious; are you 
sure I may come in?’ 

Dym’s heart gaveasudden bound. 
How many weeks had it been since 
she had heard thatkindly voice? The 
ruddy flame leaped up among the 
scattered logs as Guy Chichester’s 
broad shoulders blocked up the 
doorway, and his keen inquisitive 
glance scanned sofa and window- 
seat as though in search of some 
one ; then he paused, and put his 
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hand to his beard with the old move- 
ment of dissatisfied impatience. 
‘Are you alone? I thought — 
Where is Miss Nethecote ?’ 

Dym had stretched out her hands 
with an involuntary cry of surprise 
and pleasure; now they dropped to 
her side, and her lip quivered like a 
child. She had not seen him since 
that night, and yet he had no wel- 
come for her; he had saved her 
from the cold and darkness only 
for this! 

This was Dym’s first unreason- 
ing thought. Her second was to cry 
shame on her selfishness; surely the 
first welcome should be Honor’s. 

‘She was here just now; she will 
come back directly. Will you ring? 
Shall I send for her?” Dym’s quaver- 
ing voice had not a note of strength 
in it; it silenced Guy Chichester’s 
impatience directly. 

‘ By no means. I can wait; only 
she sent for me. Ah, my child, 
how you have suffered ! And moved 
to sudden compassion by the sight 
of the sweet pale face, Mr. Chi- 
chester stooped over her couch 
and lifted the little hand to his lips. 

The grave caress was too much 
for Dym ; her colour fluttered dan- 
gerously, and the large dark eyes 
brimmed over with tears, 

‘Dear child, I have been so 
sorry for you; but you are better 
now ?” 

* Much better ;’ and then, under 
her breath, ‘Oh, I am so glad to 
see you again, Mr. Chichester.’ 

The frank kindness of his look 
said he was glad too. 

‘I have missed nny little friend,’ 
sitting down by her, and glancing 
pitifully at the wasted hands and 
sunken cheeks ; ‘you must make 
haste and come back to us; my 
mother has been quite lost without 


you.’ 


* Your mother—oh, she has been 
so good to me’ 

* Ingleside is not the same place 
to her without you. How have 
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you managed to creep so far into 
her heart ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ smiling faintly. 
‘Did you say you had missed me, 
Mr. Chichester ?” 

‘ Of course’—with his old mis- 
chievous look ; ‘I have no one to 
contradict me now.’ But he re- 
pented of his jest when he saw Dym 
cover her face with her thin hands. 
* My dear child—nay, I was only 
jesting. No, I will not have this,’ 
taking down her hands authorita- 
tively. Then, as he read traces of 
real agitation in the white trem- 
bling lip, ‘ Miss Elliott, my poor girl, 
why what is this ? 

‘O Mr. Chichester, if you 
would only tell me you have for- 
given me ! Dym's two hands went 
out imploringly to him. In spite 
of her trouble she looked such a 
child, with her long wavy hair float- 
ing on the pillow, that he could 
not refrain from an exclamation of 
pity. So young and weak, how 
could he have found it in his heart 
to have been so stern with her ? 

‘If you will only let me hear 
you say so once, I think I could 
be almost happy.’ 

‘Hush!’ was all his answer; ‘you 
are hurting me.’ 

* Again ?’ her voice breaking al- 
most into a sob, ‘can I do nothing 
to atone for my fault, then ?’ 

*You have atoned for it over 
and over again. I will not have 
you bring up these old troubles.’ 

‘I cannot help it. Has not my 
imprudence nearly cost Honor’s 
life ? 

Mr.Chichestershuddered. ‘True,’ 
he muttered ; then, as he raised his 
eyes and saw Dym’s wistful look, 
he generously hastened to comfort 
her. ‘Will it make you happier to 
hear it? Well, then, I forgive you 
freely. Are you satisfied now ?’ 

‘ But if she had died!’ Dym half 
whispered to herself; and again 
that quick shudder passed over 
him. 
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‘If she had,’ catching his breath, 
then speaking calmly— if she had, 
I should still have forgiven you.’ 

*O Mr. Chichester !’ 

‘I should have been to blame as 
well as you.” Then breaking into 
one of his sunny smiles, ‘ But we 
will not imagine such dreadful 
things ; Honor is safe and you are 
better, and God has been very 
good to us.’ But the mention of 
her name brought back the old im- 
patience; he rose from his seat and 
began pacing the room. 

‘Do you know what has become 
of her? I shall lose my train, and 
I think she wishes to speak to me ; 
and his hand rested furtively where 
Honor’s little pencilled note was 
hidden. 

‘If you go down I will send her 
to you.’ And Guy, who needed no 
other bidding, came up to her 
couch again to bid her good-bye. 

‘I shall not see you again, I sup- 
pose ; good-night, rest well.’ But 
Dym’'s wistful hand detained him. 

‘We are friends again, Mr. Chi- 
chester ?” 

* Ay, surely. 


Why not ?” 
‘Sick people have curious whims 


sometimes. I wish you would call 
me that again.’ 

‘What, my little friend ?” 

‘I like that too; but there is a 
name you use sometimes ; and 
strange to say, he understood her. 

*Silly child,” he said, with an 
indulgent smile, ‘ you are getting 
spoiled amongst us. There, good- 
night, my child, good-night. Why 
do you look so grave ? 

‘I was onlythinking ofour motto, 
you remember, Qui patitur vincit ; 
it comes true always. Good-night, 
God bless you, Mr. Chichester ! 

Did he understand her? 

‘ He is come,’ was all she said to 
Honor, whom she found sitting 
alone in the moonlight. Honor 
bent her head in response, and a 
moment afterwards noiselessly left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CROWNED. 


Guy CHICHESTER was alone. 

Honor’s pretty sitting-room had 
a pleasant homelike air about it 
this evening: the soft lamp-light 
fell on the gray damask and deli- 
cately stencilled walls, Kiddleawink 
was stretched on the white rug, a 
work-basket stood open on Honor’s 
little table, and some lace-work lay 
where it had been thrown down 
weeks ago; a riding-whip and gaunt- 
let were beside it. A look of pain 
crossed Guy Chichester’s face as he 
noted these little tokens of Honor’s 
presence, and then he threw his 
arms across the back of the low 
velvet lounging-chair, and buried 
his face on them. 

Heaven knows what bitter 
thoughts were surging up in the 
man’s mind as his head sank de- 
spondingly on his folded arms. 
Regret for the past mingling with 
fears for the future ; intolerable 
longings, remorse for a wasted life, 
for talents frittered away, for op- 
portunities lost, for faults that had 
blasted so fair a promise, blended 
with rebellion against Fate, that 
had robbed him of his heart’s de- 
sire. 

‘I nearly lost her,’ was his in- 
ward groan. ‘She was right, and 
what good would my life have been 
to me—what good is it now? I 
am weary of this struggle ; of what 
avail is my manhood? I cannot 
bear this state of things much 
longer; itismaddening.’ The broad 
shoulders heaved with the impa- 
tient sigh. ‘Fool! he went on, 
‘weak, unmanly, to think I can 
hardly master myself in her pre- 
sence. One of these days I must 
rise against this soft tyranny; one 
of these days I must tell her that 
she must be my wife or nothing to 
me. Nothing! As though I could 
blot her out of my life—as though 
I could endure existence without 


her! Friendship! the very thought 
is Oppressive—a mere mockery. O 
Honor, I may have sinned, but at 
least you will have to answer for 
these wasted embittered years.’ A 
stifled sigh seemed to echo the un- 
spoken reproach—a soft sweep of 
drapery came nearer and nearer. 

‘Guy! It scarcely needed that 
whispered monosyllable to bring 
Guy Chichester back to the present 
again, for the hand whose touch 
had always thrilled through his 
man’s pulses was lying lightly on 
his arm; but the brown bearded 
face was only lifted for a moment. 
She could feel the electric shock 
that ran through him. 

*O Honor, Honor !’ 

She kept her steady hand on his 
arm, but her voice shook in its 
sweetness. 

‘Dear Guy, look again; it is 
your old Honor.’ 

‘But so changed, so pitiably 
changed! Honor, the girl was right; 
I might have lost you.’ 

‘True, dear friend.’ 

He raised his head, and drew her 
towards him with a fond peremptory 
movement, but for once there was 
no resistance. She stood with her 
head a little drooping and eyes 
downcast, as his keen glance noted 
the ravages that disease had made 
in her beautiful face and figure ; 
evidently he was unprepared for 
the change, for he relaxed his hold 
with a sudden groan. 

Her clear wistful eyes question- 
ed him, and then a fear seized her ; 
she grew paler, and pressed her 
hand to her side. ‘ Guy, you 
frighten me. Am I sucha wreck ?” 
For the poor soul feared that her 
beauty had faded. What if sick- 
ness had robbed her of her charms, 
and she no longer found favour in 
his eyes? 

But in his pain he misunderstood 
her. 

‘It would not have been fair. 
Death had no right to deprive me 
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of my treasure before it had come 
into my keeping,’ he said almost 
savagely. The old Berserk spirit 
kindled in his eye, the man seemed 
defying his fate. 

‘I wanted to live. Oh, it seemed 
too dreadful to die!’ she murmured, 
pressing nearer to him. Another 
time she would have rebuked his 
bitterness ; now her weakness and 
her need of him were so great that 
she could not refrain from a pang 
that he did not open his arms, and 
take her into them who had been 
given to him back from death; as 
though in his reverence he would 
have touched a hair of her head un- 
less she had suffered him ! 

Had he forgotten that only a 
little while ago he had prayed her 
to have mercy upon him, for that 
his trouble was greater than he 
could bear, and she had said him 
nay? How could he know that 
during these long years she had 
proved him, and that she was will- 
ing—ay, ready—to trust him now? 
Already the sullen gloom on his 
brow was infecting her with a new 
terror. Was she so changed—piti- 
ably changed, as he said? Was it 
this that was clouding his thank- 
fulness, and making him so unlike 
himself? Honor’s limbs trembled, 
her woman's nature had received a 
shock, the light died out of the 
beautiful eyes. 

‘Guy, I cannot bear this. What 
makes you so strange to me?” 

He drew his hand before his 
eyes, and then his voice changed ; 
he answered her with feigned cheer- 
fulness. 

‘To be sure, I have no right to 
be making you as dreary as my- 
self. I ought to be thankful, I 
am thankful, that you are spared, 
though it may not be for me; but 
one grows so h¢art-sick sometimes. 
But you cannot help that, can you, 
dear ?” 

‘Guy, how can you misunder- 
stand me so !’ 


‘Am I misunderstanding you, 
my poor Honor? How pale you 
look, and I am keeping you stand- 
ing! Sit down, dear.’ 

‘Not now.’ Yet Honor’s limbs 
could hardly support their weight ; 
she leant heavily against the chair, 
steadying herself with hands that 
had begun to tremble. Why did 
he not look at her ?—yet his voice 
was kind. 

‘You sent for me,’ speaking hur- 
riedly, as though he had suddenly 
remembered something; ‘you must 
not make me lose my train.’ 

*O Guy, must you go, and to- 
night ?” 

‘Elliott says there is no need— 

‘Then stay,’ interrupted Honor. 

‘ Stay—why ?’ he repeated, look- 
ing at her in surprise. ‘ You are 
the last person, are you not, to tell 
me to neglect my duty ? 

‘Your duty !—ah, yes. But may 
it not be here?” But again he mis- 
understood her. 

‘You are a good woman, Honor, 
you mean it for the best, but this 
must cease. Hush!’ as she tried 
to interpose a word ; ‘I did not 
mean to tell you this to-night—not 
to-night.’ 

‘ What is it you have to tell me, 
Guy ?’ and Honor’s voice grew faint. 
He was trying her cruelly, but she 
had no strength with which to 
answer him. 

‘I have been thinking it over— 
No, there is no time to-night, you 
are not well enough, and it seems 
ungrateful after you have been 
brought back from death. You 
do not think me unkind, do you, 
Honor ?” 

‘No, Guy;’ but there was a ring 
of despair in her voice. 

* You are so true a friend—you 
mean so well by me; but once for 
all you must understand that a 
man’s nature is not always under 
his control. This friendship be- 
tween us is mockery. I— What 
ails you, dear ?’ 
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‘O Guy, my heart is breaking ! 
Guy ! Guy 

At the cry of anguish from the 
woman he loved Guy Chichester 
turned pale, and _ involuntarily 
opened his arms, but the next mo- 
ment they dropped to his side. 

‘I forgot; I have no right,’ he 
muttered. 

Honor tottered back into a seat 
and covered her face with her 
hands ; and tears, the bitterest she 
had ever shed, dropped slowly 
through her wasted fingers. Had 
she come back to him through the 
valley of the shadow of death for 
this ? 

But the next moment he sprang 
to her side. 

‘Anything but that! he cried 
in a voice hoarse with emotion. 
‘Honor, it shall be as you wish. 
I would rather die than you should 
shed a single tear. Keep me by 
you if you will; when it grows too 
hard I will go away, as I have gone 
away before. O my darling, my 
darling! I never meant to hurt 
you like this.’ 

She looked up in his face and 
smiled —how sadly !—through her 
tears. ‘O Guy, am I that still ?’ 

‘Are you what, my darling? 
God help me, Honor, but I think 
you grow dearer to me every day 
I live. Ever since the first hour I 
saw you you have been the only 
woman in the world to me—my 
heaviest curse and my dearest 
blessing.’ 

‘And you love me still ? 

With quick revulsion he left her 
side and began pacing the room 

‘Have I deserved this Coubt? 
I thought you perfect, Honor; 
but you have no right to test your 
power like this; and then, as 
though afraid of his vehemence, 
*Do you remember how you clung 
to me that night? I could see your 
hands waving out to me in the 
darkness ever so far away; will 
you ever cling to me again?” He 


stopped and looked at the fair 
bowed face with intense yearning, 
and his voice grew low and pas- 
sionate. ‘O Honor, if it be for 
the last time, for the sake of the 
dear old days, kiss me once again, 
and bid God bless me before I go; 
for to-night I feel like a Cain 
branded with the thought of some 
lost paradise.’ 

Under the sheltering hands the 
pale face grew radiant. What were 
the words that seemed echoing down 
deep in her heart? ‘They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ 

‘Guy, come here; and as he 
leant over her she lifted up her 
face, flushed with brilliant colour, 
and kissed him, and then !aid her 
head on his breast. 

‘God bless you, dear! O my 
dear, my dear, you have nearly 
broken my heart ; but I understand 
it now. You must never leave me 
again, Guy, for,’ in a whisper, ‘I 
cannot do without you.’ 

Crowned indeed! Had it come 
to him at last ?—the prize he had 
won and lost, and which he had 
been striving to regain all these 
weary years. Was the seed he had 
sown in bitterness to bring forth a 
fair harvest? 

‘My God, I am not worthy,’ 
were the only words that came to 
him in that moment of culminating 
joy, when the woman he had wooed 
for so many years came to him and 
laid her noble head on his breast, 
and he could feel the beating of 
the pure heart against his own. 

‘My love, my love!’ was all he 
said; but the tightening of the 
strong arms about her, the mur- 
mured blessing from the lips that 
rested upon the bright hair, spoke 
volumes, and holding her to him 
in that long silent embrace, Guy 
Chichester thanked God and took 
courage. 


‘Honor, are you sure you trust 
me now?’ 
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They were sitting together side 
by side. Honor looked a little 
spent and weary with happiness, 
but the tender shining of her eyes 
and the varying colour on her face 
made her so like the ‘Honor 
bright’ of the old days, that Guy 
Chichester could almost have 
thought that the long bitterness 
was a dream, and that they had 
never been parted. 

‘It was in this room, do you re- 
member, Honor, that you gave me 
back this ;’ and he opened a little 
case and showed her the diamond 
hoop. ‘I have carried it about 
with me ever since. I hardly dared 
to hope its owner would wear it 
again.’ 

She looked at him with her old 
beautiful smile, but it deepened 
into gravityas the diamonds slipped 
into their old place, and Guy took 
hand and ring into his keeping. 

‘Six years ago, in this dear old 
room, you promised to be my wife. 
We have gone through a good deal 
since then. You will not keep me 
long waiting, will you, dear?” 

‘No, Guy?’ 

‘You will soon come to me ?” 

‘Whenever you wish it,’ was the 
quiet answer. 

There was something almost 
solemn in this second betrothal. 
Guy Chichester was the first to 
break the silence. 

‘And you can really trust me 
now ?” 

‘Fully and entirely. I see now 
that I was wrong to doubt you, 
Guy. I believe, after all, that we 
were both to blame.’ 

‘ For what, love ?’ 

‘For all these wasted unhappy 
years, when we might have been 
together. No, don’t stop me, dear. 
If you only knew how I have 
longed to ask your forgiveness ! 

‘Mine? You must be jesting, 
Honor.’ 

She smiled and shook her head. 
‘No; I have been wrong too. 
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I have been harsh and ungenerous. 
Your mother was right when she 
said I loved my own will too much 
to make you happy; and yet no 
woman was ever prouder of her 
lover than I was of you, Guy.’ 

‘You were always too good to 
me. I will not have you reproach 
yourself like this. But for my 
cursed temper, you would have 
been my wife long ago.’ 

She sighed, and he could feel 
the hand he held trembled slightly. 

‘Do you know the thought that 
haunted me most in my illness? 
It was remorse that I had not loved 
you well enough. Yes, indeed,’ 
as Guy uttered an incredulous ex- 
clamation, ‘ “ perfect love casteth 
out fear.” My love was imperfect 
while I feared to trust you.’ 

‘You knew me too well; it was 
all my fault, all my fault.’ 

‘You say that to comfort me, 
but indeed I was hard on myself 
as well as you. Do you remember 
that day when I interceded for 
Stewart? I was nearly yielding 
then.’ 

‘Nearly, but not quite.’ 

‘No; the old fear still remained. 
I had heard all about your noble 
work then, Guy; and when you 
prayed me to come to you, such a 
longing constrained me that I could 
have cast myself into your arms, if 
you had only been less stern with 
me. When I thought that I should 
die, and that you would never 
know how I loved you, I felt as 
though my heart were breaking.’ 

‘ Hush, dear! you must not grow 
pale over these memories. How 
could you fear me, when you knew 
I worshipped the ground you 
walked upon ?” 

‘Ah, it is all over and gone! 
Now I shall never doubt you 
again—never, Guy; then looking 
at him with all her soul in her 
eyes, ‘You must not do all the 
worship.’ 

‘Why not? stooping over her 
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and kissing the broad white fore- 
head. 

‘You must leave a little of that 
to me.’ 


Guy Chichester did not go to 
London that night. Just before 
midnight he and Kelpie made 
their appearance in the library at 
Ingleside, startling William Elliott 
from a fireside meditation. 

The clergyman dropped his hand 
wearily from his forehead as Kelpie 
rushed in with his rousing bark, 
and began describing circles on 
the rug. Guy thrust his hands in 
his pockets and whistled nonchal- 
antly as he took his usual lounging 
attitude against the mantelpiece. 
Will’s look of astonishment baffled 
description. 

‘What, you have not gone after 
all, or has the train broken 
down?’ 

‘Not to my knowledge. A man 
is allowed to change his mind, I 
suppose? Latimer’s cubs may 
take care of themselves. My days 
at St. Luke’s are over.’ 

Will stared at him. Then he 
put on his spectacles and regarded 
him fixedly for a minute, took 
them off again, and said, ‘Oh!’ 

Guy Chichester stroked his beard 
with a conscious air. 

‘I have not hurt your feelings, 
have I, Elliott?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘It is not good to be neglectful 
of one’s own parish.’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘Kentish Town may be a strong- 
hold of the Philistines, but there 
may be heathens very near one's 
hearth. My head gardener Crouch 
has a strong savour of Calvinistic 
doctrine about him. He told me 
the other day that he knew he was 
predestined to eternal torment. I 
Ought to have it out with him. 
Charity begins at home, eh ?” 

‘I don’t know. I think it too 
often stops there,’ growled Will, 


who for once chose to be in a per- 
verse humour. 

‘ You parsons can be aggravating 
enough sometimes. Why can’t you 
be more tender over a returning 
prodigal? It is better by far to 
talk to old Humphrey ; he would 
not hedge up a man’s good resolu- 
tions in the way you are doing.’ 

‘Humph! it is never too late to 
mend. So you are going to reform, 
are you, squire? Have you found 
a cure for your restlessness ?” 

‘I have a great mind to keep 
my own counsel, to punish you for 
your irony.’ 

‘Why do you disappoint a man’s 
expectations, then? I thought you 
were going to be a second Mungo 
Park, or Captain Cook at least; 
that you would discover some inac- 
cessible mountain or navigate some 
untraversable lake. Who quenches 
the godlike spirit of enterprise 
within you? Ha, ha! Prometheus 
chained ! Guy Chichester buried in 
the Happy Valley !’ 

Mr. Chichester smiled grimly. 

‘ By the fates, you try my patience 
too far. Is that all your priest- 
craft can do for a repentant sinner, 
terrify him with a nightmare of vul- 
tures? To the winds with such 
sorry prophecies! I have a whole 
Arcadia framed and glazed in my 
mind's eye.’ 

‘Pipe on, then, to a chorus of 
Phyllises and Corydons,’ muttered 
Will drowsily. 

But Guy Chichester was too much 
in earnest to heed his satire. 

‘I have asked too much of life. 
After all, a man has only to limit 
his desires to reap content. [ 
don’t think that my notions are 
utopian, after all.’ 

‘That depends on common sense 
being one of the ingredients,’ was 
the somewhat uncivil answer. But 
Mr. Chichester went on undaunted 
by the sarcasm. 

‘If we were all to add up our 
sins, I suppose the sum-total would 
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scare a few of us. Don’t you think 
our sins of omission would swell 
the balance awfully ?” 

‘Where are you drifting now? 
Rather a wide margin, from Pan’s 
pipes to original sin.’ 

‘Iam only repeating my Miserere. 
I do not think I ever realised be- 
fore my responsibility as a landed 
proprietor. I must tell you seri- 
ously what I think of doing. I 
shall settle down in earnest; take 
Humphrey’s advice, work the 
home farm; build that batch of 
cottages he is always worrying me 
to begin; enclose more of the 
commen-land; and see if I can 
make half as good a landlord and 
country gentleman as my father 
did.’ 

‘Amen, and all honour to Miss 
Nethecote.’ 

Guy started and turned red. 

‘Who told you? I mean, how 
did you guess it?’ 

‘Do you think it needed any 
telling when one could look at your 
face? There, let us cease this 
fencing. I congratulate you with 
my whole heart ; and as Will held 
out his hand Guy Chichester 
caught it and wrung it fervently. 

*You are a good fellow, Elliott. 
God bless you! She has told me 
all about it, and how you stood 
my friend ; and I am happier than 
I have ever been in my life. And, 
Elliott, is she not an angel?” 

‘She is what is better still, a 
pure loving woman. Will you take 
it amiss if I say a word to you?” 

* Of course not.’ 

* Heaven is granting you a trea- 
sure. You have lost it once; be 
careful how you guard it for the 
future.’ 

*You have every right to say 
this to me,’ returned Guy impa- 
tiently ; ‘but do you think such 
advice is needful? I have suf- 
fered too much to peril my happi- 
ness again.’ 

‘He that thinketh he standeth,’ 
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repeated Will solemnly. ‘Forgive 
me if I seem to be preaching ; but 
I do not believe that any earthly 
motive — any affection, however 
strong —can avail us in an hour 
of temptation. Sometimes when I 
look at you I tremble, for you seem 
to stand alone.’ 

‘My good angel will always be 
near me,’ replied Guy Chichester 
softly. 

‘They are always near us,’ re- 
turned Will, with a sigh, ‘ mine as 
well as yours; and yet we have 
our falls sometimes. When our 
hands are down, the Amalekites 
prevail; when we least expect it, our 
Philistines are upon us.’ 

‘I am not worthy of her; I feel 
that.’ 

‘She would love you if you were 
ten times as unworthy. I only want 
you to prove yourarmour. You see, 
I am claiming my rights of friend- 
ship in speaking so openly. Well, 
and so your days at St. Luke’s are 
over ?” 

* Yes, thank Heaven ; but I hope 
to be a good friend to it still. What 
do you think Honor says? That 
some day I must take her to see 
all our old haunts.’ 

‘It is like her goodness. 
I hope you will both come.’ 

*I shall bring my wife to see 
you. O Elliott, does it not seem 
strange to think the old lonely life 
is passed away like some bad dream 
—the restlessness and fever gone, 
and love, work, reality, replacing 
it? Honor has such a large heart ; 
if I let her she will be the good 
lady of St. Luke’s as well as of our 
village.’ 

‘You must not leave us entirely ; 
I can ill spare you,’ returned Will 
with some emotion. ‘I love to 
think of those old days, when you 
came over and helped us.’ 

‘Poor Elliott! I always said the 
work was too hard for you. Your 
sister little knew you were on the 
brink of illness when I fetched you 
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away. But these two months’ rest 
will set you up, eh?” 

‘Yes, I am getting well and 
hearty again; but I doubt if this 
idleness agrees with me. I feel 
restless out of the traces.’ 

‘Nonsense! By the bye, Elliott, 
I have something to ask you. What 
is your opinion of Latimer ?’ 

‘Of your cousin, do you mean ?” 

‘Ay, the marble priest, as that 
little piece of wickedness calls him. 
How do you and he pull together ?” 

‘Fairly well. I think you all 
underrate him.’ 

‘Ah, you think he has a con- 
science under that stiff mask of 
his ? 

‘A very sensitive one.’ 

‘Well, Lat’s a good fellow, if 
Kate were not too much for him. 
You are better off without a help- 
meet.’ 

Will winced. His friend’s words 
toucheda soreplace. Inhis younger 
days he had had pleasant visions of 
a happy home and wife and chil- 
dren, before poverty and his infir- 
mities had debarred him of this 
hope. His was a nature keenly alive 
to the pain of loneliness and want 
of sympathy, though few guessed 
what the renunciation had cost him. 
Silent and many were the victories 
that his quiet endurance won. Stern 
only with himself, he was uniformly 
gentle with others; and he had 
learned not only to sympathise with 
the sad and suffering, but, what was 
far harder, to rejoice in their joy. 

For one moment something like 
bitterness crossed his mind as he 
contrasted himself with his friend : 
theone revelling in health, strength, 
full of vigour, rich in intellect, laden 
with the good things of this world, 
blessed with the possession of a 
loving heart; the other, young, 
yet strangely conversant with pain, 
bound by infirmity, an object of 
pity even to those who reverenced 
him, his great intellect earning for 
him the merest pittance, his hearth 
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cold and lonely, no woman’s face 
within his home, no child to come 
creeping about his knees. 

But as though he felt the cold 
touch of some demon, he shook off 
his sadness with gentle sarcasm. 

* You are wrong. I have a grim- 
mer helpmeet than your cousin. 
Long years ayo I wooed her, and 
she came to me. She keeps my 
hearth clean, but not warm ; her 
embraces are as chaste as snow and 
as cold as ice.’ 

Mr. Chichester made a grimace. 

‘If I read your riddle aright, El- 
liott, I should sue for a divorce.’ 

‘For shame ! I will not have you 
deride my mistress! You only see 
her homely features ; she keeps all 
her beauties for me. No, I have 
honestly won her, and shall keep 
her till death.’ 

‘Mark my words! In a few 
months you will change her for a 
richer bride.’ 

‘Rank heresy! What! abjure 
poverty ?” 

‘ Moderate wealth would add to 
your means of doing good.’ 

‘I prefer my present stewardship. 
What can be nobler work than the 
cure of souls ?” 

‘Pooh ! there are souls as valu- 
able to be saved up here. Did I 
not tell you about my gardener 
Crouch ? Would you have the poor 
man spend his life in terror of eter- 
nal perdition? He has worsted 
Latimer in an argument already.’ 

‘ My dear Chichester, what have 
I to do with Mr. Fortescue, or 
Crouch either ?’ 

‘You may have plenty to do with 
both if you will. You have given 
me advice, and I shall take the 
liberty of repaying it with interest. 
There are stronger men needed at 
St. Luke’s.’ 

‘Granted ; but where could you 
find one more willing? St. Luke’s 
is my life.’ 

‘Lythe is the very man for 
it.’ 
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‘ My work is as necessary to me 
as your love is to you.’ 

‘ An ill matched comparison! I 
say Lythe is the man.’ 

Will was silent. 

‘ My dear fellow, I have arranged 
it all with Latimer. He has his 
faults, I allow: he is confoundedly 
proud, but he is a very jewel of a 
vicar. He will leave you to all your 
vagaries.’ Andas Will looked mys- 
tified, he repeated, ‘I tell you, I 
have settled it all with him, 

‘I am quite as much in the dark 
as ever.’ 

Mr. Chichester gave one of his 
hearty laughs. 

‘To be sure. I have never ex- 
plained myself. Well, I don’t know 
whether it is Kate’s fancies, or 
whether Latimer is really delicate 
on the chest ; anyhow, my mother, 
Grey, and Kate have imagined it 
between them, and Latimer is to 
spend the next two or three winters 
at Mentone. Some one has offered 
him a chaplaincy there.’ 

‘I really think he is delicate.’ 

‘I suspect it is a bit of over- 
caution—a bit of remorse on my 
lady's part for nearly worrying him 
into an early grave; or most likely 
she finds the vicarage dull as well 
as damp in the winter: these dark- 
eyed women are so artful.’ 

‘You are too hard on Mrs. For- 
tescue. I think her a charming 
person.’ 

* My dear fellow, your charity is 
so universal that I believe you 
would extend it to Medusa herself. 
You would ask her so prettily to 
avert her death-darting glances, 
that her Gorgon soul would be 
charmed. If there is anything I 
detest, it is charity.’ 

Will smiled resignedly. 

‘Charitable people are so slow. 
If everybody were to agree with 
you, the world wou!d not be worth 
living in. Depend upon it, Adam 
and Eve were dreadfully tired of 
each other before Eve conceived 
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the brilliant idea of eating the 
apple.’ 

‘Do you know you would shock 
any one who did not know you as 
well as I do?’ 

‘Kate’s name always rankles. 
I believe I hate that woman ; she 
is sheer humbug, and Lat believes 
inher. So you like my lady, eh? 

‘She has been very good-natured 
to me. Dym rather dislikes her, I 
believe.’ 

‘Bravo, Miss Dym! Well, Lati- 
mer being off duty half the year, it 
is quite indispensable to have a 
good resident curate, who can take 
charge of the parish in the vicar’s 
absence. The work is light, the 
pay good as such things go—two 
hundred and fifty, and lodgings 
found, I believe Latimer said.’ 

‘Indeed, is it usual in these 
northern parishes for the squire to 
add another hundred to the curate’s 
stipend ?” 

Mr. Chichester looked discon- 
certed. 

‘A hundred and fifty being 
nearer the mark,’ 

‘What makes you so sharp to- 
night? I suppose I may do as I 
like in my own parish ? 

‘ Indeed, are you the lay-rector ? 

‘No, I am not, Mr. Elliott ; but 
Birstwith belongs to me, and I 
do not choose the curate of my 
church, which my father built, to 
be paid less well than my butler 
or head gardener.’ 

‘I think you are right,’ returned 
Will sadly, hanging his head. 

‘If you will undertake thischarge, 
the two hundred and fifty a year 
will be yours ; if you refuse, it will 
go to another man.’ 

‘T trust you will find one to your 
liking,’ replied Will gently. 

‘What! you decline ?” 

‘I fear I must do so.’ 

‘You call me your friend, and 
refuse the first favour I have ever 
asked you! Do you know I have 
set my heart upon this ?” 
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‘It grieves me to be obliged to 
disappoint you, but I cannot leave 
St. Luke’s.’ 

‘Tut, man! your reasons ?” 

*I have given them.’ 

‘None that I recognise as such. 
Do be reasonable, Elliott, and look 
at this in a sober matter-of-fact 
way. Does not common sense 
tell you you are not the man for a 
dense over-populated parish like 
that ? 

‘I am not much to look at, cer- 
tainly,’ returned Will with a faint 
smile; ‘but I am young to be 
superannuated and set down to 
do nothing in a country village. 
Hitherto my strength has been 
like the widow’s cruse, it has never 
failed me.’ 

‘Don’t boast, it may give way 
to-morrow. DoTI not know what 
work at St. Luke’s means? I hate 
to think of you in those close 
squalid streets.’ 

‘Such as it is, it is the very breath 
of my life. Take me away from 
St. Luke’s and I am nothing.’ 

‘You used not to say so.’ 

‘No; six months ago I should 
have thought differently. I have 
learnt to know myself and St. 
Luke’s better now. Don’t ask me 
to leave my people.’ 

Mr. Chichester walked up and 
down the room hurriedly. 

‘Such Quixotic nonsense, such 
a lamentable want of common 
sense!’ he muttered. ‘I have set 
my heart on this. We want you 
near us. It would have pleased 
Honor—I know it would. She 
always says our drowsy parish 
wants waking up. You are just 
the one to rouse us.’ 

‘You are very good, but I am 
not what you think me,’ mur- 
mured poor Will. 

‘What do you care what we 
think of you?’ returned Guy tes- 
tily. ‘Just when 1 want to make 
every ane as happy as I am—not 
that that is possible,’ he added 
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hastily. ‘I always thought it was 
your wish to provide a home for 
your sister; but now the oppor- 
tunity has come you shrink from 
it.’ 

‘You tempt me sorely,’ returned 
Will in an agitated voice. ‘If it 
were for her good—but no, I can- 
not reconcile it to my sense of 
duty. Mr. Benedict is getting old. 
I have become almost like a son 
to him. He has just stinted him- 
self to add another fifty pounds to 
my salary. You are wrong when 
you pityme. I have more than a 
sufficiency for my needs.’ 

‘But your sister,’ interrupted 
Mr. Chichester. ‘Why don’t you 
include her in your list of duties, 
past, present, and to come ?” 

‘Do you think I have forgotten 
her? Poor little Dym! No; I 
am not quite so selfish as that. It 
is partly for her sake that I refuse.’ 

‘Your reasons?’ again demanded 
Guy. 

‘Pardon me if I keep some of 
them to myself,’ returned Will with 
a look of pain. His friend’s gene- 
rous persistence distressed him be- 
yond measure. ‘Probably if you 
had offered me this last spring, 
when Dym was with me, I shoul 
have accepted it joyfully. I think 
now that it is better that she should 
continue independent of me.’ 

‘Why so? Her brother is her 
natural protector. I do not yet 
know Honor’s wishes, but if she 
leave us would you turn her on the 
world again ?” 

‘No, no. Ah, how you harass 
my resolution! It is hard enough 
to do one’s duty ; but if there be a 
doubt which is one’s duty! Give 
me a few days to think over this. 
I will speak to Dym herself.’ 

‘Do so by all means,’ returne.| 
Guy joyfully, who took this hesiia- 
tion for victory. ‘I have not a 
doubt of what Miss Elliott will 
say.’ 

‘After all she is my first duty,’ 
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muttered Will, passing his hand 
weariedly over his brow. His man- 
ner startled Mr. Chichester, and 
he looked at him more keenly than 
he had done yet. 

*I wish I could sound all your 
reasons,’ he said abruptly. ‘There 
is something behind all this. Well, 
I suppose it would be no use if I 
talked till cock-crowing.’ 

‘It will be that soon,’ replied 
Will with a strange smile. ‘Ah, 
well, you were too happy and I 
was too thoughtful to sleep. Good- 
night, Chichester. You won't bear 
me malice if my conscience falls 
foul of your wishes ?” 

‘ Confound all consciences!’ was 
the somewhat gruff answer. ‘The 
worst is, the more a man plagues 
you and tramples on your pet pre- 
judices, the better you are sure to 
like him.’ 

‘And you will forgive me if I 
disappoint you ?’ asked Will, hold- 
ing out his thin hand. How white 
and fragile it looked beside Guy’s 
strong brown one ! 

‘I can forgive you anything but 
being such a saint,’ returned Mr. 
Chichester in his whimsical way. 
‘There, God bless you, old fellow. 
I am happy enough to forgive the 
whole world, and even myself.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


THE two friends parted, but not 
to sleep. 

Guy’s happiness kept him rest- 
less. He would have liked to have 
sat till morning descanting on the 
manifold perfections of his be- 
trothed ; he had kept Will a full 
hour after the last ‘good-night’ had 
been said, listening to his animated 
plans for the future; but the worn, 
weary look on Will’s face at last 
warned him to desist, and to tax 
no longer his sympathising pa- 
tience. 


Strong excitement always stimu- 
lated Guy Chichester like new 
wine; sleep would not come at his 
bidding. Honor’s sweet looks, her 
words, her few precious caresses, 
haunted the happy lover; and 
though his waking dreams at last 
terminated in a brief nap, he sprang 
up long before it was light, and 
summoning his faithful companion 
Kelpie, set out for one of his in- 
terminable walks over hill and 
dale. 

Will, on the contrary, lay open- 
eyed and anxious long after the 
darkness had passed into twilight, 
and twilight into the gray dawning 
of another day. 

Such nights were not new to 
him. Often and often he had risen 
from his couch and trimmed the 
midnight lamp, to relieve bodily 
uneasiness and induce slumber by 
hard mental labour. In the dark- 
est hours of his pain such wisdom 
and strength would come to him, 
that they who saw his pale face 
radiant with some secret joy would 
marvel at the triumph of the soul 
over so frail a body. 

While others slept none saw him 
kneeling, sometimes for hours, be- 
fore his open Bible; none knew of 
the strong cries for help that went 
up to heaven—of the bitter con- 
flicts that were fought by one poor 
priest, whom men pitied; none 
knew the loneliness of the great 
heart which was learning every day 
to know its own weakness more— 
a heart that had chosen for itself 
poverty and the company of Christ’s 
poor, that asked nothing for itself 
but to spend and be spent in its 
Lord’s service. 

And yet there were times when 
William Elliott reproached himself 
for unfaithfulness, when his soul 
was torn by a sense of unfitness 
and neglect of duty, when his mea- 
sure of strength seemed small, 
when he looked for help and found 
none. Great souls have these 
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crises ; it is the refined metal that 
goes down into the furnace. 

Sometimes in our greatest need 
the sun goes down, and to us there 
is no Gibeon, no valley of Ajalon ; 
our hosts are fighting rank against 
rank, good against evil, but it is in 
utter darkness. What false charges 
we make, what losses, what blood- 
shed ! our reserve forces are of no 
avail; our advance, our rearguard 
are wounded; where are the stan- 
dards—which side sends forth the 
note of victory? Light! light! is 
all we ask, and shall that be de- 
nied ? 

Could we ourselves feel the force 
of the temptation that precedes a 
fall, I think there would be an end 
to harsh judgment. Many a one 


fights valiantly for a time, who at 
the last is overborne to the ground 
by a sudden charge. Happy those 
who, though mortally wounded, can 
rise and fight on! 

A terrible anxiety was racking 


the heart and brain of William 
Elliott when the gray morning 
broke and found him watching. 

Now and then the steady flow 
of argument was broken by discon- 
nected recollections. 

‘Just like him,’ he thought, ‘to 
remember others in the first hour 
of his happiness; another man 
would have wrapped himself in 
pardonable egotism at such a time. 
What a grand whimsical nature it 
is !—generous, yet as simple as a 
child. Was it wrong of me to warn 
him? A man cannot quite outlive 
his passions ; and she—all women 
are so sensitive. Why, even I, 
though I love him dearly, I think 
we should be better friends apart. 
His will is so strong, that it would 
almost constrain people to sacrifice 
their conscience, at least in trifles.’ 

He pondered again, and then 
broke intoafresh channel: ‘Onlyto 
know what is right—my poor little 
Dym! And yet it would be cruel 
kindness. I have had my warning, 


a double one. “Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther,” seems 
written up against me if I take this 
path. A little while ago, and I 
should have hailed this offer as a 
godsend ; rest, study, friendship— 
what more could I ask of life? But 
now I should soon score under- 
neath them idleness, vacuum, soul- 
weariness. Iam not what I was; 
this northern air is deleterious to 
my moral nature. Oh, for the safety 
of the traces again! Shall I ven- 
ture it for Dym’s sake? No, no; I 
will go back to my old work, 
though I break down under it.’ 

His right hand clenched itself as 
it lay on the coverlid, the secret 
workings of some strong emotion 
made the cold sweat stand on his 
forehead. Had he found a lion in 
his path, that the whole man seem- 
ed girding himself up to do battle ? 
‘ My God, judge Thou the right, for 
my wisdom has become foolishness 
to me,’ he prayed ; but still the old 
argument went on. 

‘Shall I do evil that good may 
come? Will it be evil if I doit for 
my child’s sake—she is so young 
and weak? Will it not be cow- 
ardly to shrink from this new work? 
And yet, if what I fear should hap- 
pen, would it not have been best to 
have taught her to depend on her 
own resources, rather than on so 
sorry a protector? Poor little 
Dym! and yet it would make her 
so happy.’ 

And then a sudden weariness 
came upon him. ‘I will wait a few 
days, and then I will speak to Dym,’ 
he said to himself. ‘ Woman’s in- 
stinct is often wiser than man’s 
reason ; perhaps when we discuss 
it together, I may be better able to 
judge than I am now.’ And then 
he slept. 

It was the gray dawn of another 
day when a strange dream came to 
him. Falling asleep, a sudden re- 
membrance flashed across him of 
a childish speech Dym had once 
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madetohim. Memory plays usthese 
tricks sometimes: mere trifles come 
to the recollection of dreaming 
men, they say, and often in that 
dim borderland between waking 
and sleep some vivid image of 
past days will suddenly arise and 
startle us. 

And so it was that Will drowsily 
bethought himself of a certain deep 
hanging lane, full of red ruts and 
sweet with blackberry thickets, 
where once, many years ago, he had 
walked with his little sister. 

She was a dark-eyed child then, 
and he remembered how he had to 
stoop for her chubby hands to 
clasp his arm. By and by they had 
sat down on a stile to rest, and he 
had gathered her a great bunch of 
rowan-berries. 

*You are my king, Will Con- 
queror, and this shall be your 
sceptre,’ she had said, pushing the 
crimson glory into his hand. 

‘A poor king, my pet.’ 

Dym played with the mountain- 
ash thoughtfully. 

‘Will, when you grow up, I 
wonder what sort of man you will 
be.’ 

‘What sort? Why, you sillychild, 
like other men, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ replied the child 
earnestly, ‘not like other men, 
Will; you have a look on your 
face which reminds me of those 
men in red and blue in the painted 
window at church.’ 

‘Hush, little profanity ; those 
are saints and martyrs.’ 

‘Why don’t you be a saint and 
martyr too, dear? and then when 
you are dead they will put a glory 
round your head. Wouldn’t you 
like a glory better than anything, 
Will ? 

‘I should like to smell black- 
berries again,’ muttered Will 
dreamily. Where was he? There 
was the deep rutty lane again, the 
rowan-trees, and the trail of honey- 
suckle, but no chubby child’s hands 
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met over his arm, no sweet child’s 
face lifted itself in the sunshine. 

He sat himself down on the old 
stile; some birds sang from the 
nut-copse, a white butterfly glanced 
hither and thither ; the stillness op- 
pressed him, the green gloom of 
the overhanging trees, the unchang- 
ing sunshine ; he felt heart-sick, 
overwhelmed with sadness. Sud- 
denly, by some strange instinct, he 
knew he was not alone: some 
unseen power seemed to root him 
to the spot; he could not look 
round, and yet he felt impelled to 
speak. 

‘Where is the child ?’ he asked. 

‘She is a child no longer,’ re- 
sponded a voice behind him; ‘chil- 
dren seldom weep. Do you know 
me?” 

‘I know your voice. Don't let 
me see your eyes, they would 
frighten me; men cannot look on 
angels.’ 

‘Am I an angel, then ?’ 

‘I will hold your white robe 
tightly—so. No, you must not leave 
me. I have lost my way; if you 
be woman as well as spirit, show 
me my place.’ 

‘Learn wisdom from a child’s 
lips. Look for it among the noble 
army of martyrs.’ 

‘ Was she right, then—will they 
put a glory round my head ?” 

‘ Peace, poor soul! there is no 
glory needed but His; take this.’ 
The robe slipped from his nerve- 
less fingers, he was alone. On 
the ground lay a cross, heavy and 
spiked with iron; a blood-red clus- 
ter of rowan-berries lay upon it. 

And the voice! Waking up, 
Will fell on his knees and stretched 
out his trembling hands, for he 
knew that he had entered into the 
cloud. 


‘ Have you seen Guy this morn- 
ing ?? was Mrs. Chichester’s first 
question, as Will‘entered the break- 
fast-room ; ‘Dorothy tells me he 
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has not gone up to London after 
all’ 

‘It was not necessary, he thought 
better of it,’ returned Will hesi- 
tatingly ; he was not sure how far 
he might trench on his friend’s con- 
fidence. As he took his seat oppo- 
site tohis hostess, Mrs. Chichester’s 
eyes, dim as they were, were struck 
by the young clergyman’s paleness. 

‘You do not take care of your- 
self, my dear Mr. Elliott ; you let 
Guy keep you up too late at nights.’ 

‘It was my own fault,’ returned 
Will mildly; ‘he surprised me in 
a fireside meditation when he came 
in from the Cottage.’ 

‘What, did he go over to the 
Cottage again last night?” Mrs. 
Chichester’s tone had a trifle of 
displeasure in it. 

Will wisely held his peace. 

‘It is time for me to put in an 
appearance when you cross-exa- 
mine my friend in my absence, 
mother,’ exclaimed her son gaily, 
as he and Kelpie entered at that 
moment, bringing plenty of fresh 
air with them. 

‘Why, how you startle one, Guy!’ 
remonstrated his mother, half 
laughing. ‘When are you and 
Kelpie going to leave off your va- 
gabond ways? Put back your hair, 
you foolish fellow ; have you been 
walking bareheaded in this wind ?” 

‘Wind! I scarcely felt a breath 
of air. Faugh! you feel like hot- 
house plants here,’ as Will shivered 
at the opening door. ‘Give me 
some coffee, madre, please. I am 
afraid I am unromantic enough to 
state I have an enormous appetite 
this morning.’ 

Mrs. Chichester looked fondly 
at her son as her hands were busy 
among the cups and saucers. ‘ How 
well, how handsome he looked!’ 
she thought ; ‘ other men were not 
to compare with him.’ Perhaps her 
maternal eyes were partial. Guy 
Chichester’s face was too irregular 
and strong-featured to be called 
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handsome, but it was a goodly face 
enough for all that, bronzed and 
ruddy with health, his keen eyes 
sparkling with animation, and the 
curly head and beard looking none 
the worse for being dishevelled by 
the wind. Mr. Chichester ran his 
hand carelessly through them as he 
was bid. ‘I hope you got more 
sleep than I did, Elhott. Mother, 
look at him ; he has a headache.’ 

‘Nothing to mention,’ returned 
Will, his pale face flushing a little. 
‘I think, as I have already break- 
fasted, that I will go to the library 
and write some letters ; that is, if 
Mrs. Chichester will excuse me.’ 

‘ Do so, by all means, and then 
you will be ready to walk over to 
the Cottage presently.’ 

Mrs. Chichester waited till Mr. 
Elliott had left the room, and then 
she turned to her son. 

‘ You almost live at the Cottage, 
Guy; now Honor is better, don’t 
you think it would be as well to 
cease such frequent visits ? It sets 
people talking, and it is all no use.’ 

Guy Chichester pushed away his 
plate and walked to the window ; 
he was obviously at a loss how to 
reply. 

* I know you do not like advice 
on this subject, but you ought to 
see for yourself that Honor disap- 
proves of it. She bas seen Mr, 
Eliiott several times, but she has 
never yet been well enough to ad- 
mit you.’ 

‘On the contrary, I saw her last 
night.’ 

Mrs. 
grieved. 

‘You might have told me so be- 
fore, Guy.’ 

Guy whistled softly, and took 
another turn across the room. By 
and by he stopped. 

‘ Mother, should you be glad if 
I brought you a visitor ?’ 

‘ That depends upon whom it is. 
What, you don’t mean to say Dr. 
Grey will let Miss Elliott come 


Chichester looked ag- 
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home? O Guy, I shall be so de- 
lighted to get her back.’ 

* Miss Elliott, always Miss El- 
liott ! returned Guy impatiently. 
‘How fond you are of that little 
thing, mother! Have her back, by 
all means, if the doctor will let 
you. Not but what you are right, 
and she is a dear little creature,’ he 
added, repenting of his momentary 
roughness. ‘ But I was not speaking 
ofher. Mother, may I bring Honor?” 

His tone was so peculiar, that 
Mrs. Chichester looked up into his 
face quite startled, and what she 
saw there made her cast her arms 
about his neck. 

‘O Guy, my dear, dear boy! 
has it come right at last ?’ 

* At last, mother.’ 

‘Thank God for it! I have 
wished it; you know I have wished 
and prayed for it, Guy.’ 

‘I believe you have, mother.’ 

‘It has come to this, that I have 
been driven to wish my own son 
were lost to me ; if I did not love 
you better than myself, I should 
be a miserable woman now.’ 

‘Nay, I hope not, mére chérie.’ 

‘Do you think a mother is happy 
when she loses her only son? You 
are my boy—my boy with my hus- 
band’s eyes—and I must give you 
up to Honor.’ 

‘I can belong to my wife and to 
my mother too.’ 

‘Mothers arestrange things. For- 
give me, Guy, I am a jealous old 
woman; but you were my only one, 
and I have made you my idol. 
‘God has punished me for it by 
giving us all this misery. But you 
are going to be happy now, my 
dear. We shall all be happier, shall 
we not ?” 

She took her son’s hand and 
kissed it. Guy’s heart smote him as 
he looked down on this fond faith- 
ful creature. ‘ He was the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow.’ 
Had he been all to her that he 
ought to have been? Had he not 
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left her to her loneliness, distressed 
her with his strange humours, bur- 
dened her with his sorrows, and 
had she ever reproached him ? 
Since his boyhood she had been 
his gentle companion ; the beauti- 
ful young mother he remembered 
singing lullabies over his infant 
cot had become to him the loving 
friend of his manhood. He was a 
man when she had come to him 
and wept out her widowed tears 
on his breast. How she had 
clung to him! With what fond 
words, with what sacred tears, she 
had prayed her boy to comfort her! 
And yet had there not been times 
when her very love had wearied 
him—when his pride had chafed 
under those soft exactions—when 
he could have wished those silken 
bonds could have held him no 
longer? How her jealousy had 
fretted him! He had revolted 
against the sweet tyranny of her mo- 
nopoly—his mind had larger needs 
than those of which her woman’s 
soul had dreamed. The widow 
would have kept her son to her- 
self, but what had he become ?—a 
wanderer, a citizen of the world, a 
voluntary exile. A disappointed 
love had been her rival; a woman’s 
fair face had come between her 
son and happiness, and had made 
discord in their quiet home. 

She had taught herself to wish 
that Honor Nethecote would be 
his wife; but could she—would she 
ever be able to love her? ‘The 
daughter-in-law she had imagined 
for herself was some soft clinging 
creature, whom she could have 
petted and patronised—some one 
like Dym Elliott, for example, only 
with Honor’s beauty. Would Honor 
ever come into her heart of hearts, 
and be a daughter to her? How 
coldly she had ever borne herself 
to Guy’s mother! There had been 
no lack of gentleness, perhaps ; 
but the pride, the chilling reserve 
of her manner, the quiet unchang- 
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ing rebuke for the distrust that had 
come between them. Yes, she had 
injured Honor ; but was it not for 
the younger and happier woman to 
forgive such injury? Did not Ho- 
nor’s very superiority and nobleness 
of nature lead her to such recon- 
ciliation? The narrowness, the soft 
bigotry, the pardonable jealousy, 
that had weakened Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’s influence with her son were 
impossible faults with Honor. Her 
love flowed in broader channels— 
her generosity feared norival. Guy 
might have lavished his affection 
on a thousand objects, and she 
would have held her place without 
a moment’s doubt. 

A gulf of sadness rolled between 
this mother and son. These mis- 
understandings are not rare even 
between two who love each other; 
but it may be doubted if the re- 
morse were not heavier on Guy. 
All sorts of vague regrets agitated 
the mind of this singular man, al- 
ways moved by sudden impulses ; 
his mother’s kiss humiliated and 
abashed him. He could have gone 
on his knees and asked pardon for 
all his fitful humours. Good hea- 
vens! these mothers have such 
patience! A thousand, ten thou- 
sand times he had wronged her 
gentleness, and she had borne with 
him as a very angel might have 
done. Honor, perfect as she was, 
had not a tithe of her sweetness 
and gentleness. What had he done 
that two such women should love 
him? 

He cast down his eyes and 
groaned as Mrs. Chichester ven- 
tured on her humble caress. Why 
should she not humble herself be- 
fore her boy? ‘We shall all be 
happier now, shall we not, dear?’ 
she had asked ; but Guy had not 
as yet bethought himself of an an- 
swer. 

‘Guy, shall I come with you this 
morning, my dear ?’ 

‘You, mother !’ rousing up from 
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his reverie. ‘Why, it is for me to 
bring Honor to you.’ 

‘Nay, my dear, I do not think 
so,’ replied Mrs. Chichester gently. 
‘Six years ago you brought Honor 
to me; now it is for me to go to 
her. These cold winds, too, and 
she is still an invalid. It is not 
like your wonted wisdom, Guy.’ 

Guy bent down and kissed her 
abruptly. 

‘ Mother, you are anangel! Yes, 
you shall come with me.’ And then, 
as though he were afraid of trusting 
himself to say any more, he went 
quickly out of the room. 

The sound of wheels brought 
Will out of the library. He looked 
surprised when he saw Mrs. Chi- 
chester ready equipped and leaning 
on her son’s arm. 

‘Are you coming with us, Mr, 
Elliott ? 

‘I think so. Dym will be look- 
ing for me; but perhaps I may be 
in your way,’ he added hastily, as 
the reason for this early visit be- 
came apparent to him. 

Mrs. Chichester smiled  gra- 
ciously. 

* My son’s friend is never in my 
way. I am only going to see 
Honor’—she hesitated slightly, as 
though words were difficult to her; 
‘Guy will have told you what has 
happened.’ 

Guy nodded. 

‘You have my warmest congra- 
tulations,’ was Will’s answer, as he 
treated her to one of his winning 
smiles. ‘Your son knows what I 
think of Miss Nethecote.’ 

‘You must reserve your congra- 
tulations for Guy,’ returned Mrs, 
Chichester, alittle sadly. ‘Do you 
not remember what the old proverb 
says about a son marrying ?” 

‘Proverbial philosophy may be 
at fault sometimes, my dear madam,’ 
replied Will earnestly. ‘I am no 
true prophet if you do not find it 
so in this case. You wili have a 
noble daughter-in-law.’ 
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Mrs. Chichester was silent. 
Every one sang Honor’s praises ; 
but when would Honor come and 
put her arms round her neck, and 
be a daughter to her? 

Honor and Dym were sitting 
together when Guy’s tap was heard 
at the door. The greeting between 
the three was a somewhat silent 
one. Dym was nervous. She 
thought Guy wanted Honor to him- 
self, and faltered and almost broke 
down over the few words she had 
schooled herself to say to him. 
Guy saw her embarrassment, and 
very good-naturedly put an end to it. 

* Don’t trouble yourself to make 
a pretty speech, Miss Elliott. I 
hate congratulations. There, I 
know exactly what you want to say;’ 
and he patted her hand kindly and 
turned to his betrothed. 

‘Honor, my mother is down- 
stairs ; she is waiting to see you.’ 

‘To see me! Honor flushed a 
little, but there was no hesitation 
inher manner. The visit was evi- 
dently unexpected by her. Perhaps 
in her inmost heart she had wished 
for a delay ; but there was no re- 
luctance in her tone as she said, 
‘We had better go down, then.’ 

But there was a little stateliness 
in her step as she entered the room, 
and an exceeding quietness of bear- 
ing as Mrs. Chichester came for- 
ward to meet her and folded her in 
her arms. 

‘My dear Honor! I am soglad 
of this !” 

‘It is very kind of you to come 
and see me, Mrs. Chichester: it 
was for me to come to you.’ 

‘I do not think so, Honor.’ 

‘Ah, but it was. When Guy 
told me you were here, I felt 
sorry that you should have given 
yourself such trouble. You should 
have sent for me, and I would have 
come.’ 

‘I wanted to thank you for your 
goodness to my son.’ 

Honor’s head lifted itself a little 
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proudly; but she looked at Guy, 
and her eyes grew meek instantly. 
‘ For my goodness to myself, you 
mean,’ she said, with a soft smile. 
Mrs. Chichester looked at her 
wistfully, and sighed. How lovely 
she was this morning !—fair en- 
ough to gladden any lover's eyes. 
What mother would not have re- 
joiced that her son should win for 
himself such goodness and beauty ? 
And yet Mrs. Chichester sighed. 
Honor had placed herself by her 
side ; but already their hands had 
insensibly fallen asunder. Under 
her lover’s eyes, Miss Nethecote’s 
brief haughtiness had vanished— 
in her whole mien there was gentle- 
ness tempered with reserve; a 
large benevolence, a chastened joy 
too deep for words, shone in the 
clear gray eyes. 
Words seemed to break up the 
even furrows of her thoughts. Ut- 
terance was difficult to her. Not 


even to Guy’s mother could she 


speak of her happiness. It lay down 
too deep for mere surface sunshine. 

Mrs. Chichester found this si- 
lence chilling. She was a demon- 
strative woman. She liked to ex- 
press her feelings—to talk out her 
joy aloud. The ‘ fatted calf,’ the 
‘coals of fire,’ were to her goodly 
interpretations of different phases 
of life. She liked the outward and 
visible sign of things. She wanted 
this woman—so sweet in looks, so 
silent in tongue —to fall on her 
neck and call her mother; and she 
felt disappointed, almost to injury. 

‘We must forget all that has 
gone before, and make a fresh be- 
ginning,’ she said a little sadly, 
when she had waited for Honor to 
speak, but Honor had still remained 
silent. ‘I trust, my dear, that in 
your heart you have entirely for- 
given me.’ 

‘For what? returned Honor, 
with a look of surprise. ‘We 
have forgiven each other, have 
we not? The speech jarred on 
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her. Why should the past be 
brought up again, she thought, to 
mar the peace of the present? In 
the old days Mrs. Chichester had 
not been good to her; but was it 
forany one to remember it? ‘Hush! 
it is not right to speak of this now,’ 
she said, with a touch of per- 
emptoriness ; but Mrs. Chichester 
thought her manner was wanting in 
graciousness. 

‘I think you are right, Honor,’ 
assented Guy in a low voice. He 
was holding himself aloof from 
the two women, watching them 
anxiously. Was it blame to him if 
hedrewcomparisons between them? 
if, with the omniscience of love, he 
read Honor’s silence aright, and 
thought his mother’s words less 
beautiful ? 

‘You are so good, Honor, that 
I know you will feel rightly about 
this. But I am growing old, my 
dear: it will make me happier if 
you will try to love me.’ 


‘I will try,’ returned Honor sim- 
ply. 

No wonder 
thought her cold. The daughter 
she would have had would have 
knelt at her feet, and kissed her 
again and again, on hearing such 
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winning words. No marvel if Ho- 
nor’s truthful ‘I will try, smote 
chill on her heart. 

She rose, with a little sense of 
injury breaking the sweetness of 
her humour. ‘I will go to Miss 
Elliott now. I daresay Guy wants 
you to himself for a little while ;’ 
and as neither of them dared to 
controvert the fact that the inter- 
view was slightly irksome to all 
parties, she was not contradicted, 
Guy moved with some alacrity to 
the door, and was only just in time 
to prevent Mrs. Chichester from a 
hasty stumble over a little carved 
footstool that stood in her way. 

The fall would have been a 
serious one ; and her son felt jus- 
tified in administering a rebuke. 
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‘ Mother, why have you become 
a foe to all footstools lately? You 
must remember you are not as 
young as you used to be, and you 
oughtnot to move aboutso quickly.’ 

‘It was very careless of me,’ re- 
turned his mother. She still panted 
slightly from the shock, and Guy 
kept his arm round her. From 
some cause or other she had turned 
a little pale. 

‘ You are all right again ?’ he in- 
quired tenderly. 

‘Yes, dear; let me gonow.’ But 
he still detained her. 

‘Wait a moment, mother ; there 
is no hurry for Miss Elliott. Stew- 
art gave me some letter you had 
dropped in the carriage. Let me 
see, where is it?” He dived into his 
pockets and soon produced it. 
‘Why, it is from Trichy, and I 
declare the seal still unbroken. 
Do open it, and let me see what 
she says about Frank.’ 

‘Won't it do presently? I am 
really in a hurry to get to Miss El- 
liott. I will tell you all about it at 
luncheon time.’ But Guy chose to 
be obstinate. 

‘I would rather hear it now, 
please.’ 

Mrs. Chichester flushed pain- 
fully, and her hand trembled as she 
broke the seal, and then she handed 
it to her son. ‘ You may read it 
for yourself, then, Guy.’ 

‘What! before you have looked 
at it yourself?’ he returned in some 
astonishment. ‘I don’t think Trichy 
would care for me to read all her 
letters. Just run over it and tell me 
the contents.’ 

Poor Mrs. Chichester! She was 
hardly mistress of herself in this 
emergency. She adjusted her gold 
eye-glasses with a hand that even 
her son noticed shook visibly. Her 
nervous agitation attracted Miss 
Nethecote’s notice. She leant for- 
ward and watched her steadily, and 
then her face suddenly grew trou- 
bled. 
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‘ You used not to be such a slow 
reader, mother; why, you have not 
turned the first page yet,’ observed 
Guy, who already repented of the 
delay. 

‘ Beatrix’s handwriting is so small 
and cramped ; you make me ner- 
vous hurrying me so, Guy.’ 

‘Small and cramped! Why, I 
can read that scrawl from here. Let 
me see. “ Yes; Frank sends his 
love, and says he will not fail to 
execute Guy’s commission. There 
is a dress parade to-day, and Cap- 
tain Stewart and Major Drummond” 
—turn it over—Why, mother, you 
have got it upside down ! 

Guy’s impatient tone did not 
mend matters. 

‘I did not know; there is so little 
light in the room,’ she faltered. 

‘So little light ’ echoed Guy in- 
credulously, for the spring sunshine 
was flooding the little room. 

Honor rose from her seat and 
put herself between them. 

‘Don’t, Guy! I will not have 
her teased. Don’t you see’—turn- 
ing to him with a look of pain— 
‘can you not see what is the mat- 
ter?” 

The poor lady stretched out her 
hands to her son. 

‘He does not know. I have tried 
to keep it from him. Guy, my dear 
boy, you must not be impatient 
with your mother. I cannot see 
well ; I am going blind.’ 

‘Blind ’ Guy started and turned 
pale. Honor looked pitifully up 
into his face, as he put her aside, 
and took his poor mother in his 
arms. What improbable tale was 
this she was telling him? He 
looked at her eyes almost angrily ; 
and then he could not disguise 
from himself that some film seemed 
gathering over their brown bright- 
ness. ‘Blind! he repeated in a 
voice of despair. ‘O mother, 
mother!’ The poor fellow could 
hardly contain himself for pity and 
horror. His heart, always tender 


over misfortune, swelled indignant- 
ly against this new affliction. 

Mrs. Chichester leant her head 
against his shoulder. The pain of 
concealment was over ; her secret 
was hers no longer. Her son’s 
arms were round her; she felt al- 
most comforted. She cried a little, 
it is true; and then yielded herself 
to the sweetness of the consolation. 

Guy’s misery was intense. If he 
had ever cloaked his love under a 
garb of wilfulness or roughness, it 
stood revealed now; and he knew 
that in her helplessness she would 
be dearer to him than the mother 
of his youth had been. His sad face 
touched Honor inexpressibly. 

‘ Dear Guy, this blindness may 
not be irremediable,’ she half whis- 
pered. But Mrs, Chichester heard 
her. 

‘They think it is cataract. It 
will be partial blindness for a few 
months, perhaps years, Dr. Garnet 
says. You must not fret about it, 
Guy. I shall get used to it; and 
perhaps in a few years, if I consent 
to an operation, my sight may be 
restored to me, if—if—’ 

‘If what, darling mother ?” 

‘If what Dr. Garnet fears does 
not happen ;’ and in answer to her 
son’s further questions, sheadmitted 
that during the past month or two 
certain symptoms had occurred that 
made the doctor hesitate in pro- 
nouncing it simple cataract. There 
had been a great deal of pain ; and 
she readily acknowledged that the 
wisest way would be to place her- 
self without delay under an expe- 
rienced oculist. 

‘We will go to town at once. 
Mother, you have acted wrongly in 
not telling me before. This delay 
may be fatal.’ 

Mrs. Chichester shook her head. 

‘No, Guy; if my fears be true, 
no oculist can do anything for me. 
Do not distress yourself, dear. 
The world will not be quite dark 
to me when you are in it. When 
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it grows very hard you rust help 
me to bear it;’ and she stretched 
out her hands to her son again; 
but it was not he who caught them 
and pressed them to his breast. 

‘Yes, we will help you, Guy and 
I. Do not cry. You will have two 
children to love and cherish you. I 
will work for you, and read to you, 
and you shall tell me how to com- 
fort you.’ 

Was that Honor kneeling at her 
feet, with the tears running down 
her face? Were those Honor’s 
arms wrapped so tenderly about 
her? Could it be Honor’s voice 
so broken and full of love ? 


* You are Guy’s mother, and you 
shall be mine too. I did not love 
my own mother more dearly than I 
will love you. When Guy brings 
me home, you will let me be your 
daughter ?” 

‘My own daughter!’ And as 
Honor dried the dim eyes on her 
own handkerchief, and kissed the 
cheek that had grown wan and 
faded lately, Mrs. Chichester’s head 
dropped upon that pure bosom, and 
she whispered, ‘ My God, I thank 
Thee for this; for whereas I was 
blind, now I see.’ And Honor, 
looking up, read her reward in her 
lover's eyes. 


[To be continued. ] 
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ALL night in my dreaming see I thee, 
And me dost thou warmly greet : 
1 cry aloud and to thee I flee, 
To throw me at thy sweet feet. 


Thou lookest at me sorrowfully 
And shakest thy small fair head, 

And quietly from the eyes of thee 
The pearl tear-drops are sped. 


Thou speakest a secret word and kind, 
And giv’st me a cypress crown. 

I wake, and never a crown I find, 
And the word—the word—is gone. 





DANCING AS A FINE ART. 


By WILLIAM BELLARS. 


——— 


THERE are certain of the arts which 
possess a very important common 
feature distinguishing them from 
the rest. They are not permanent. 
The work of the artist is not em- 
bodied in any fixed result, his art 
consists in performance ; so that he 
must come before his audience 
personally, and whatever effect he 
may produce passes with the pass- 
ing hour. When he ceases to per- 


form, his art lives only as a memory. 
Others may take his place and ex- 
ert themselves in the same direc- 
tion, and his example may bear 
fruit long after his own time, but 
his personal work as an artist dis- 


appears with himself. This is a 
serious drawback to his influence, 
which is further circumscribed by 
the fact that the number of per- 
sons who can witness his perform- 
ance is necessarily limited, and 
that every time he appears before 
a fresh audience the whole force of 
his art has to be exerted de novo, 
and is subject to the different ac- 
cidents of health, humour, and vary- 
ing encouragement. The arts in 
question are dancing, acting (which 
includes pantomime andelocution), 
and executive music; and it will be 
seen that besides their fugitive cha- 
racter there is another circumstance 
which marks them as belonging to 
a somewhat lower. rank, viz. that 
they are for the most part interpre- 
tative rather than creative : that is 
to say, the business of the artistisnot 
to express his own ideas, but those 
of others. Indeed, the only origi- 
nality which is permitted to him is 
in the manner of expression. An 


actor or a musical performer is 
bound to convey the words or notes 
which are set down for him. His 
art lies in doing so in the best way. 
He ought to bring the full strength 
of his imagination to bear upon the 
subject, and the poetical value of 
the result will depend upon the men- 
tal impress which he has stamped 
upon it; but he cannot travel be- 
yond the bounds of the play, or 
song, or sonata which he has set 
himself to perform. Dancing is, in- 
deed, spontaneous, but its limits of 
expression are so narrow that it 
affords no greater scope for origi- 
nality than the others. 

For all this, the fugitive arts are 
of very great importance. The per- 
sonal element in them is a great 
source of their power. The audi- 
ence not only see the result, but 
they see the artist who produces it, 
and receive it direct from his hands. 
This gives a human interest to the 
proceedings which is often wanting 
in the case of poems or pictures. 
The book and the canvas are dead, 
dumb things; we know that the 
poet will speak in and through 
them if we will listen, but we do 
not always choose to do so; and 
when we do hearken, the voice 
comes to us with the coldness of a 
message rather than the warm 
heartiness of a personal communi- 
cation. In the case of these other 
arts we meet the poet face to face, 
and are subjected to all the magical 
influences of bodily presence on 
the one hand, and direct mental 
contact on the other. 

Further, the transient character 
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of the fugitive arts causes them to 
reflect most accurately the state of 
the popular taste. A painter ora 
sculptor who does not exactly hit 
the mark of public opinion may 
nevertheless get his works ex- 
hibited, and a picture once placed 
in the Royal Academy remains 
there till the end of the season. 
Even if he does not succeed with 
theauthorities at Burlington House, 
he may at least effect an entrance 
into some International Exhibition 
or other collection of heterogeneous 
elements, or perhaps, if everything 
else fails, his friends may purchase 
his production and present it to 
some public gallery. So with the 
architect. If he can only manage 
to impress his views on a single 
wealthy patron, he may have an 
opportunity of realising his ideas, 
and his buildings once erected re- 
main to exert their influence on all 
who pass by them. Even the works 
ofa (verbal) poet must be produced 
before they can be condemned, 


and thus they remain a permanent 
possession, and seldom fail to ex- 
ercise a certain power for good or 


evil over the minds of men. But 
when a drama is unsuccessful the 
manager is compelled to withdraw 
it immediately, and it may never 
see the light again. The play may 
indeed be printed, but the actor's 
part in it is lost unless it be per- 
formed. So, too, a musician can- 
not continue to supply the public 
with an entertainment which it re- 
solutely declines to support. This 
circumstance is one of much dan- 
ger to the artist. It offers him a 
great temptation to win applause 
rather by descending to the level 
of his audience than by trying to 
raise them to his own. He is 
obliged to please his patrons, and 
it requires more than ordinary 
courage and perseverance, and no 
little love of art for its own sake, 
for a man to sacrifice any portion 
of the popularity which he might 
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obtain, in order to achieve a higher 
artistic excellence. The art passes, 
and daily bread has to be won. It 
is indeed true that the higher and 
nobler art will always pay better in 
the long-run, and ultimately place 
the artist in a position to which he 
would never otherwise attain ; but 
in the mean time audiences are cold 
and ignorant, and have to be edu- 
cated before they can be pleased ; 
there is much hard and apparently 
unremunerative work to be gone 
through before success is achieved, 
and too many shrink from the task 
and fall into the popular claptrap 
of their time and place. 

We may take it that either 
beauty or sublimity ought to rule 
in all art, and this is notably the 
case in those under discussion. 
Their transient character makes it 
especially necessary for them to 
give pleasure ; they have no chance 
of producing any effect unless 
it is produced immediately, and 
therefore it naturally becomes one 
of their chief functions to expound 
the beauty or grandeur of the ma- 
terials with which they have to deal, 
This will explain many of the cha- 
racteristics of these arts, and will 
show how the imagination may be 
at work in them. The musician 
has not only to set forth the facis 
of the composition before him, but 
also the beauty of sound, its sweet- 
ness and its majesty. The actor 
may indeed attract by mere comi- 
cality, but in his more artistic func- 
tions he not only shows the opera- 
tion of thought and passion on the 
bodily frame, but also all the grace 
and dignity possible to human ac- 
tions. And dancing, with its low 
expressive value, has for one of its 
chief objects the exposition of the 
beauty of the human frame con- 
sidered in its’vital aspects, and in 
the full exercise of health and 
vigour, the infinite grace of move- 
ment of which it is capable, and 
the intense pleasure which our 
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merely animal perfection may ex- 
cite within us. 

But this view as to the want of 
expressive power in dancing is 
somewhat at variance with the 
opinions usually held on the sub- 
ject. It is therefore desirable to 
ascertain clearly what we under- 
stand by dancing, in order that we 
may be better able to judge of its 
capabilities. It is frequently de- 
fined to be arhythmical movement 
of the body, generally regulated by 
music. This, however, would in- 
clude marching, as in the case of 
soldiers, which does not at all re- 
present what we usually understand 
by dancing. ‘The translator of M. 
Noverre’s works (1783) is more ex- 
act when he says, ‘ Dancing may 
be defined a regular motion of the 
body by leaps and steps beating 
time to the sound of instruments.’ 
Another writer points out that we 
recognise one particular kind of 
movement as essential tothe art, and 
asks what constitutes this ‘ dancing 
step.’ He remarks that when a 
man walks across a room he may 
display both grace and agility, but 
if he betrays any intention to show 
these we accuse him of affectation. 
In dancing, the performer professes 
and avows that he shows them, 
Bearing this in mind, it will per- 
haps be a sufficient definition to say 
that dancing is a rhythmical and 
agile motion of the body for the 
sake of such grace and such ex- 
pression as the motion may in- 
volve. 

Now the general estimate of the 
expressiveness of dancing is arather 
high one. Adam Smith, in his es- 
say on the Imitative Arts, says that 
it is much more expressive than 
music, and perhaps more so than 
any other art. He remarks, indeed, 
that our dances at the present day 
have little imitation in them, but 
he seems to think that they were 
in some cases derived from more 
expressive types. Thus he tells us 
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that the minuet, in which the wo- 
man, after passing and repassing 
the man several times, gives him 
first one hand, then the other, then 
both, was originally a Moorish 
dance representing emblematically 
the passion of love. Most writers, 
however, while admitting that our 
modern dances can hardly be said 
to imitate anything, assure us that 
anciently all dances were imita- 
tive and expressive. Amongst the 
Romans it was considered indecent 
to dance in private, and with them, 
as with most of the nations of an- 
tiquity, dancing was used in con- 
nection with religious and warlike 
exercises, as well as in the more 
serious departments of public and 
social life. The Pyrrhic dance of 
the Spartans seems to have beena 
sort of mock fight, in which the 
warlike skill and prowess of the 
performers were largely called into 
play. As for religious dances, the 
incidents of Miriam dancing after 
the overthrow of Pharaoh, and of 
David dancing before the ark, will 
occur to the mind as instances in 
sacred history. Dancing was also 
employed in the festivals of Bac- 
chus, Apollo, &c., whilst funereal 
dances are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Romans.* Inthereign 
of Augustus, Pylades and Bathyllus, 
the inventors of the pantomimic 
ballet properly so called, made 
their appearance, and the accounts 
given of their performances repre- 
sent them as possessed of very 
marvellous powers. In short, with- 
out entering into any minute de- 
tails, there is a concurrence of tes- 
timony in favour of the expres- 
siveness of dancing amongst the 
ancients. Adam Smith suggests 
that the reason of this is to be 

* The idea of religious dances has not 
seemed too absurd for more recent times. 
[hey were revived at Toledo by Cardinal 
Ximenes, and were not unknown in some 

rench churches in the seventeenth century. 
Funereal ahd religious as well as warlike 


dances are said still to exfst amongst primi- 
tive peoples in various parts of the world. 
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found in the fact that in early times 
people danced always to vocal 
music, which being naturally sug- 
gestive and expressive, their dances 
became so too. We now, on the 
contrary, dance to instrumental 
music as a rule, and this having 
no definite expression, the dances 
which it directs and, as it were, 
inspires have lost their imitative 
character. If we admit that dancing 
is capable of any great expressive- 
ness, the facts adduced may per- 
haps account for the low ebb to 
which we must conclude it has 
fallen at the present day. But we 
shall be better able to judge of the 
main question at issue by studying 
the accounts given of the reintro- 
duction of pantomimic dancing in 
comparatively modern times. 

It appears that it was revived 
in Italy in the fifteenth century. 
Female dancers were first intro- 
duced in the ballet at an entertain- 
ment given at the court of Louis 
XIV. in 1681, and at length the 
art was brought to its greatest 
perfection by the celebrated M. 
Noverre, who was connected with 
several of the royal courts of 
Europe as maitre de ballet during 
the latter part of the last century, 
and who not only produced an 
immense number of ballets-panto- 
mimes with the greatest success, 
but has left voluminous writings on 
the subject. According to him 
few occupations would seem to be 
so important in this world as that 
of dancing. He makes it appear 
necessary for a ballet-master who 
aspires to anything like eminence 
in his profession to possess nearly 
every accomplishment and virtue 
possible to man. He mentions 
mythology, ancient poetry, and 
chronology as forming the primary 
studies of such a person, and sug- 
gests that he ought to possess a 
genius for poetry and painting. 
In addition to these he ought to 
have a slight knowledge of geo- 
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metry, so that he may be able to 
calculate the proportions, &c., of 
his figures; he should be an ex- 
pert mechanician, and capable of 
making small models of any ma- 
chinery he may require. He ought 
to be acquainted with anatomy, to 
be able to draw, and to be a pro- 
ficient in music. After all this one 
is not surprised to find that M. 
Noverre rates the value of his art 
very highly ; he says, indeed, that a 
ballet should be ‘a complete pan- 
tomime, and through the eyes speak 
as it were to the very soul of the 
spectator.’ ‘ Explanatory speeches 
will become useless; a mute but 
powerful eloquence will be sub- 
stituted to much better effect; 
each motion will be a sentence ; 
every attitude will betray a situa- 
tion ; each gesture conveya thought ; 
each glance a new sentiment; and 
every part will please, because the 
whole will be a true and faithful 
imitation of nature.’ And again: 
‘The mere figured dances, without 
meaning, without the representation 
of any one subject, unsupported by 
a regular and sensible intrigue, 
being no part of the drama, but 
wondering, if I may say so, how 
they came there, are in my opinion, 
as I have declared before, no more 
than divertissements or recreative 
dances, wherein nothing is ob- 
servable but the studied exhibition 
of the mechanical difficulties of our 
art.’ It must not be supposed that 
Noverre was altogether an unprac- 
tical enthusiast. His success in 
carrying out his theories was so 
great, that on one occasion he was 
publicly crowned upon the stage. 
In any case he does not stand 
alone in his estimate of dancing, 
other writers on the subject having 
expressed themselves in equally 
glowing terms. 

If, however, we study some of 
the examples with which the cele- 
brated French ballet-master has 
supplied us, we shall find that they 
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hardly fulfil the conditions of danc- 
ing as laid down above. For in- 
stance, a scene in the ballet of 
the Graces opens thus: ‘ Phyllis, 
sad and thoughtful, observes two 
turtle-doves perched on the bough 
of a tree—a beautiful image of love 
and constancy.’ Now even if we 
were to admit that sadness and 
thoughtfulness could be expressed 
by dancing, it would seem difficult 
to understand how Phyllis could ex- 
plain that she regarded the turtle- 
doves as a beautiful image of love 
and constancy by means of a fas 
seul, Again, another scene of the 
same ‘anacreontic ballet’ is thus 
described : ‘ The old shepherd and 
his wife appear seated at a table, on 
which is spread a frugal rural re- 
past, expecting the return of their 
daughters. They express their fears 
and tender inquietude, they know 
not how to account for their tedi- 
ous absence, and begin to feel the 
disagreeable sensations of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension, when at 
length they see them coming’ 
(act i. sc. 3). 

This certainly does not seem at 
first sight much like a description of 
a dance, and the same may be said 
of the opening of the ballet called 
the Entertainments or Jealousies of 
the Seraglio. ‘The ladies of the se- 
raglio are seated on rich sofas and 
cushions ; they are busy in several 
kinds of work common amongst the 
Turks. White and black eunuchs 
superbly dressed appear, and tender 
to the sultanas sherbet and coffee ; 
others seem eager to present them 
with flowers, fruits, and perfumes.’ 
It may be suggested that if the 
eunuchs were dancing in the usual 
sense of the term, they would make 
one very nervous about the safety 
of the sherbet and coffee. 

It is, however, in the tragic parts 
of these ballets that the difficulties 
of expression become most strik- 
ing. Several curious examples 
are afforded by the ‘ Spanish ballet 
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called the Jealous Man without a 
Rival. In the first place, ‘Cli- 
tandre quarrels with Beatrix about 
a pass at chess’ (we may assume 
that the dancers would possess 
sufficient skill to avoid upsetting 
the chessmen). After this, though 
Inés (alady friend) has endeavoured 
to make up the difference between 
them, ‘ Beatrix, zaturally haughty, 
retires.’ Take another scene: ‘The 
Spaniard from this moment forms 
very unfavourable notions of the 
sentiments of Inés towards him ; 
he takes her compassion for affec- 
tion, her fears for love. Roused 
by the phantom which jealousy 
paints to his imagination, he dis- 
engages himself from Inés, and 
attacks Clitandre.’ It must be 
admitted, that if dancing is really 
capable of expressing all this, it is 
entitled to take a very high place 
as an imitative art ; but one cannot 
help thinking that a copious syn- 
opsis would be necessary in the 
programme, to enable the spec- 
tators to follow the various motives 
of the performance. M. Noverre, 
however, disclaims the necessity 
of any such extraneous aid; and 
contemptuously likens a_ ballet 
which requires verbal explanation 
to a picture which has so little re- 
semblance to what it is supposed 
to represent, that the names of the 
objects have to be written beneath 
them. Nevertheless, without the 
advantage of witnessing their actual 
performance, it is rather hard to 
realise the intelligibility of some 
portions of these ballets. In some 
of them definite utterances are sup- 
posed to be made by the characters; 
and as these are more or less ne- 
cessary to the understanding of the 
plot, it would appear either that 
the strictly pantomimic character 
of the dancing cannot have been 
maintained, or else that informa- 
tion as to the nature of the trans- 
actions on the stage must have 
been supplied to the audience by 
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some distinct means, as, for in- 
stance, through the programme. 
Thus, in Love turned Pirate, or a 
Voyage to Cythere, a stranger es- 
caped from shipwreck ‘finds himself 
forced to promise solemnly that he 
will plunge the dagger with which 
he is armed into the bosom of the 
first woman whom too cruel a fate 
shal] convey to that island. Scarce 
has he begun to utter the dreadful 
oath, at which he shudders, whilst 
he makes a secret vow to disobey 
the new god whose worship he 
embraces, when the ceremony is 
interrupted by piercing cries, ut- 
tered upon the discovery of a small 
vessel buffeted by a furious tem- 
pest,’ &c. So, once more, in the 
tragic ballet of Agamemnon Re- 
venged, ‘Electra darts forward to 
stop her brother’s arm, exclaiming, 
“Tis my mother!’ This may be 
dancing, but it assuredly does not 
look much like it. M. Noverre’s 
own translator, in his definition 
quoted above, speaks of ‘a regular 
motion of the body by leaps and 
steps ;’ but it can hardly be pre- 
tended that a shepherd and his 
wife seated at a table, or ladies 
reclining upon sofas, or persons 
playing chess, can indulge in such 
agile performances to any consider- 
able extent. It seems perfectly 
clear that what M. Noverre chose 
to call ‘dancing’ was, in reality, 
nothing more nor less than panto- 
mimic acting. No doubt genuine 
dances were introduced at every 
available opportunity ; but we have 
no more right to attribute the imi- 
tative value of a pantomime to the 
dances which may occur in its 
midst than we have to ascribe to 
them all the powers of vocal music 
because they are introduced as 
divertissements into an opera. In 
a good ballet there is as much 
dancing as possible; but if any 
tale is to be told, which in many 
cases may be desirable, the dancing 
can hardly go on all the time. It 
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must be varied by.bits of genuine 
acting. Ofcourse pantomime, per- 
formed in the midst of a dead 
silence, would be a rather dull 
affair, and accordingly music would 
usually be played throughout ; and 
it is probably this circumstance 
which has caused all the confusion 
in the matter. It is true that in 
some cases the acting might be to 
a certain extent subordinated to the 
music, and the gestures conformed 
as far as possible to the rhythm 
therein supplied ; but even so it is 
a question whether the performance 
ought to be called a dance. For 
it is clear that just in proportion 
as the acting becomes more imita- 
tive, more true to nature, so will 
that essential characteristic, the 
‘dancing step,’ tend to disappear. 
In short, as far as the movements 
of the performer have an extrinsic 
object, so far must their intrinsic 
value be disregarded. 

The same remark applies to the 
ancient funereal dances, when, as 
we are told, the cortége was pre- 
ceded by an individual called 
Archimimus, or the chief of the 
mimes, who was dressed in the 
clothes of the deceased, and wore 
a mask representing his features. 
Music of a character suited to the 
occasion was performed during the 
march, and to these sounds he de- 
picted in the dance the most note- 
worthy actions of the person whom 
he represented. All the life of the 
defunct was in this manner retraced 
before the eyes of the public. In 
this (which strikes one as being 
a somewhat ghastly performance) 
there was no doubt a good deal of 
real dancing; but whenever any 
action of the deceased was repre- 
sented, it is clear that the dance 
properly so called must have been 
suspended, or else that the acting 
must have been carried on, not by 
means of, but in spite of, the danc- 
ing. Ofcourse, if any one chooses 
to call that dancing which is other- 
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wise and more fully described as 
pantomimic acting, it is open to 
him to do so. The great point is 
clearly to understand what 7s meant 
by the term; but as dancing (in 
the more restricted sense) has a 
certain definite value of its own, it 
seems undesirable to confuse it with 
another art which it is frequently 
connected with, but from which it 
is in its nature quite distinct. 

In dancing, then, we have to 
consider ‘ vital motion’ employed 
for its own sake, not for a second- 
ary purpose; that is to say, not 
with a view to reaching a particular 
object, or performing some definite 
action, but with the simple design 
of affecting the spectators by its 
own grace and its own distinctive 
characteristics. The function of 
every artistoshow forth the thought, 
passion, and emotion suggested by 
its materials. Dancing has to do 
with life in its active aspects, and 
the zsthetic value of this activity 
is best seen when the association of 
ideas caused by the parade of mo- 
tives which in practical life call it 
forth has been removed. A lover 
embracing his lady, or a warrior 
fighting against odds and falling 
overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
may act gracefully enough, but in 
either case we are primarily affected 
by the causes of the actions, by 
the love which moves the one to 
clasp the maiden to his heart, and 
the danger which nerves the other’s 
arm and brightens his fast-failing 
eye. These are the more import- 
ant matters, and as long as these 
are fully represented to us we have 
little disposition to examine the 
precise zesthetic qualities of the 
physical actions which have accom- 
panied them. It is sufficient that 


they have fulfilled their purpose, 
and the exquisite adjustment of 
the actor’s bodily frame to its 
various requirements is naturally 
overlooked. Accordingly, in danc- 
ing these disturbing influences are 
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removed, and we have leisure to 
admire so much of the beauty of 
movement of the vital mechanism 
as the artist can interpret to us. 
The rule that either beauty or sub- 
limity must have a place in all 
good art finds no exception here, 
and from the nature of the case 
it is almost exclusively with the 
former that dancing has to do. 
There is little or nothing in vital 
movement which is likely to trans- 
cend our comprehension, nothing 
that we can feel to be so much 
above ourselves as to be entitled 
to be called sublime, but the ex- 
clusion of all mean and all unlovely 
movements necessarily limits the 
expressiveness of the art. All art 
should be founded upon nature in 
order to be really beautiful, and 
therefore an examination of the 
natural sources of dancing will 
show us how far this expressiveness. 
may be legitimately developed. 
Modern science has shown that 
emotion, as well as thought of any 
kind, is connected with an oxida- 
tion of the brain-tissue. When an 
emotion becomes very sudden, in- 
tense, and overwhelming, the oxida- 
tion proceeds with corresponding 
rapidity. The ordinary processes 
by which this corroding action is 
repaired are in such a case inade- 
quate, and it becomes necessary to 
provide some other outlet for the 
force which has been so unduly 
generated. This may sometimes 
be supplied by awakening thoughts 
or emotions powerfully in a new 
direction, so that some other part 
of the brain may be acted upon. 
But more commonly, the relief of 
the feelings is sought in physical 
exertion. Tell a child ofa great 
pleasure in store for it, and it will 
jump for joy. Its little brain is 
altogether overcharged by the en- 
trancing tidings, and the surplus 
vital force flows irresistibly into 
other channels. In precisely the 
same way, 2 man who has received 
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bad news paces up and down the 
room, or perhaps rushes into the 
open air and walks a long distance 
before he is composed. It will be 
seen that to produce very active 
movements the emotion must be 
very keen. A quiet grief or a calm 
pleasure does not generate a suffi- 
cient excess of force to give rise to 
such effects. Again, the emotions 
which cause physical actions are 
expressed indeterminately except 
upon the broad lines of pleasure 
and pain (which however contain, 
of course, various degrees and mo- 
difications). Now it is obvious 
that emotions of pain are not natu- 
rally associated with ideas of 
beauty, and would not ordinarily 
express themselves by means of 
beautiful things; and it is also 
clear that they must be very in- 
tense and very grand to express 
themselves through actions of the 
body which could in any way rise 
to the sublime: and thus we see 
that the actions which we call 
dancing are excited in nature 
chiefly by emotions of joy. 

This is further indicated by the 
fact that physical exercise presup- 
poses physical health. A lasting 
grief weakens this, and a sudden 
sorrow is generally too little under 
control to find its expression in 
actions with which it is not natu- 
rally associated. On the other 
hand, joy and pleasure are not in- 
jurious to health, but bound up 
with it. Health itself produces a 
kind of joy which we call ‘animal 
spirits.’ Again, the vital forces are 
more active in youth, so that a 
child will literally ‘dance with 
pain,’ when a grown man will 
merely writhe. Consequently, when 
a comparatively moderate joy is 
excited in a young and healthy 
person, there are all the materials 
for a dance. 

There is in all art a certain 
pleasure derivable from the sense 
of difficulty overcome, and this is 
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very obvious in dancing. ‘Sword- 
dances,’ ‘ egg-dances,’ and the like 
have always been popular. But 
the reign of beauty banishes from 
dancing, so far as it is a fine 
art, those gymnastic performances 
which are merely difficult and curi- 
ous. The gyrations and eccen- 
tricities of the can-can have of 
course no esthetic value. The 
real delight of dancing lies in its 
grace. It is not when the premiere 
danseuse stands inconveniently on 
one leg, but when the cor-yphées flit 
lightly hither and thither across 
the stage, completely ignoring any 
suspicion of hard work, that such 
healthy influence as a modern 
ballet can exert makes itself felt. 
To sum up our conclusions. The 
functions of dancing are to show 
forth the poetry of vital motion, 
and thus to express beauty and 
joy, and in some degree very in- 
tense and sudden distress and anger 
also. The latter may be expressed 
whenever the passion may be con- 
sidered to be sufficiently under 
control to admit of the subject of 
it thinking of its effect on others. 
It is said that the dance of the 
Eumenides or Furies anciently per- 
formed at Athens was so fearful as 
to terrify all spectators. Strong 
men and tender women alike trem- 
bled at the sight, and many could 
not bear it, but rushed from the 
place. If these accounts are to be 
believed, the dancing must have 
been rather grand than beautiful. 
We read, again, that the priests of 
Baal on Mount Carmel ‘leaped 
upon the altar which was made.’ 
It is not stated that this was a 
dance, but it is cited here as an in- 
stance of intense and passionate 
anxiety, which we could readily 
conceive as being so expressed. 
The priests were violently excited ; 
they ‘cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets 
till the blood gushed out upon 
them.’ Moreover, they cried in- 
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cessantly, ‘O Baal, hear us! and 
from what we know of similar wor- 
ship amongst primitive tribes, it 
would seem most likely that this 
was chanted in some wild rhythmi- 
cal chorus. And excited as they 
were, they had a sufficiently de- 
finite object in view, and were suffi- 
ciently regardful of the onlooking 
multitude to reduce their frantic 
gestures to something like an or- 
derly rhythm too. ‘This is only a 
suggestion, but the possibility of 
such a dance is offered as one 
reason for not confining the ex- 
pressiveness of the art to joy alone. 
But the conveyance of ideas of 
sorrow or pain or fury is only an 
exceptional function of dancing. 
Its principal and most natural use 
is connected with the opposite 
emotions. The expression of joy 
in ordinary dancing is too obvious 
to need comment, and it will be 
readily seen that it is the most 
usual motive of less familiar ex- 
amples. The religious dances for 
instance, whether of Bacchantes, or 
medieval Christians, or dancing 
dervishes, are usually the offspring 
of some form of joy or ecstasy. 
‘Praise Him with the timbrel and 
dance,’ says the Psalmist in his 
most exulting song. And when 
the art has sunk to its lowest 
depths—and it can sink very low— 
we see still some wild unhealthy 
joy lying at the root of it. Per- 
haps the most frightful dance which 
the world has yet seen was the 
carmagnole of the French Revolu- 
tion ; but horribie as it must have 
been, it was still the expression of 
joy. We will let Charles Dickens 
describe it to us. 

‘There could not be fewer than 
five hundred people, and they were 
dancing like five thousand demons. 
There was no other music than their 
own singing. They danced to the 
popular Revolution-song, keeping a 
ferocious time that was like a gnash- 
ing of teeth in unison. Men and 
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women danced together, women 
danced together, men danced to- 
gether, as hazard had brought them 
together. At first they were a mere 
storm of coarse red caps and coarse 
woollen rags ; but as they filled the 
place and stopped to dance about 
Lucie, some ghastly apparition of a 
dance-figure gone raving mad arose 
among them. They advanced, re- 
treated, struck at one another’s 
hands, clutched at one another’s 
heads, spun round alone, caught 
one another and spun round in 
pairs, until many of them dropped. 
While those were down, the rest 
linked hand in hand, and all spun 
round together. Then the ring 
broke, and in separate rings of two 
and four they turned and turned 
until they all stopped at once, began 
again, struck, clutched, and tore, 
and then reversed the spin, and all 
spun round another way. Suddenly 
they stopped again, paused, struck 
out the time afresh, formed into 
lines the width of the public way, 
and with their heads low down and 
theirhandshigh up, swooped scream- 
ing off. No fight could have been 
half so terrible as this dance. It 
was so emphatically a fallen sport— 
a something once innocent delivered 
over to ali devilry, a healthy pastime 
changed into a means of angering 
the blood, bewildering the senses, 
and steeling the heart. Such grace 
as was visible in it made it the ug- 
lier, showing how warped and per- 
verted all things good by nature were 
become. The maidenly bosom bared 
to this; the pretty, almost child’s 
head thus distracted ; the delicate 
foot mincing in this slough of blood 
and dirt were types of the disjointed 
time. This was the carmagnole. 
As it passed, leaving Lucie fright- 
ened and bewildered in the doorway 
of the wood-sawyer’s house, the 
feathery snow fell as quietly and lay 
as white and soft as if it had never 
been.’ (Zale of Two Cities, book iii. 
ch. v.) 
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The novelist’s instinct was right 
in calling this a fallen sport. It told 
of the fierce exultation of wild beasts 
broken from their cages, the terrible 
mirth of evil spirits celebrating their 
complete mastery of the human 
breasts in which they had so long 
lain hidden. 

It is sometimes said that dancing 
may tell of love. It is probably 
more correct to say that it may tell 
of voluptuousness. The higher and 
nobler forms of love are not meant 

‘by those who speak thus. All travel- 
lers concur in stating that the danc- 
ing-girls of the East are simply im- 
modest in their gestures. Unfortu- 
nately, just as dancing may express 
an evil joy, so connected as it is with 
physical perfection, with health and 
high spirits, it only too readily 
lends itself to a degraded sensuality. 
The idea which Moore endeavours 
to give of Eastern dances serves to 
show the real character of all such 
supposed expression of love : 


‘And now the curtains fly apart, arfl in 

From the cool air, mid showers of jessa- 
mine, 

Which those without fling after them in 
play, 

Two lightsome maidens spring, lightsome 
as the 

Who live in th’ air on odours, and around 

The bright saloon, scarce conscious of the 
ground, 

Chase one another in a varying dance 

Of mirth and languor, coyness and ad- 
vance, 

Too eloquently, like love’s warm pursuit. 
* * * * 


Around the white necks of the nymphs who 
danced 
Hung carcanets of orient gems that glanced 
More brilliant than the sea-glass glittering 
o'er 
The hills of crystal on the Caspian shore ; 
While from their long dark tresses, in a fall 
Of curls descending, bells as musical 
As those that on the golden-shafted trees 
Of Eden shake in the eternal breeze 
Rung round their steps, at every bound 
more sweet, 
As’twere th’ ecstatic language of their feet. 
At length the chase was o’er, and they 
stood wreathed 
Within each other’s arms,’ 
(Lalla Rookh, ‘ The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan.’) 


The effect here is not due to the 
dancing, but to the white necks, 
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dark tresses, and so forth which it 
has served to display. 

The present condition of dancing, 
considered as a fine art, is cer- 
tainly anything but encouraging. 
The ease with which it may be de- 
graded hasbeen only too fully turned 
to account, and one cannot wonder 
that many persons discountenance 
it altogether. Here and there a 
dancer may be found who really 
tries to evoke something like grace 
and beauty from the art, but any 
intelligent pursuit of its higher de- 
velopments is conspicuous by its 
absence. The vast majority of 
modern dancers are mere posture- 
makers, or else vigorous gymnasts 
kicking up their heels in defiance of 
all laws of beauty or modesty. The 
ballets consist principally of the 
grouping of differently - coloured 
dresses—in itself not a bad thing, 
if the dancing connected with it 
were worth seeing; but the sremiére 
danseuse is usually a person distin- 
guished by the extreme paucity of 
her dress, who places herself in a 
variety of unnatural attitudes, and 
displays movements and gestures 
which in their merely artistic aspect 
are ugly, and from a moral point of 
view something worse. The decline 
of the art bas been aided by the 
wholesale introduction of what may 
be called the monkey-and-lobster 
element, in which persons clad in a 
ridiculous parody of the skins and 
shells of apes, alligators, oysters, 
and the like go through a series of 
frantic gyrations which are supposed 
to do duty for dancing. Upon this 
our theatres now largely rely, to- 
gether with a gorgeous display of 
scenic glitter and as lavish a pre- 
sentment of the human form as the 
management thinks it may venture 
on in view of the feeble supervision 
of the Lord Chamberlain. In the 
midst of such a state of things it is 
hard to realise how much poetry 
might characterise the art of danc- 
ing. We must remember, however, 
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that most things in the world are 
liable to corruption, and the fact 
that dancing has been applied to 
ignoble uses is no argument against 
its capability for better things. No- 
thing that is reaily beautiful ought 
ever to be despised by us, and that 
the human mechanism is exquisitely 
beautiful no onewill deny. Not only 
is the human form, the crown of 
God’s creation, beautiful, but the 
movements with which it is endowed 
are capable of exhibiting the very 
perfection of grace. We think it 
well to take pleasure in the bending 
of the harebell, the waving of the 
cornfield, the dance of the forest- 
leaves ; we fail not to delight in the 
bound of the fawn, the flit of the 
swallow, the majestic sail of the sea- 
gull. Surely it would not be wise 
to ignore in the movements of our 
own marvellous human frame a 
source of greater zesthetic pleasure 
still. A dancer who is worthy to be 
called an artist will find out all kinds 
of subtle graces and delicacies of 
movement, and set them before us 
with all simplicity and refinement. 
There is in such movement a beauty 
which should be connected with 
none but pure and wholesome 
thoughts—a beauty given us to be 
enjoyed, which, if we use it rightly, 
will lighten our hearts and recreate 
our minds, and so make us fitter to 
deal with the more serious duties 
and difficulties of life. 

The following extract from a 
magazine of forty years ago, though 
characterised by the ‘tall writing’ 
common at the period, will serve to 
show what emotions the art is cap- 
able of inspiring at its best : 

‘Taglioni! she seemed to float 
an Iris in the filmy light, a dove’s 
wing might bear her up. I per- 
ceived nothing to detract from her 
enchanting appearance as she glided 
along with her limbs wandering at 
their “ own sweet will,” and the eye 
acknowledged with rapture that 
“her body thought.” Jeremy Taylor 
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pronounced an anathema against 
dancing. Had he ever seen Taglioni 
he would have taken a s¢a//, In her 
his eyes would not have been of- 
fended by the “indecent mixtures 
of wanton dancing.” Her gestures 
cannot be called prologues to vo- 
luptuousness. They address them- 
selves of a truth to the senses, but 
theyalso wake up thoughts ofbeauty 
which sleep like odours within the 
spirit. The eloquent author of the 
Holy Living might have applied to 
Taglioni his own quaint yet exquisit¢ 
image of light dancing in the eyes 
like boys at a festival. Good-night 
to Taglioni! I am sick andill, and 
a poor student, and my eyes are dim 
with thought and study. What have 
I to do with thee, sweetest of Italy’s 
daughters? Most likely I shall 
never see thee any more. Yet 
sometimes, it may be, in my silent 
and lonelyroom, my heart will travel 
back to the days that are gone, and 
the gentle light of one who walketh 
in her own brightness may break 
upon the gloom, and I may behold 
thee yet once again, springing out 
like a phantom of the spirit from 
the darkness of memory. Good- 
night to Taglioni ! 

One thing more remains to be 
noticed. Dancing is by far the 
most natural of all the arts. The 
poetry of it, its mental and emo- 
tional part, comes out without pre- 
meditation; so that a child will 
often dance gracefully without in- 
struction, finding thus the best me- 
dium for conveying its own bright 
ideas. As an art it is only the ex- 
pression of certain natural instincts, 
and it is in that view that it should 
be cultivated. It has been spoken 
of chiefly with reference to its public 
performance, but it is of no small 
value as an innocent and healthy 
social recreation. It would be well 
if real dancing (not mere quadrilles, 
but the genuine thing, displaying 
some grace and skill) were more 
commonly practised as an amuse- 
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ment by all classes. Recreation 
always will and must be had in 
some shape or form. This has the 
advantage of being simple and beau- 
tiful, and at the same time greatly 
conducive to health, while if it were 
more common it would be much 
less liable to abuse. 

We may be allowed to conclude 
with the words of Steele, in the 
Spectator : 


‘It may, perhaps, appear odd 
that I, who set up for a mighty lover 
at least of virtue, should take so 
much pains to recommend what the 
soberer part of mankind look upon 
to be a trifle; but, under favour of 
the soberer part of mankind, I think 
they have not enough considered 
this matter, and for that reason 
only disesteem it.’ 





THE HAPPY MAN. 


A PARAPHRASE, 


—>—— 


Two sapphires are thy two blue eyes, 
So lovely and so sweet ; 

Thrice happy is the happy man 
Whom lovingly they greet. 


Thy keart, it is a diamond 
That noble lightning throws ; 
Thrice happy is the happy man 
For whom it throbs and glows. 


And rubies are thy crimson lips, 
None lovelier might one reach ; 

Thrice happy is the happy man 
Who gets of them love-speech. 


If I but knew the happy man, 
And met that favoured one 

Alone, alone in the green woods, 
His happiness were done ! 





SPEAKING WALLS. 


By W. W. FENN. 


——_—e~——- 


‘Ir these walls could speak, what 

tales they might tell !’ is the com- 
mon expression of the visitor to 
any ancient edifice or habitation 
renowned for its historic or domes- 
tic interest. As he gazes round and 
begins to think of all he has read 
or heard of the place, there will 
arise before him, if he be not en- 
tirely destitute of imagination, pic- 
tures of people and events possess- 
ing an interest the most profound 
and actual. 

Thus, according to his powers 
of realisation, the walls do speak in 
accents clear and unmistakable, or 
in whisperings obscure and unde- 
fined. More or less, he must hear 
something of what they could tell, 
and the ‘dead past,’ to a certain 
extent, is restored to the ‘living 
present.’ 

Walls such as these may be 
likened to the patriarchs of old 
speaking to a rising generation, 
when, long before the printing- 
press and the library could hand 
down in cold, passionless, machine- 
like regularity the lessons which 
history can teach, the elder of a 
community was, as has been aptly 
put by a noble-minded divine, 
‘his neighbour’s chronicler, bearing 
within him the only extant image of 
many departed scenes and memor- 
able deeds, and able to link the dim 
traditions of the past with the living 
incidents of the present 
was their poet, representative ofan 
age already passed from the actual 
into the ideal, associate or contem- 
porary of nren whose names have 
become venerable, and in the oft- 
repeated tale of other days, from 
which time has expelled whatever 
was prosaic, weaving the retrospect 


of life into an epic. He was their 
priest, loving to nurture wonder 
and spread the sense of mystery by 
recounting the authentic prodigies 
of his own or his father’s years, 
when omen and prophecy were no 
dubious things, but sober verities 
which Providence had not yet be- 
grudged the still pious earth.’ 

And do not the ivy-mantled 
moat-house, the lichen-toned many- 
gabled Tudor mansion, the baronial 
hall, the castle keep, or battlement- 
ed hoary-headed tower, or, going 
farther back, the Roman, Grecian, or 
Egyptian temple, assume the part 
of patriarch? and in their grayand 
sober garb appear with solemn 
voice to be telling us tales as mys- 
terious and entrancing as if we took 
them from the lips ofa living sage? 
Given but a little imagination or 
the faintest touch of fancy, and we 
hear in the crumbling walls the 
whisperings of the chronicler, the 
poet, and the priest: whisperings 
only, because we hear them through 
the muffling veil of time, but plain 
in their purport, and audible as the 
wind whistling through their rent 
and loopholed sides, to all who are 
not stone or brick-and-mortar deaf. 
Phantoms in the brick, and ske- 
letons in the stone, come forth 
rehabilitated and substantiated, ap- 
pearing and vanishing again per- 
haps, like the shapes in a dream ; 
unchronologically, disconnectedly, 
and with the effect of a phantas- 
magoria, the offspring of associa- 
tion alone, but not on that account 
the less to be regarded. 

These facts are trite with respect 
to the world-famed piles which 
have formed the background of 
history. Everybody feels or affects 
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to feel their force, but everybody 
does not stop to remember that 
the principle holds equally good 
with the smaller and more insignifi- 
cant set scenes of daily life. Yet 
the houses in our very midst have 
walls whence voices come to some 
of us full of eloquence, toned truly 
in a minor key, because they testify 
to things passed and gone in which 
we personally had a share ; voices 
from the walls which have encom- 
passed the theatre wherein our own 
brief little history has been and is 
being enacted. 

Sadly, for the most part, ring 
out such sounds ; for although we 
may listen with deep interest to the 
words uttered by the ‘lime and 
rough-cast’ about the world’s do- 
ings ere we were born, the moment 
we step on to the stage 7 propria 
persond, or are discovered there in 
cradle or perambulator, the chorus 
and orchestral accompaniments are 
immediately changed in key; the 
curtain once up, and our part fairly 
begun, it is seldom that the retro- 
spect, as sounded by the walls, can 
have in it as much of mirthful 
music as of solemn. Very seldom 
will the accompaniment which wel- 
comes us as we revisit the house, 
perhaps the very room in which 
we were born, be in the shape of 
a triumphal march; far more often 
it will be dirge-like in character. 
Even though the first recollections 
of the glare and glitter of the foot- 
lights date, as our nursery walls 
remind us, from this spot, and we 
here first became conscious of the 
splendid joys of toys and picture- 
books, and the gorgeous scenery 
which baby eyes can conjure up 
from out the poorest properties, 
and it may be that for a moment we 
experience some return of our in- 
fantine sensations, they are imme- 
diately overwhelmed by the sadder 
hues which succeeded. The faces 
of the loving fairies who met us 
on the frontier of ‘the land of 


dreams and shadows, that tremen- 
dous region’ (as Dickens calls it) 
‘whence we had so lately travelled,’ 
—the fairies who smoothed our pil- 
lows, and brought us all the good 
gifts contained in their storehouses 
of parental love and tenderness, 
have long since vanished and 
passed away, or at the best have 
faded into such sedate and sober- 
clad prosaic people, as to be hardly 
recognisable. 

Thus the chorus from the walls 
cannot be other than a solemn one 
for most of us, as we listen to what 
it has to say about our earliest 
days. 

The next stage of the strange 
eventful history lands us perhaps 
at the old school-house, and there 
of a certainty we find most elo- 
quent sermons in the stones ; nay, 
our very names, graven on their 
surface by our own hands, and 
surrounded by those of our play- 
mates and schoolfellows, testify to 
the interest with which we must re- 
gard all that these walls can have to 
say. To no one else can they ever 
speak so plainly and directly ; but 
still again their voice is solemn, 
and the substance of their discourse 
hardly exhilarating. ‘They may re- 
call to our memory for a moment 
the happiness we felt in turning 
our backs upon them; we may 
taste again a suspicion of the joyous 
freedom we felt as we bounded out 
of that old portal with bat and 
wickets, or in flannel suits ready 
for the boat; but in the same 
breath they will remind us of the 
desperate grind by which we earned 
our holidays, and of all the black 
Mondays with which these were 
brought to an end. Moreover, the 
tell-tale date appended to our 
name is too significant an item or 
part of speech to be passed lightly 
by, and brings to a close, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, 
the eloquence of these bricks and 
mortar. 
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A trifle less dolorous is the tale, 
let us hope, we listen to when we 
revisit our first set of chambers, or 
the lodgings in which we were 
installed, when we made our first 
independent plunge into life. 

Let us hope that this start was a 
fair one, and that the account of 
the course which followed it, as 
given out by the familiar old walls 
when we are again face to face 
with them, will not have to be 
strongly emphasised when it comes 
to that part which must inevitably 
record the follies and the blunders 
inseparable from youth, and that 
the lath and plaster, the faded red- 
flock paper, and the old oak panel- 
ling, whilst reéchoing the merri- 
ment of many a jovial party assem- 
bled within their snug boundary, 
will not convey to our ears the 
remotest strain of discord. If we 
have passed through the fire with- 
out much severe singeing, and we 
have to regret naught but that the 
jolly time can never come again, 
with all its accompanying strength 
of will, energy, perseverance, and 
enthusiasm, the song sung or the 
speech made by the walls of our 
bachelor rooms may be almost the 
pleasantest of these orations. 

Almost, but not quite; for surely 
the pleasantest speech that bricks 
and mortar can make to us will 
come from that abode where first 
we encountered our fate, or where 
she was living when we first knew 
her. Very eloquent, too, will be 
the ghosts which come out from 
the stuccoed elegance of the semi- 
detached villa which we took her 
home to; and Heaven send that the 
little faces which their word-paint- 
ing will bring before our eyes may 
during the course of years have 
only so changed as to increase our 
pride in them! They are men and 
women now, perhaps, on their 
‘own hook,’ to use the slang dic- 
tion which, since they were born, 
has wriggled its way into our com- 


mon speech, and the good taste of 
which is about on a par with that 
displayed by the architecture which 
sheltered the juvenile days of our 
progeny. Look at and listen to 
the villa residence which was once 
the abode of love and domestic 
felicity! Five-and-twenty years 
have not passed since it was built; 
we were its first tenants; and yet 
its voice now is more decrepit and 
wheezy by far than that of the old, 
honestly - built, substantial Alma 
Mater of ours, though that proba- 
bly numbers ten five-and-twenties 
since its foundations were laid. The 
wretched sham veneer, the stuccoed 
sides ofthe bijou villa, have long ago 
begun to peel and crumble off, and 
have foregone any farther attempt 
to look like stone. The damaged 
edges and corners of the facings, 
the green and mouldy slimy-look- 
ing gate-posts and portico, with 
slabs of mock granite sliding and 
shifting from the brick-dust and 
rubble, the rottenness of which 
they can no longer hide, tell, even 
to the indifferent observer, of some- 
thing wrong in that state of things 
which can allow walls like these to 
rise and pass themselves off as 
honest shelters against wind and 
weather. 

To us, who have dwelt within 
them, they speak of so much that 
was bright and happy in the main, 
that we condone their falsity ; and 
though it won’t much signify to our 
sons and daughters, who have less 
of the sentimental about them than 
ourselves, by the time //ey have 
ears to listen to speaking walls 
there will be none to speak, at 
least none that can tell ¢4em nur- 
sery tales. The surrounding patch 
of garden ground in the delightful 
suburb is becoming daily more and 
more valuable, and when the short 
leases of the elegant detached vil- 
las fall in, the structures, or what 
remains of them, will be swept 
bodily away, to make room for 
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continuous rows, streets, and ter- 
races. The prematurely decayed 
remains will be incorporated pos- 
sibly with the new erections, not- 
withstanding that a hope begins to 
dawn in our minds, as we listen to 
the very, very newest walls rising 
around us of a wholesomer, hon- 
ester quality in their work than was 
found five-and-twenty years ago. 

A better taste likewise is evi- 
denced in their design and colour, 
telling of the wider views in art 
which are gradually permeating so- 
ciety. Many modern walls say to 
us, as plainly as walls can say it, 
‘Look at us! look here! Yousee we 
can be built with an eye to some 
variety of surface and shape; we 
need not be stuck up flat and mo- 
notonous, with four, six, or more 
square holes cut in us and called 
windows; these can be arched, 
made circular and multiform, with 
edgings and dressings, columns and 
pilasters, shapely and picturesque ; 
and because wechanceto be erected 
in a climate that has nine months 
of winter to three of summer, and 
is gray and sombre in its general 
tone, colour need not be abso- 
lutely banished from our face. 
Brick, stone, tile, and marble of 
various hues surely will help to dis- 
pel the universal gray, or at least 
help to make that muddy mixture 
of fog and soot useful from its very 
ugliness as a background for our 
beauty.’ 

Why, there are walls in the City 
now really so grand and palatial 
that, if their speech were but hal- 
lowed by time, would outvie much 
that we travei miles to see and lis- 
ten to, and seeing, sigh sentiment- 
ally, and say, ‘Ah, those were the 
days when the merchant princes of 
Genoa and the Levant had taste 
and culture, and spent the profits 
of their trading, not only with a la- 
vish hand, but with the purpose of 
elevating and ennobling those by 
whom they were surrounded.’ We 
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cry out against the demolition of 
many an ugly structure of a past 
time, simply because we are averse 
to change, and without stopping to 
think that what its old walls can say 
to us could have been much better 
said if they had been beautiful in- 
stead of hideous, grudge to pos- 
terity the comparatively melodious 
accents in which a better order of 
architecture will speak to it. 
However, the tendencies of the 
people in the end will make them- 
selves felt, even through the medium 
of bricks and mortar,and we need not 
derogate from our position amongst 
nations as the leaders of commerce, 
because stone and marble give out 
signs that there is something like a 
true feeling forart springingup. Itis 
our privilege to grumble, but so long 
as the speech of our walls continues 
to improve and to become more 
cultured and pure, the latter part of 
the Victorian era will claim atten- 
tion from those who in future ages 
will consult our walls for indica- 
tions of the tone and habits of our 
minds. They will not misjudge us 
if they take our new buildings as an 
index of our progress, and when the 
direful slums which we still consider 
as affording adequate accommoda- 
tion for our very poorest are swept 
away by Act of Parliament, in spite 
of all detractors, London will be- 
come murally one of the hand- 
somest instead of, as hitherto, one 
of the ugliest cities in the world. 
Interiorly, likewise, walls are be- 
ginning to have their say, and have 
cried out to some purpose for artis- 
tic treatment. Happily, they no 
longer endure placidly the outrages 
committed upon them by gaudy 
huge-patterned papers. Exquisite 
conventional forms replace the so- 
called natural presentments of cab- 
bage roses, and gigantic honey- 
suckles twining round impossibly 
perspectived trellis-work are sup- 
planted by a tender trefoil, whilst 
outrageously brilliant birds and but- 
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terflies give place to quaint and pic- 
turesque devices of the purest art. 
Panelled papers, depicting vases 
of flowers or tawdry vignetted land- 
scapes of the Italian temple pat- 
tern, bordered with garlands, sus- 
pended by very rosy-lipped cheru- 
bim, or ill-drawn gods and god- 
desses, but scantily attired in the 
flimsiest garments, have ceased to 
predominate in the modern draw- 
ing-room. Frescoes, or, at any 
rate, pictures painted zv situ to do 
duty for mural decoration, and to 
harmonise fitly with the other ap- 
pointments of an apartment, are not 
now considered beneath the atten- 
tion of our Jeading painters, and 
some of the R.A.s and A.R.A.s 
have been profitably employed by 
not merely painting pictures to ex- 
hibit, but by painting hundreds of 
works for the palaces of our mil- 
lionaires, designed and executed 
solely as appropriate fittings and 
wall-coverings for rooms, and which 
would have but little interest pic- 
torially away from the place for 
which they were originally destined. 

Comparing thus what the newest 
walls are saying to us, from the in- 
side and the out, with what we hear 
from many an old home of our own 
when it is revisited, we cannot fail 
to notice in the former a healthier 
and more educated speech ; asso- 
ciation alone can invest the latter 
with superior interest. 

Somewhat in contrast to the edu- 
cated tone thus beginning to per- 
vade the language of new walls is 
the din of the noisy voices which 
come from the hoardings of our 
towns. The advertising mania hav- 
ing selected every available space 
which can call itself a wall, from the 
insides of omnibuses and railway 
carriages to the scaffoldings sur- 
rounding every demolition or urban 
alteration, a hubbub very jarring to 
delicate nerves is created. The 
blatant placards declaring the su- 
periority of a new hair-dye, or an- 
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nouncing the enormous circulation 
of the largest newspapers in the 
world, must modify to some extent 
the feelings of congratulation in 
which we are inclined to indulge 
when attending to the signs else- 
where displayed of the advance in 
good taste, for here and there only 
do we come across any conspicuous 
design for these strident self-assert- 
ing shouts which is entirely devoid 
of vulgarity. Once or twice there 
may have been heard the gentler 
influences of art, even in the coarser 
productions of the advertising vo- 
cabulary, pictorial or literary, but 
as arule the speech of those timber 
structures called ‘street hoardings’ 
is unpleasantly loud and discordant. 
There is yet another, although 
rathera distinct class of wall, which, 
to Britons at least with ears and 
hearts, has a good deal to say. The 
‘wooden walls of Old England’ 
cannot be excluded from the list of 
speakers, and though fast disap- 
pearing in the literal sense, they 
have voices which will make them- 
selves heard as long as our lan- 
guage lasts. So long as we remain 
a sea-going people, the deeds and 
names of our great naval captains, 
and the brave hands under them, 
will find their best chroniclers and 
poets in the wooden walls. 
Necessarily more destructible 
than the solid homes of men upon 
the land, the memory of them is at 
least as imperishable, and perhaps 
what they can say has a more stir- 
ring effect upon the dullest and 
least educated amongst our coun- 
trymen than any other ‘speaking 
walls.’ We each and all seem to 
have a personal interest in every 
word they utter, and landsmen and 
old ‘salt’ alike—he who has never 
set his foot on a ship’s deck, and he 
who has spent his life there— 
equally pricks up his ears in the 
presence of a Dreadnought or a 
Victory, and the interest we take, 
whether personal or archeological, 























in ‘wooden walls’ testifies pretty 
plainly that there is no more in- 
teresting history in the world to 
Englishmen than that which is pro- 
claimed by them. Friendly and 
tender as is their speech in this re- 
spect, they can however, when occa- 
sion requires, talk in a very different 
language. Give them but the cue, 
and they will declaim with tongues 
of fire so volubly, and with such an 
overwhelming roar and torrent of 
argument, that it seldom fails to gain 
the cause which they are advocat- 
ing. Nor does it signify that under 
the touch of the modern magician’s 
wand they are gradually being 
transformed from wood to iron. 
They will not be the less our bul- 
warks, or, because they lack some 
of the old romantic beauty clinging 
to their elder sisters, be less able 
to resist the assaults of enemies. 

Virtually they are still our wooden 
walls, for their substrata are teak 
and heart of oak ; nor, because ne- 
cessity obliges them to coat them- 
selves in mail, need they lose one 
jot of the talismanic charm which 
hallows their ancient name. 

Upon our age of course depends 
much of the significance and pith 
to be found in mural utterances. 
The length of their tale, too, must 
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equally depend upon our length of 
years ; for as it is said, those who 
live the longest see the most, so 
should it be that those who live 
longest also hear the most. Hence 
year by year, as we journey on, 
volumes are added by the stony re- 
cords to our library of retrospect, 
but it is to be feared the style of de- 
clamation does not increase in 
lightness or brightness as the end 
draws nearer, and by the time the 
word ‘finis’ comes to be spoken, 
the voice that utters it will be 
solemn indeed. 

Not the less, however, will it be 
the voice of a wall that speaks the 
epilogue to our performance, and 
though it will never reach our ears, 
those who do hear it, and are left 
to carry on the play, will, let us 
hope, not be deaf to its echoes. 
For, after all, what walls can speak 
to so much purpose as those of the 
houses which, as Shakespeare says, 
‘last till doomsday’? ‘There is no 
question of the workmanship here; 
mason, shipwright, or carpenter are 
all distanced, and so long as the 
world remains, it is amidst the 
homes of the dead that we must 
seek for the one eternal unvary- 
ingless on preached by ‘speaking 
walls.’ 











WITH HARP AND CROWN. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, ‘MY LITTLE GIRL,’ ETC. 


————— 


Part the Second. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MARION was more than outraged 
by the proposals of this unholy 
alien, this German producer of new 
and original pictures—she was hu- 
miliated. If you want to humiliate 
your enemy beyond endurance, ask 
him to do something which shows 
the very small respect in which you 
hold him. To the frailer vessels of 
humanity, indeed—those of orna- 
mented porcelain and coloured 
glass—it is worse to be asked to do 
things dishonourable than it is ac- 
tually to do them. Men who nego- 
tiate foreign loans, men who bull 
and bear the stock-market, men who 
promote bubble companies, ‘salt’ 
mines, draw up prospectuses, ad- 
vertise sherry, send ships to sea 
that are bound to sink, direct bank- 
rupt life insurance associations, 
* adapt’ plays, and abuse their rivals 
in anonymous criticism,—all these 
can bear their heads proudly, and 
believe themselves honourable and 
upright men. Ask them confi- 
dentially to join in cracking a crib, 
fencing a wipe, or any of the 
humbler and less remunerative 
forms of treachery, and lo, their 
self-respect collapses like a pricked 
balloon. For a discreditable pro- 
posal implies discredit. Marion had 
borne a great deal without repining ; 
she worked all day for a miserable 
pittance ; she saw others reap the 
fruits of her labours: this was all 
part of the condition of poverty ; 
it did not make her seriously un- 
happy. Never before this had she 


been asked to join in fraud ; never 
before this had the sweet waters of 
Hope in her heart been troubled 
by such a prophecy as Mr. Her- 
mann’s, that she would come back 
soon, poorer than ever, and be glad 
to take his offer. 

Should she ever go back so 
ruined and lost as to accept the 
foul proposal? Were there, then, 
such depths of misery as would 
drive the unfortunate to give up 
even the semblance of honour? 
Was it hopeless to struggle with the 
world? And were all the avenues 
barred by the middle man, to rob 
and plunder those who must sell or 
starve P 

Alas, how many have given an 
answer! Ask of the middle man, 
if he will tell you. Look behind 
the curtain, the kindly veil which 
hides the dreadful features of truth. 
See at their toil the slaves of 
those who take the work and 
sell it, and grow fat upon the pro- 
ceeds. There are such fat and 
noisome grubs in literature, but it 
is in art that they chiefly flourish. 
They starve the struggling artist 
into submission; they cheat and 
plunder him; they lie to him and 
steal from him ; and when his last 
spark of ambition is extinct, they 
make him the instrument of their 
forgeries. It is no fiction, but a 
miserable truth, that Gottfried Her- 
mann exists and drives a roaring 
trade, keeping in his pay the men 
who have been starved and cheated 
by Burls. The middle man bars all 
the avenues. 
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For the moment Marion felt as 
if she was in the bonds of a stern 
necessity which was dragging her 
downwards, and there seemed no 
escape. It wasin vain thatshe fought 
against the feeling. It seemed that 
the man spoke truly of coming 
events. She would have to go back 
and humbly ask for work, work of 
any kind, in order that she and hers 
might eat a morsel of bread. And 
there came upon her brain, for 
a while, the black pall of despair, 
when the mind is shrouded with 
darkness that can be felt ; when the 
distinction between good and evil, 
for which Adam gave up Paradise, 
is lost again, and the earth seems to 
be hell; when there is no more 
hope, and the voice of God is 
silent. 

She would have to go back. She 
shuddered at thinking of his soft 
and flabby face, his fat white hands, 
his oily voice. It came upon her 
quite suddenly what he meant by 
asking her to paint her sister for 
him—girls do not understand these 
things at first. The thought was 
like a shower-bath. She shook 
herself together and dared once 
more to resolve. Never, come what 
might — poverty, disappointment, 
distress—never would she go back 
to that man again. 

She had wandered, wrapped in 
her gloomy thoughts, as far as the 
Horse Guards, when this sudden 
rage seized her. She crossed the 
road and went into St. James’s 
Park. The sun was shining—it 
had been shining in the streets, in- 
deed, but poor Marion did not 
notice it there. Here it fell among 
the young leaves of April and 
flashed a twinkling fitful light, un- 
like the steady glow upon the 
foliage of summer, on the bushes 
and shrubs putting on their bran- 
new spring apparel. Here, too, the 
wild ducks, who habitually take up 
their winter residence, because it 
is a safe and secluded spot, in St. 
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James's Park, were reminding each 
other of important appointments at 
the back of the north wind, made 
eight months before in those ice- 
less seas where the secret of the 
Pole is hidden; the swans were 
beginning the soft nothings which 
precede their brief-lived marriage 
ties; and the sparrows, who are a 
practical folk, as a rule, and always 
intent on business, were feeling the 
soft influence of the season, as well 
as Marion and the nursemaids, who 
had the park to themselves. She 
turned to the left and walked along 
the banks of the lake, while calmer 
and more hopeful thoughts gradu- 
ally came back to her. Her hands, 
which had been tightly locked, un- 
clasped, and she looked around 
her. After all, whatever happened, 
they were not utterly destitute. She 
had her fifty pounds a year, enough 
to give her some little stand-point 
from which to resist the enemy. 
They were cast down, but not ut- 
terly forsaken; by some means or 
other she should contrive, and 
perhaps— But she checked the 
rising hope that perhaps something 
would turn up. That is only the 
hope of a helpless person. How- 
ever, perhaps her own picture, the 
thing into which she had thrown 
all her soul and all her powers, 
might somehow advance her. Of 
course, she never entertained the 
least trust in the promises and ex- 
pectations of her brother. She was 
the family bread-winner; he was 
the family spendthrift ; it was all 
part of the great Providential de- 
sign: some families have an in- 
valid; some have one of weak 
intellect ; hers had one who could 
not work. In fact it had two, but 
poor Adie, who could not make 
money, had her functions, and kept 
house for them all. I feel almost 
ashamed to add what is so appa- 
rent to all, that Fred’s helplessness 
in no way diminished Marion’s af- 
fection for him. It had even ceased 
H 
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to irritate her. She made a never- 
ending series of excuses for him ; 
he was her charge ; it was her duty 
to work for him. 

Perhaps it was the soft spring 
air that brought her thoughts back 
to a peaceful channel; perhaps, 
too, it was the sunshine and the 
warmth. that made her think again 
of Gerald, long lost, and that short 
love chapter in her life. Some 
people like a novel that is all love ; 
Iam sure a life ought to be all 
love, and especially that love which 
cannot be written in a book, the 
best love of all, which follows the 
short-lived fever of passion. The 
memory of Marion’s brief romance 
left its enduring mark upon her 
mind, making her softer, more wo- 
manly, more open to sympathy, 
more ready to pity and forgive. 
That is love’s special function. 
Those who cannot love are cruel, 
selfish, and unfeeling, like Narses. 
Those who can very likely have 
every kind of vice, but they have 
the possibilities of affection, which 
means self-denial. ‘Joys,’ said 
Blake, painter and poet, ‘ impreg- 
nate.’ The fruits of even short-lived 
happiness are tenderness, thought 
for others, and the gracious sacrifice 
of labour. Among women, those are 
best who have been loved and 
have loved; among men, those are 
best who have staked their hap- 
piness upon the faith and truth of 
a woman. You stake your love, 
perhaps, and lose, but oftener you 
win ; and always you are a gainer 
for having dared to stake. 

Marion paced the gravel back- 
wards and forwards, thinking of 
these things. Presently she became 
aware of a heavy step behind her. 
The step seemed familiar; it drew 
up to her, and she saw that it be- 
longed to Dr. Chacomb. 

‘{ saw you,’ he said, ‘as I was 
on my way to the hospital. May 
we have a little talk ? 

‘If you will only talk about—if 


you will not only talk—’ said Ma- 
rion, thinking of the last night’s 
conversation. 

The doctor bowed gravely. 

‘You have only to express a 
wish, Miss Revel,’ he said; ‘be- 
sides,’ he added airily, ‘the time 
has not come round yet.’ 

‘ The time ?” 

‘Yes. I began to think it pos- 
sible six months ago. I asked you 
then. You said, No. I asked you 
again last night. You said, No. I 
shallask youagain ina little while—’ 

‘And I must say No then. O 
Dr. Chacomb, do not ask me 
again.’ 

‘I must, Miss Revel. If you say 
No I shall ask again, and again 
after that. Ido notdespair. You 
have owned that you do not dis- 
like me; I trust to time, though a 
man can ill afford time at nine-and- 
forty. Meanwhile I am consoling 
myself with hard work.’ 

‘I am glad that you are succeed- 
ing.’ 

‘Thank you. Trust me, dear 
MissRevel, that I shall not obtrude 
my suit upon you more than I can 
help.’ 

If the man would only not make 
such speeches! Who could help 
being irritated with him ? 

Marion turned the conversa- 
tion. 

‘Tell me about your hospital.’ 

‘Would you be interested to hear 
about it? Let us sitdown. There 
is a seat, and I really do think the 
east winds have gone atlast. Now 
what shall I tell you? I had an 
inspiration, as the French say— 
they are very profane, the French. 
I saw there was no hospital for 
gout; I saw that the best way for 
a physician to get himself a prac- 
tice was to start a hospital. 1 bor- 
rowed money of Chauncey Cha- 
comb, my cousin, and I started 
mine.’ 

This statement was not strictly 
accurate. He should have said 
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that he had taken money from 
Chauncey Chacomb, inasmuch as 
he was receiver of the rents, and 
accounted to nobody. A dishonest 
receiver might have pocketed the 
whole: Dr. Chacomb, wiser than 
the unjust steward of the parable, 
frankly confessed that he _ bor- 
rowed the money. The fact of the 
lender not being consulted was of 
course of no consequence. ‘I 
borrowed money from poor Chaun- 
cey, he said, ‘and I started this 
hospital. It is now in full swing. 
Out-patients in the morning, seen 
by my assistants ; in-patients visited 
every day by myself, physician-in- 
chief ; and private patients received 
at the institution itself, as well as in 
Adelaide-street, Carnarvon-square. 
The hospital is supported by volun- 
tary contributions. Some day I 
will show you the prospectus, drawn 
up by the secretary, a clever fellow 
—I picked him up cheap—who 
might have done great things in 
literature but for his unfortunate 
crook of the elbow. As he only 
crooks it at night, it does not mat- 
ter to the hospital ; and I take care 
to keep him poor.’ 

‘And you are now a great phy- 
sician ?” 

‘Hum! I should say Yes to any- 
body but yourself. But you, Miss 
Revel, are a sort of touchstone. I 
like to tell you the exacttruth. Iam 
not a great physician: there are no 
great physicians ; but I have learn- 
ed things of late, and I am as good 
as any of my brethren—a good deal 
better than Dr. Porteous of Savile- 
row, who pretends, the pompous 
old donkey, to be the leader in 
gout. Wait a year or two till I 
have snuffed him out.’ 

He snorted and looked as angry 
as a writer whose pet field has been 
invaded. 

_ ‘I am sure you are a good phy- 
sician.’ 

‘I use new medicines, and they 
say lamaquack. Quack! quack ! 


quack! Any man can say that. I 
do not follow the English Pharma- 
copeeia, and I am not too proud to 
learn from other people. I chalk 
out my own line. Medicine in this 
country, my dear young lady, is 
dead ; the doctors are smitten with 
the disease of stupidity. They 
neither inquire nor invent nor ex- 
periment ; they do not dare try a 
fresh drug.’ 

‘Perhaps it is as well not to try 
things that have no properties.’ 

‘Nonsense ! Everything has pro- 
perties, if you can find them out. 
The dandelion and the nettle, the 
buttercup and daisy, have proper- 
ties, if you analyse them. But the 
doctors cannot analyse. Every weed 
in the hedge has properties, but we 
are afraid to move a step to find 
them out. Do you think Nature 
makes things just to look pretty ? 
If you want to know what herbs 
are worth, you must go, not to the 
botanists, who are only able to give 
you the Latin names; nor to the 
doctors, because they will say that 
the plant is not in the Pharmaco- 
pceia ; but to the old women of the 
villages, and gather their know- 
ledge. We are getting so civilised 
that we must be cured as we are 
taught, by books. ‘The old women 
are fallen into disrepute; they 
die, and their knowledge dies with 
them—more’s the pity! But they 
know.’ 

* And you have consulted them ?’ 

‘I have gone about picking up 
hints,’ he replied, ‘and I have 
learned things. I have found old 
women who can do with foxglove, 
henbane, hawksweed, and night- 
shade what we doctors cannot do 
with all the nastinesses compound- 
ed at the wholesale chemists’, and 
sold at a profit of a thousand per 
cent. My old women learned the 
art from their mothers, who learned 
it from theirs, and so on, till we get 
to the Witch of Endor. As for her, 
I have myself sat at the feet of the 
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Witch of Endor, only my old wo- 
man never heard of Samuel, and 
therefore could not call him up. I 
would have asked her to, by gad! 
like a bird, if I thought Samuel 
knew anything about drugs for 
gout.’ 

‘ Then you ought to cure every- 
body,’ said Marion. 

‘No. There is a time for every 
man when, by the rules of his con- 
stitution, he is bound to die. No 
doctor can stave off that day; all 
he can do is to prolong life till the 
day comes. My patients want to 
be told their time. I pretend to 
know it, and I refuse to tell them. 
I am, of course, a great humbug. 
Men ought to live their appointed 
time, and then die of old age. 
Medicine is not of much use; it 
can only help you on to your limit ; 
but if you catch one of the big 
diseases, like cholera or typhus or 
scarlet fever or diphtheria, off you 
go, and no doctors in the world 
can help you. 

‘Stay,’ he said ; ‘ you said some- 
thing yesterday about my cousin 
Chauncey and Gerald. I have got 
a letter to-day from his house- 
keeper, a very worthy person, whom 
I sent down there to look after him. 
Would you like me to read it to 
you ?” 

‘Is there anything about Gerald 
in it?” 

‘Now, my dear Miss Revel, how 
can there be? Is it likely? Pray 
believe me when I assure you that 
if I heard anything about Gerald, 
even though it were to destroy my 
own hopes, I would tell you imme- 
diately. But I shall not. Poor 
Gerald ! 

He shook his head solemnly, 
and opened the letter. 

‘ Chauncey is quite sane, except 
upon one or two points. He is 
fully persuaded that he murdered 
your father, and he has little hallu- 
cinations on minor subjects which 
are of no importance.’ 


They were certainly of no im- 
portance to Marion, but they 
were of considerable importance 
to Chauncey, inasmuch as they led 
him to believe that he had no 
control over his own affairs ; that 
the doctor spent his money for 
him, ordered his household for 
him, gave him a housekeeper and 
a guardian, and administered every- 
thing for his own behoof and spe- 
cial advantage. 

“You see,’ he added, ‘ I go down 
as often as I can—about once a 
fortnight—to see that the place is 
kept up.’ 

‘Dear Comb Leigh !’ murmured 
Marion, ‘when shall I see it 
again ?” 

‘Whenever you like! whenever 
you like! Nothing in the world 
could give me greater pleasure than 
to take you to Chacomb.” 

‘And Mr. Chauncey Chacomb ?” 

‘ As if it matters what he thinks 
about it ! 

‘Thank you,’ said Marion; ‘I 
do not think I can ever go to Cha- 
comb Hall! after what has happened.’ 

He was a coarse-grained man, 
this doctor, she thought. 

‘Well, when you like to come. 
By the way, do you remember the 
picture with the back turned out- 
wards? It was the thing that drove 
Chauncey so wild at the last. He 
made me say that I agreed with him, 
and thus your father laughed athim. 
He has got that picture hanging in 
his own bedroom now, and he looks 
at it every day—the back of it, I 
mean—with the hope of bringing 
out the details. Poor Chauncey! 
He never was a good fellow; and 
I think I like him as well now that 
he is known to be cracked as when 
he was only foolish, but considered 
to be of sound mind.’ 

‘ But people—his tenants—con- 
sider him of sound mind still, do 
they not ?” 

‘No; they only pretend to. They 
know well enough that he is off his 
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head. Wehave had to observe a few 
precautions—nothing very serious, 
but still a few—and they have 
been noticed. The housekeeper—a 
most worthy estimable woman — 
writes to me to-day, and I will read 
the letter. I have not had time to 
look at it yet : 

‘“ My dearest Joe—” I beg 
your pardon,’ he stopped and 
choked. ‘“ My dear Dr. Chacomb, 
it is a fortnight since you were 
down here, and I hoped to see you 
last Saturday.” I could not go,’ 
he explained, ‘on account of dear 
Lady Strongwater’s gout, which 
threatened to fly to the stomach ; 
I was up with her all night. “I 
hoped to see you last Saturday. 
Your patient has been going on 
pretty well, though full of tantrums 
as usual. He has been very frac- 
tious for the last week, but he does 
not want to see you. In fact, I 
think, in his present mood, you had 
better not come. Last week no- 
thing would suit him but going 
to the cliff where the accident took 
place. I believe he wanted to roll 
over himself. I refused to let him 
go; so he said he should wait till 
midnight, get out of window, and 
go and throw himself down 
where Captain Revel fell. Then I 
gave in, had a little party made 
up of Jem’—you remember Bos’n 
Jem, Miss Revel—* Charles the 
stable-boy, and myself. We all set 
off to walk to the cliff together. 
Directly we got outside the gates, 
he said it was ridiculous, and 
marched straight back again. Then 
he went to the Collection and cried ; 
said nobody cared for him.” It 
is one of the features of hallucina- 
tion, Miss Revel, that the patient 
cries if he is put out. “I pre- 
scribed port with his dinner, and 
we got him comfortably to bed.” 
Very good, very good! A bottle of 
port is a fine thing for hallucina- 
tions. If you feel low, wind your- 
selfup. Sound medical maxim.’ 
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Poor Mr. Chacomb ! 

The doctor seemed to forget 
that he was reading this interest- 
ing epistle aloud, and went on 
with it. 

‘Tn the morning he was quiet, 
and we had a talk.”’ Here there 
was a gap, because the writer had 
taken another sheet. The doctor 
looked at this, changed colour vio- 
lently, and crumpled the letter in 
his hand. ‘ Well,’ he said with an 
effort, ‘ there’s nothing more—no- 
thing of importance. My poor 
cousin is hopelessly gone. I shall 
not lock him up, because he can 
do no harm where he is, and the 
treatment I prescribe for him will 
be best in the long-run. As it 
is, as it is—’ He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘Yes,’ said Marion, ‘when Gerald 
comes home again he will thank 
you.’ 

‘You think—’ he began. 

‘Iam sure. Whenever I think 
of it, I feel the same- assurance. 
Gerald is coming home. It is im- 
possible that he should be dead 
and that I should not know it.’ 

‘ That is superstition.’ 

‘I cannot help it. We feel the 
presence of the living with us ; why 
should we not feel the fact that 
they are alive? Gerald is alive at 
this moment; and I think, because 
I feel it so much more strongly 
now than I did a year ago, that he 
is coming home.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Miss Revel,’ said the 
doctor abruptly. ‘Put poor Ge- 
rald out of your thoughts, and—if 
you can—put me, my poor un- 
worthy self, in his place.’ 

He walked down the gravel path 
with his heavy tread, which was so 
silent on a carpet, and disappeared. 

‘What afool lam! Why should 
I want to read Julia’s letters to 
Marion without reading them my- 
self first ?” 

He took the letter out of the 
envelope again, and read it. 
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“«* My dear Joe”—Hang her !— 
“Tt is a fortnight”—I read all that 
to Marion—“ And now I have got 
something important to tell you. 
You knew that you would never 
marry me, in spite of all your pro- 
mises ; and for the last three months 
Chauncey has been urging me to 
marry him on the sly. So yester- 
day we went quietly to the regis- 
trar’s office, where I had had the 
notices put up”—the deceitful little 
devil!—“and I am now, if you 
please, Mrs. Chacomb, of Chacomb 
Hall, Chacomb.” ‘The devce you 
are ! 

*** Chauncey is very good to me ; 
it is all nonsense to say he is mad; 
he is no more mad than you, and 
he declares he will prove it.” The 
devil he will! “He is a little 
flighty at night, and sees faces in 
the dark—so would any one in this 
lonely house. He hears voices, 
which everybody might hear in 
such a quiet place. Dear Joe, 
you know that I never could and 
never did love anybody but you ; 
but when this poor little man kept 
begging and praying, and you away 
in London, and offering to make 
me a lady—a real lady—I thought 
I could do nothing better than take 
his offer.” Nothing better, ma’am, 
nothing better, and I’m deuced 
glad of it; but he spoke with a 
little bitterness. ‘‘ I do not expect 
the county ladies’—eh? ho, ho! 
the county ladies !—* will call upon 
me just yet; but I am going to 
send a notice of the marriage to 
the papers, and I can wait. Re- 
member, my dear Joe, for the 
memory of old times, my hus- 
band and I will always be happy 
to see you whenever your pro- 
fessional duties will allow you to 
come.—Always your affectionate 
cousin, 

“ JULIA CHACOMB.” 


‘The cheek of it!’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘The confounded impudence 
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and cheek! I send her down to 
obey my orders, and, by gad, she 
marries him! And now she thinks 
to be the mistress of Chacomb, 
does she? We will see, we will 
see. Julia, my girl, I’ve known 
you in the ballet and I’ve known 
you in the burlesque; I’ve known 
you on the quiet and I’ve known 
you on the rampage; but I never 
knew you try such a big game as 
this before. Never mind, Mrs. 
Chauncey Chacomb the second ; 
you haven’t got over Joseph yet. 
I shall go down next Saturday and 
bring this young couple—ho, ho! 
he’s fifty-eight and she’s forty, if 
she’s a day—to reason. I shall 
let them know who is the master 
of Chacomb ; I shall put my foot 
down. Very well, Julia—very 
well,’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SATURDAY morning was an ofi- 
day with Dicky, so far as Mr. Lillie- 
crip was concerned. He was wont 
to spend it at the British Museum in 
the preparation of the articles, para- 
graphs, and letters which formed 
his tale of labour for the Week/y 
Intelligence and the Christian Clerk. 
He was awakened by the street 
cries, which in London do duty for 
the dogs of rural solitudes and tke 
lark of the poets. He rose hastily, 
for a thought flashed across him in 
his dreams, piercing the innermost 
marrow of his soul. 

‘Good heavens’ he gasped, rush- 
ing his toilet, so to speak ; ‘eight 
o'clock already ; and to-morrow is 
Sunday. Never mind, I may be in 
time yet.’ 

He did not, as when we saw him 
last, waste time in lamenting or 
apostrophising the deficiencies of 
his wardrobe. On the contrary, he 
huddled everything on as fast as 
possible, reduced his curly and 
abundant locks to something like 
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smoothness, and hastened down, 
stairs. 

At the door of the ancient dame 
of whom mention has already been 
made he met her granddaughter, 
Miss Ethelreda Vyvyan, commonly 
known as ‘Ready Vyvyan’ by those 
who knew her best, and familiar to 
public eyes and ears in connec- 
tion with the Royal Hemisphere 
Theatre, where she took second 
parts in burlesques—an accom- 
plished young lady ; one who had 
a strong if not a melodious voice, 
and could be trusted to get 
through a song without absolutely 
losing sight of time and tune ; who 
could dance passably ; who looked 
charming in a ‘page’ costume—she 
preferred it ‘full page,’ she said ; 
and who was pretty enough for the 
simple costume of the theatrical 
village maiden with short skirts, 
silk stockings, and a coquettish hat. 
But she was happiest in a costume 
a la Henri Quatre, which displayed 
more of the figure than womankind 
in western Europe have thought 
necessary since their conversion to 
Christianity. ‘ Popsy’ her grand- 
mother called her; and what her 
surname really was, or her Christian 
name either, I am sorry tosayI donot 
know. She was carrying the break- 
fast milk up-stairs, and looked as 
fresh and blooming as if she had 
not come home after a late supper 
at two o'clock in the morning. 
Seeing the poet, she set down her 
milk, and laughed and clapped her 
hands. 

‘Howare you, Dicky?’ she asked, 
with a familiarity that spoke of old 
and confirmed friendship. ‘How 
are you this morning, old boy? 
None the worse for last night? Let 
me look at you: eyelids rather red, 
cheeks a little twitchy, tongue a 
little dry—got a fur upon it, I should 
think. You've been going it, Dicky 
Carew. Coming in to pay poor old 
granny her money? Not you.’ 

‘The fact is,’ said Dicky, ‘ that 


Iam going into the City to draw 
my dividends.’ 

‘Walker! was the vulgar re- 
joinder of this young lady. She 
accompanied it with a gesture which 
we may briefly indicate by saying 
that it betrayed a complete mastery 
over her limbs and an early train- 
ing for the ballet. ‘Walker! How 
much do you owe the old lady? 
Never mind; you'll pay me some 
day whenever I am hard up, and 
it will wait. I’ve got lots of money 
now. I say, Dicky, come and see 
me to-night. Better! I'll give you 
a pit-ticket. New piece. Heroine 
jumps from the flies into a cascade 
of real water. “ Heaven help me, 
I am lost! Death before dis- 
honour!” So— She took an 
imaginary header over the banister, 
and posed. ‘Not one of them, 
not even Dardie Duncan, had the 
pluck to take it except me; and, 
bless you, if you've got good eyes, 
it’s as easy as—as saying you are 
off to draw your dividends ; only 
it wouldn’t do to miss your tip. 
Better come, Dicky.’ 

‘I can’t, said Dicky. ‘I am 
going to dine this evening with 
the Countess of Grasmere, else I 
should be quite at your service.’ 

‘Lord! Now I am going to have 
supper with Prince Bithisnozoff, the 
Russian swell, and a few of his 
very particular friends, at the Pre- 
torium, after the curtain drops. 
Bet you my supper, Dicky, will be a 
good deal jollier than your dinner. 
I suppose you'll get new heels 
to your boots first and take the 
swallow-tail out of pawn, for her 
ladyship’s dinner? Good - bye, 
Dicky.’ 

She disappeared singing the last 
burlesque melody. A moment 
afterwards she reappeared. 

‘Dicky, old boy,’ she cried after 
his retreating figure, ‘I heard you 
go up-stairs last night at half-past 
one. You only tumbled down— 
altogether, that is—once and a 
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half, and carried your boots and 
hat quite safely all the way up. I 
felt for you, poor fellow! What a 
dreadful thing to go to bed sober! 
Haven't you got a bad headache 
this morning ?” 

Dicky made no reply, but ran 
down the stairs. 

‘She’s a remarkable girl, Popsy,’ 
he said, outside the house ; ‘a very 
talented and agreeable girl. I never 
quite know whether she is chaffing 
or whether she wants me to marry 
her. Poor thing! I suppose it’s the 
latter—all girlsdo,somehow. Poor 
Popsy! More broken hearts.’ 

Perhaps it is as well that we do 
not know always in what estimation 
we are held by our friends. Cer- 
tainly nothing was farther from 
Miss Popsy’s thoughts than to 
marry Dicky Carew. I heard in- 
deed last month that she had 
gone to church with a highly re- 
spectable young walking gentleman 
from the provincial stage, and that 
they were both going out to Cali- 
fornia on a professional engage- 
ment. Marry Dicky Carew, indeed! 
Popsy knew a great deal better than 
that. 

At the bottom of the stairs, on 
the ground floor, he passed the 
hospitable door of Mrs. Medlar ; 
but he crept softly by on tiptoe. 

‘It is the shrine of material com- 
fort,’ he murmured. ‘She is fat, 
she is fair, she is comfortable ; she 
has still many summers of buxom- 
ness before her; she has at least a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
When I sow my wild oats, I will 
marry Mrs. Medlar, and let the 
others pine away in cold neglect.’ 

It was half-past eight, and he 
had a clear half an hour before 
him. He spent it, and fourpence, 
in a coffee-shop, where a cup of 
fragrant mixture, whose compo- 
nent parts contained no beans 
from sunny Mocha, with a slice of 
bread-and- butter, formed his break- 
fast. He had but little appetite 
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for a breakfast, and sighed not for 
luxuries. Contentment, after all, 
is a continual feast. At five mi- 
nutes to nine he arrived at the 
gates of the British Museum. As 
the clock struck nine he passed 
through them. 

Nothing but the strongest sense 
of duty could induce me to reveal 
what followed in the next few 
minutes. This, however, is too 
imperative. 

It may be known to some of 
my readers that there exists in the 
British Museum, for the use of 
readers only, a lavatory fitted with - 
the customary jack-towels and sup- 
plied with soap. Mr. Carew sought 
this retreat with a calm, deliberate, 
and thoughtful air, as if he was 
about to remove the dust of a 
long walk, prior to study. Arrived 
there—he was happy in finding 
himself the first—he proceeded— 
O Dicky, Dicky!—to pick out 
and appropriate to himself the 
largest and best tablet of soap. 


_ The careful way in which he did 


this, the critical inspection of the 
soap, the honourable sense which 
led him to take but one, and leave 
the rest for his friends, all pointed 
to habit. This was too true. 
Among a certain small body of 
advanced thinkers, moral philo- 
sophers whose code was based 
upon a broader view of right than 
most can boast, there had grown 
up little by little a custom of 
avoiding the small and annoying 
expense of buying soap by taking 
what was put out in the lavatory. 
They annexed for themselves what 
was meant for mankind. They 
substituted the particular for the 
general; by long habit they had 
grown inured to the custom, so 
that it had now none of the stings 
of conscious sin ; and though they 
never spoke of itamong themselves, 
they had come to regard the soap as 
a grateful but silent testimonial of 
regard from England to her men 
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of genius. They may have been, 
and doubtless were, men of the 
keenest and most delicate sense 
of honour in other things; but 
there are, as everybody knows, 
secrets in every profession. Go 
to! We waste our breath in pro- 
claiming the sins of other trades, 
but carry on our own. Let the 
publican put quassia in the beer, 
cocculus Indicus in the stout, 
fusel-oil and potato spirit in the 
sherry ; let the grocer water the 
tobacco; let the parson play at 
being a priest ; let Mr. Burls and 
his crew go on selling copies for 
originals ; and let the obscure lite- 
rary hack appropriate the soap in 
the lavatory, as he appropriates his 
‘copy’ in the reading-room. It is 
humble work that he does, and 
poorly paid. Grub-street has been, 
it is true, long since abolished, but 
its former tenants have only mi- 
grated. When an Improvement 
Society destroys a rookery, the 
rooks only go somewhere else. 
Pope’s poets and pamphleteers are 
dispersed at night ; but in the day 
you may find them all in that vast 
circular apartment, where light, 
pens, ink, blotting-paper, and 
warmth—everything but air—are 
given, with the noblest library in 
the world, without money and 
without price, to those who like to 
use them. Far be it from me to 
defend Dicky’s custom. I only re- 
cord it. The librarians lament the 
loss of engravings from the books, 
which are cut out and sold by the 
more needy among the readers for 
one penny a piece ; but the daily 
loss of the soap has never yet, to 
my knowledge, formed the sub- 
stance of a paragraph in the 
annual report, a complaint posted 
up in the room, or a parliamentary 
commission. 

Mr. Carew wrapped his soap in 
paper, and deposited it in his coat 
pocket. Then he repaired to the 
reading-room and began his work. 
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His labours—for he had post- 
poned everything to the last day— 
were of a divided nature. The 
mission of the Weekly Intelligence 
was to show up the aristocracy in 
its true colours, to paint the 
bloatedness of our prelates, and 
to represent faithfully the down- 
troddenness of the British work- 
man. It was also devoted to the 
purpose of hiding from the work- 
man who bought the paper the 
fact that he is in these latter days 
falling into such a condition of 
mind and body as no class of 
artisans have ever before expe- 
rienced, inasmuch as he is inca- 
pable of combining, except for the 
purpose of getting higher wages 
and lower hours, that he has ceased 
to take an intelligent interest in 
his work, that he lives for himself 
alone, and that he drinks away all 
that he can spare from a half- 
starved household. To conceal 
these home-truths, and to reveal 
the other falsehoods, was the raison 
@étre of the Weekly Intelligence. 
Dicky, who was on the staff, was 
intrusted with the easy work of 
showing up the vices of the 
great. 

On the other hand, the Christian 
Clerk was a paper of an altogether 
different tendency. Its object was 
to circulate among the Church 
congregations. It aimed at being 
the friend of churchwardens and 
the companion of all Anglican 
vestrymen. It had no theological 
bias, but prostrated itself before 
everything that wore a white tie 
and could use the letters M.A. 
For licentiate persons it had small 
respect. Dicky was an old and 
valued servant on the staff of this 
organ. He was regarded by the 
editor as an unfortunate and mis- 
understood man of genius. There 
was scholarship in his papers, 
lucidity and strength in his argu- 
ments, and a certain solid style, 
he would say, which one might 
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look for in vain among other eccle- 
siastical papers. 

Dicky began vigorously to look 
for material for the Weekly Jntel- 
ligence. He took down half a 
dozen old volumes of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, all thumbed and 
worn by the exploring fingers of 
countless predecessors. 

He had his paper ready at his 
right hand, and pen in hand to 
note anything that occurred. For 
some time the search was fruitless ; 
his rapid eye ran up and down the 
columns without finding anything. 

‘I seem to know them all by 
heart,’ he groaned. ‘It’s disgust- 
ing to see how men find them out.’ 

Then he took down another 
half-dozen and began a new search. 
After a little he found something 
that seemed to suit his purpose, 
and began to write. 

‘In the yellow and faded pages 
of an old magazine’—-Dicky always 
began his little anecdote paragraph 
this way—‘ we discover the follow- 
ing curious and interesting pieces 
of information.’ 

And soon. By dint of going 
through a dozen volumes of Syl- 
vanus Urban, he managed to pick 
out what amounted to nearly a 
column and a half of small type. 
There was a riddle, the wording of 
which he altered a little; there 
was a short account of a gentle- 
man’s seat, showing that it was 
one of the oldest mansions in 
England, to which Dicky added 
that its owners were the most pro- 
fligate ; there was a notice on the 
York Assizes, where no fewer than 
five-and-twenty were left for exe- 
cution, two being respited—the 
indignant writer called attention 
to the fact that the judges were 
gentlemen ; there was a report of 
an action in the West Indies, in 
which Dicky remarked that the 
common sailors, who did the fight- 
ing, got no mention; and so on, 
all being flat, stale, and unprofitable, 
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for Dicky was long past the time 
when he used to try to put things 
pleasantly, and his réchauffés were 
served up week by week, without 
the slightest disguise. 

The Weekly /ntelligence finished, 
Mr. Carew turned his attention to 
the Christian Clerk. 

This was a more important 
business. He was engaged upon 
a series of brief papers on the 
ecclesiastical questions of the day, 
and it behoved him to exercise 
considerable care to steer clear of 
theological difficulties. As Dicky’s 
only principle in literature was 
to steal everything he wrote, and 
never to read without an eye to 
plagiarism, it was first of all neces- 
sary to discover safe ecclesiastical 
material. He found this among 
the pamphlets of the last century, 
a corpus of good work too often 
neglected by the starveling small 
fry of literature. If by any remarks 
of ours we can turn the petty 
plagiarist into a new, fruitful, 
and wholesome preserve, we shall 
be glad to indicate to him the road 
by which Dicky Carew might— 
alas, that we must write the word 
might /—have risen to literary dis- 
tinction. Dicky was the original 
discoverer—he kept the discovery 
to himself—of the pamphlet. He 
loved it of all ages, but he loved 
it most for practical purposes a 
hundred years old. For then it 
was sure to possess some of the 
graces of modern writing; he 
would transfer anything he pleased 
simply by copying it out: now in 
earlier work there was often a 
passage, a turn of thought, or a 
phrase, too majestic in its round- 
ness, or too involved, for the 
modern scribe. In such cases, 
Dicky had all the trouble of taking 
the idea and writing it over again 
himself. But the pamphlet kept 
for fifty or a hundred years in the 
wood, so to speak, acquired a 
fullness, a mellowness, and a deli- 
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cacy of flavour quite unknown in 
the ephemeral productions of the 
day. He felt safe even with pam- 
phlets thirty years old. They were 
quite sure to have been written by 
aman whose age would be some- 
where about forty, so that the pro- 
bability was very much in favour 
of his having gone to a world 
where plagiarisms are not sharply 
looked after—where, indeed, such 
things are impossible. Armed with 
one of these, Dicky boldly dipped 
his pen in the ink and copied 
whole paragraphs, regardless of 
possible consequences. 

On this day he wrote a careful 
and elaborate argument from the 
Anglican point of view—7.e. from a 
modern pamphlet dated about the 
year 1843—in favour of Church 
Establishments. The writer of the 
pamphlet from which he cribbed, 
one of the Oxford movement of 
that date, had not yet become con- 
vinced of the desirability of Church 
freedom with a view to reducing the 
laity to Church discipline, and there- 
fore advocated Church and State. 
His successors have learned better. 
Nor had he yet, as those of the 
following generation have done, 
taught himself that overweening re- 
spect for authority which enables 
the ritualist to see a friend and cer- 
tain protector in Rome. Therefore 
he talked about the ‘errors’ of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dicky 
modernised his work to suit what he 
understood to be the latest phase of 
thought. At the close of his argu- 
ment he allowed himself a few 
phrases of a really eloquent piety, 
with texts which he found at the end 
of the pamphlet. They were of the 
kind he liked—sonorous, well 
rounded, eminently Christian, and 
dogmatic. When Dicky folded up 
his papers in two parcels that even- 
ing, addressing one to the printer of 
the Weekly Intelligence and the other 
to the printer of the Christian Clerk, 
he felt that he had done a good 
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day's work, and earned the humble 
stipend which he was receiving for 
labours of such great importance. 
The one envelope was full of blas- 
phemy against all authority, divine 
or worldly ; the other was, as hotel 
advertisers say, ‘replete’ with the 
sweetest, the most sentimental, the 
most pious adhesion to all consti- 
tuted authority, and especially to 
the Anglican bishops. 

It was then five o'clock, and it 
must not be supposed that the day’s 
work had been conducted entirely 
without refreshment. Notso. A 
select circle, comprising halfa dozen 
of the choicer spirits, were wont to 
meet at one, and after the simple 
dinner of a chop or a sausage, with 
half a pint of stout, discuss the more 
abstruse literary topics over pipes 
and gin-and-water. Those who were 
in funds sometimes carried on these 
Tusculan disputations with such ar- 
dour, and so long, as to be too late 
to return to the Museum, in which 
case they would find their mss. and 
the books from which they had last 
been stealing kept for them the 
next morning by their friends the at- 
tendants. 

They were a seedy and generally 
a morose crew. Dicky alone among 
them preserved a cheerfulness which 
was mostly due to his splendid con- 
stitution. They were engaged in 
copying for scholars, in compiling 
for third-rate publishers, in invent- 
ing blood-and-thunder stories for the 
lowest periodicals, or, like Dicky 
himself, in writing for the papers 
which appeal to the class just re- 
moved from pauperdom. How they 
drifted into the calling of ‘ letters’ it 
is hard to say. Perhaps one or two 
of them had been gentlemen, and 
had been scholars. Possibly most 
of them had deserted the lower 
ranks of clerks, or begun, like Dicky, 
as ushers in commercial academies. 
Not one of them deserved better 
pay or higher consideration than he 
got; not one had a right to com- 
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plain that he served a hard master, 
because all were such bad servants. 

Among these friends Dicky drank 
a modest allowance—three glasses 
—and returned to his duties. It was 
the third glass which inspired him 
with the happy thought of adding 
the final clauses of pious ejacula- 
tions above referred to. Perhaps it 
was the same glass which confused 
the keenness of his vision to a cer- 
tain extent, and made it possible 
for him to commit the most fatal 
mistake of his life; for when he 
addressed the manuscript, folded 
and neatly tied up, by an inadver- 
tence that he was destined to regret 
all his life, he sent off the packet 
destined for the radical and even 
atheistic Weekly Intelligence to the 
mild and religious Christian Clerk, 
while that intended for the Clerk 
was addressed to the /ntelligence. 

He then made the best of his 
way to the offices of Clerk and 
Intelligence, which were in two 
neighbouring streets, left his copy, 
marked ‘immediate,’ for the printer, 
and then began to think what he 
could do with himself till seven, the 
earliest hour possible for the com- 
mencement of a ‘night.’ Dicky 
especially disliked walking, because 
it wore out the heels of his boots, 
and yet he generally found himself 
condemned to pace the stony-heart- 
ed streets alone with his thoughts for 
nearly two hours every day, the time 
between the closing of the Museum 
and the commencement of the sym- 
posium. To be alone with your 
thoughts is to some men a perennial 
source of happiness; to Dicky it 
was exactly the reverse. For soli- 
tude led him to look back at the 
past or forward to the future. Nei- 
ther of these prospects afforded him 
the slightest pleasure. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHEN Dr. Chacomb left Marion 
she remembered the promise made 
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to her pensioner, and hurried away 
from the Park. If you have a con- 
stant drag and drain upon your re- 
sources, you come, after a time, to 
regard it as a necessary evil, like a 
hump-back or a stiff leg, and cease 
to think of it in the light, in which 
it first presented itself, of an in- 
tolerable nuisance.. Provided Mrs. 
Spenser confined her applications 
for help to herself, Marion hardly 
minded. It was but so much a 
week added to the burden she had 
to bear. The chief thing she feared 
was that some time or other this 
excitable lady would break her pro- 
mise and invade their lodgings, 
where Adie might see her. 

Mrs. Spenser, desperately poor, 
as has been shown, lived in about 
the most ignoble neighbourhood in 
all London, always excepting cer- 
tain portions of Pentonville. It was 
in Sun-court, St. Giles’s, a place 
where every room held a family, 
and manyrooms held more than one 
family each. She lived there with 
her son, called, by reason of a St. 
Vitus’s dance which possessed the 
boy and impelled him to kick out 
at odd times, to the discomfiture 
and indignation of passers-by, 
Ricketty Jem. She had one room 
for herself and her son, and they 
slept in opposite corners. Try, if 
you can, to realise the degradation 
of a woman who had once been 
indeed a lady, when she has but 
one room for herself and her boy 
of fourteen. The infamies and 
miseries of poverty can all be 
summed up in this. Nothing— 
not even insufficiency of food, in- 
sufficiency of clothes, or abject de- 
pendence—is so great an evil as 
the enforced huddling together in 
one room ofa whole family. It is 
too horrible to tell of, too horrible 
to think of. 

Yet the people in Sun-court were 
not exceptionally vicious or wicked. 
There arecourts—one I knowof,only 
a few yards north of Mecklenburg- 
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square—where a decently-dressed 
man who ventured to pass through 
in the daytime would be infallibly 
set upon and robbed, and where if 
a policeman dares to show his burly 
form he is saluted with flower-pots 
rained upon him from the windows, 
with other casual manifestations of 
an unpopularity that belongs to a 
class rather than to the individual. 
In Sun-court anybody might pass 
through at any hour with impunity. 
The policeman was looked on as 
not a friend exactly, but a necessary 
evil. The inhabitants were harm- 
less, except in one particular, that 
they were poor. When people are 
poor, however, they are dangerous. 
It is a fact well known to modern 
legislators, just as it was once 
known to Julius Cesar, that a well- 
fed man is contented with the order 
of things. That is why, ifa member 
of Parliament shows signs of making 
himselfdisagreeable, he is presented 
with something good in the shape 
of a commissionership. 

Mrs. Spenser lived partly on what 
she could extract from Marion, and 
partly on what she earned as a 
maker of cardboard boxes. Her 
son contributed his share by selling 
the cho, cigar-lights, and such 
penny papers as he could beg from 
gentlemen at the Metropolitan rail- 
way-stations. It was a miserable 
and a precarious livelihood. She 
was a miserable and a discontented 
woman. She held herself aloof 
from her neighbours on the plea 
that she was a lady ; she tried, but 
ineffectually, to keep the boy sepa- 
rate from the other boys in the 
street on the ground that his father 
was a gentleman. The people in 
the court called her Lady Spenser, 
a title which she accepted with a 
kind of gratitude. 

How long does it take to reduce 
a lady to the lowest dregs? how 
long a gentleman to the level of 
the habitual criminal? It is a 
question one hardly dares to ask. 


Io! 


We may pass from one stratum of 
life to another with greater ease 
than we like to think of. The de- 
scent of Avernus is steeper than we 
imagine. The difference between 
those who wear respectable clothes 
and those who do not is less than 
we are pleased to think. Thousands 
have found it easy to step across the 
gulf, and once across all must per- 
force start then. For the heaven 
of respectability is like Abraham’s 
bosom as described by Josephus, 
inasmuch as if you once get out of 
it you can never get back again. 

It was not Marion’s first visit to 
this dreadful den. She had been 


there once,a year before this. Then 


it was in a bitter frost and the 
depth of winter. She went to the 
place, resolved to tell the woman 
that she could do no more for her: 
it was when her resources had 
dwindled down to her fifty pounds 
a year. She thought it would be an 
injury to her own two helpless ones 
to do anything further for this 
wretched creature, who repaid her 
kindness with ingratitude, and 
threatened as often as she begged. 
But when she saw the miserable 
tenant of the room wrapped in a 
single blanket, without a fire, with- 
out a penny, trying to forget hunger 
in sleep, while her boy ran about 
the iron-bound streets crying his 
Echoes and his cigar-lights, her heart 
melted, and she refrained from say- 
ing what she meant to say. Since 
then, through fair weather or foul, 
whether she made much money or 
little, the woman had her share of 
it. She was alternately defiant and 
humble. She threatened still and 
begged ; she was intemperate ; she 
had not improved at all, and she 
was always a bitter grief and burden 
to Marion; but she could not be 
cast off. 

It was a greater moral shock than 
the poor girl had ever known to see 
this woman when they came to 
London—to know what she had 
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been and to see what she was. But 
the first visit to her lodging formed 
an epoch in her mind, because it 
revealed to her some of the dread- 
ful things which lie unheeded at 
one’s feet. For the first time in her 
life she found herself face to face 
with a hopeless misery which she 
could do next to nothing to alle- 
viate, and that little at the expense 
of those who were also dependent 
upon her. And yet the woman had 
a claim too. 

A lady—was it possible that she 
could ever have been a lady? 
What remains of ladyhood, what 
traces of the delicate blossoms 
which are nurtured by gentle 
breeding, could be discerned in 
this poor fallen creature? Surely 
none, save in her speech, which 
was soft and clear, and not yet dis- 
figured by the toads, snakes, efts, 
and other dreadful things which 
fell from the mouths of her neigh- 
bours. That was all: the current 
of her thoughts, like a river whose 
mouth gets silted up, and so forms 
broad and malarious lagoons, had 
lost all settled purpose, if it ever 
had any, and was now dispersed in 
the marshy flats of food-providing. 
If this was certain, she began to 
think of the day’s luxuries—now 
the maximum of gin obtainable. 
She looked for nothing more; she 
hoped for nothing more; when 
she looked back, which was seldom, 
she was tormented by Dante's 
worst sorrow, the remembrance of 
former happiness; she had no hope 
for the future, because she nevér 
looked forward ; as for the present, 
she knew now of only three evils in 
tie world—cold, hunger, and pain : 
she acknowledged two delights, 
warmth and the imaginary para- 
dise of intoxication; she was a 
ruined and hopeless woman. But 
such as she was, a miserable out- 
cast, a creature lost to virtue, an 
unrepentant Magdalene, she had a 
claim upon Marion. 
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Marion found her working at 
her cardboxes. She had the table 
covered with the materials, which 
she was cutting and shaping with 
wonderful dexterity. Her features 
in repose were haggard, but regu- 
lar. She had once, assuredly, been 
beautiful. A mattress lay in the 
corner, the sunlight upon it stream- 
ing through the dirty panes of 
glass, and falling full on the face of 
a boy who lay there upon his back. 
He was a sharp-faced, bright-eyed 
boy, nearly fourteen years of age ; 
but he looked very much younger 
because he was so small and thin. 
He was dressed in the merest 
duds and rags; by his side lay a 
blanket ; he was barefooted ; his 
cheeks were hollow and wasted ; 
his skin had the flush and bright- 
ness which belong to consump- 
tion, and he had a hacking cough. 

‘Is this your—your son ?’ asked 
Marion, with some hesitation. 

‘That is my son,’ Mrs. Spenser 
answered. ‘Don’t interrupt me; 
I’ve got some work come in, and 
I am in an industrious mood ; I’ve 
promised Jem some tea by and 
by. You can’t sit down, Marion 
Revel, because I’ve only got one 
chair, which I want. Tell me 
what you think of my boy. Tell 
me who he is like. Is he like me, 
do youthink? Look up, Jem, and 
show the lady your face.’ 

Jem turned his face obediently. 
Marion stooped with a shudder 
and patted his cheek. The boy 
was exactly like her sister Adie. 

‘Have you brought me some 
money, Marion Revel? If you 
have, put iton the table. You are 
a wonderful girl to come here at 
all. Iwish I could get on without 
your help. I’m ina better temper 
than I was this morning. Don't 
be angry with me, will you? And 
don’t think about what I say when 
I lose my head. I could not hurt 
her, you know.’ 

She was changed since the morn- 
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ing, and spoke with a certain soft- 
ness pleasant to hear. 

‘I can spare you ten shillings. 
Will that do?” 

‘It isn’t much, but it must do.’ 

‘There's the rent, mother,’ said 
Jem, with a sharpness beyond his 
years. ‘Don’t you forget the 
rent.’ 

As he spoke, a St. Vitus’s 
trembling of the limbs seized him, 
which explained at once why 
everybody called him Ricketty 
Jem. 

He half rose from the mattress, 
in evident pain. 

‘It is the cab that ran over him 
yesterday,’ said his mother. ‘ Lie 
down again, my boy.’ 

‘I was going to get you the gin, 
mother.’ 

Mrs. Spenser did not blush for 
shame, but she laughed; which 
was her only equivalent. 

‘Presently, my son. He knows 
his mother’s ways,’ she explained. 
‘I told you all about them long 
ago, Marion Revel; you can’t say 
I ever hide anything from you.’ 

‘ Alas, no!’ 

‘Nor much from the boy. You 
shall hear. Jem, my beauty, who 
was your mother ?” 

‘A lady she was; and much 
good that is to us.’ 

He seemed to separate the 
mother who was a lady from the 
mother who was not. 

‘Much good indeed. It does 
not prevent her from making card- 
boxes for a living.’ 

‘Who was your father, Jem ?” 

‘A gentleman he was. And 
much good that is to us.’ 

Marion started. 

‘Don’t be afraid, Marion Revel ; 
the boy has nothing to do with 
you or yours. What else was he, 
Jem?’ 

‘A villain; and mother was a 
fool to run away with him.’ 

‘What will you do to him when 
you meet him?’ 
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‘Kill him if I can,’ said the boy 
viciously. ‘Rip him up and cut 
him down, cos he’s done all the 
mischief.’ 

‘ There,’ said his mother, ‘ some 
day or other I shall meet the boy’s 
father; no matter when, because 
I can wait. Then my boy Jem 
will be tall and strong. He will 
remember the little catechism I 
taught him. You'll remember it 
always, Jem, won’t you?’ She 
went on working her deft fingers, 
manipulating the card, and cutting 
the bright coloured paper with 
swift activity, while she went on 
talking. ‘You'll remember when 
you mect him—he is a tall and 
handsome man—very tall and very 
handsome, careful about his hands, 
dresses expensively ; he has got a 
face something like yours, Jem, 
when your face isn’t like mine. 
You will be sure to know him. 
Get him in a secret place and 
murder him: tell him what it was 
for: ask him if he remembers 
Carry: ask him if he tried to find 
out what became of his Carry: 
and then murder him. Marion 
Revel, this is good training, isn’t 
it? Itis all I am able to give 
him. His name, Jem, is Lilling- 
worth. He was a capiain once in 
the army. Now you know all 
about it.’ 

‘Oh, it is too dreadful!’ said 
Marion. ‘Jem, you know your 
mother is not in earnest.’ 

‘She is, though,’ said Jem, nod- 
ding his head ; ‘ real good earnest. 
She makes me say that patter 
every day. Lord! I know all 
about Captain Lillingworth. He’s 
my father, and I've got to kill him.’ 

‘No, no; it is only make-be- 
lieve, Jem. Do you not know it 
is wicked to talk about killing any 
one?’ 

‘Wicked!’ said his mother; ‘as 
if he knows anything about religion. 
Do you think / could teach him 
religion—I ?” 
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‘ Have you never been to church, 
Jem?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ Not such a fool as that,’ he said ; 
‘one of the boys was nabbed last 
Sunday for just looking inside. Got 
locked up all night he did, and 
never done nothink.’ 

‘ Have you never been to school, 
Jem?’ 

He shook his head again. 

‘One of the boys says we shall 
all have to go soon, and get 
whacked.’ 

‘Can you read ?” 

‘Yes, I can read some, but not 
much. I can read the bill for the 
Echo. See, 1 can write a little, too.’ 
He took a piece of chalk out of 
his pocket, ‘ There’—he traced on 
the floor the letters E C H O, 
only the C was turned backwards— 
‘that spells “ Echo.” I’ve made it 
wrong, somehow. Never mind, all 
the boys mostly can write ’cept me, 
and I’m learning myself.’ 

‘Does he know nothing at all, 
this poor boy? Asked Marion. 

‘Nothing,’ said his mother, ‘ no- 
thing. Best that he should know 
nothing. We have been thrown 
upon the streets together, he and I. 
Let him live in the streets all his 
life. We shall both die there.’ 

‘One of the boys knows a hymn,’ 
said Jem, after thinking the matter 
over. ‘He learned ittome. I can 
say it all a’most: 

‘* Adama Neeve was made of clay, 
Such was his petty cree— 
I forget—yes, ‘“‘his petty cree.” 
(Perhaps he meant pedigree.) 
‘ “ And in the garden he could play 
If he’d obedient be. 
Adama Neeve he looked about ; 
There was apples red and brown, 
An hegot astick, and they turned him out 
‘Cos he knocked the apples down.” 
There’s more, only I've forgotten 
it since the cab ran over me.’ 

‘Don’t look at the boy that way, 
Marion Revel,’ cried his mother, 
stopping her work for a moment. 
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‘And what are you crying for? 
he’s all right.’ 

The boy proved upon the spot 
that he was all right by a violent 
fit of coughing, followed by a ter- 
rible shaking of his limbs, which 
seemed dislocated for the moment 
by the energy of St. Vitus. 

‘We've had a bad winter, and a 
long winter too—that’s given him 
a cough; and then came the cab. 
But we shall get on now, sha’n’t we, 
Jem, my pretty ? 

Jem nodded and winked, trying 
to look jolly ; then he shivered and 
pulled the blanket round his neck. 
From time to time the fit seized 
him, when his limbs tossed them- 
selves about without his control, 
and his teeth chattered. 

‘It is too dreadful,’ Marion mur- 
mered. ‘What can I do for you, 
what can I do?” 

‘It is not so dreadful as it looks. 
So long as the weather is warm I 
don’t mind so much; and Jem is 
a good boy too, ain’t you, Jem? 
When he’s well he'll bring home 
sometimes a couple of shillings a 
day, won’t you, Jem?’ 

‘Once I brought home three 
shillins.’ 

‘So you did, Jem; so you did.’ 

‘That was when I held the 
gentleman’s horse, and he gave me 
half a crown and thought it was a 
penny.’ 

‘I spent it all,’ Mrs. Spenser ex- 
plained defiantly. ‘Jem had none 
of that windfall, poor lad.’ 

‘One of the boys’—Jem began 
again. 

‘You must do something for the 
boy,’ Marion said. ‘ Perhaps I shall 
be able— 

‘Marion Revel, you let my boy 
alone and I will let your brother 
and sister alone—that is a bargain. 
If I choose that the boy shall grow 
up as he is growing up, that is my 
business ; we shall be revenged 
so, somehow, on his father. I am 
a miserable woman and he is a 
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gutter-boy. 
find him out.’ 

‘Do not think of revenge. What 
good will revenge do?’ 

‘You are a fool, Marion Revel,’ 
the woman replied in her clear 
silvery tones and her quiet manner. 
‘Revenge is what I dream of: 
every day that I weke in this den 
and feel myself lower than I was 
yesterday, I think more and more 
of revenge. I want to make Aim 
suffer as he has made me suffer. 
I want to curse him through his 
son. He'll feel that, if he can feel 
anything, when he sees him.’ 

Then Jem had another attack of 
coughing. 

‘One of the boys— he began 
again, but choked. 

*Let the man come here,’ Mrs. 
Spenser said. ‘ Let him come here 
and look at the boy. Let him see 
us both ; let him think what I am, 
and what I used to be before he 
came with his handsome face ; and 
then let us two, Jem and me, haunt 
him and follow him about wherever 
he goes; won’t we, Jem?” 

‘ All right,’ said Jem, whose no- 
tions of a vendetta were as yet im- 
perfectly developed. ‘All right, 
mother. Rip him up and cut him 
down.’ 

‘Now go, Marion Revel. No, 
if you give me any more money I 
shall only spend it on myself. If 
you give me any furniture I shall 
sell that for drink when the fit 
comes upon me. I have got enough 
money now, and Jem shall have 
some tea to-night.’ 

‘And shrimps, mother. 
have shrimps.’ 

‘Yes, and shrimps and bread- 
and-butter. That’s what Jem shall 
get. I shall have gin.’ 

She had preserved throughout 
the same defiant air. When she 
saw the tears in Marion’s eyes she 
became more defiant still. When 
the girl patted her boy’s cheek she 
had a pang of jealousy ; when she 
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took her money she laughed with 
a little triumph. She was never 
quite certain whether to regard 
Marion as an enemy or a friend, 
but leaned to the former. 

‘Let me come again to see Jem.’ 

‘You miy see him any day you 
like; ail you have to do is to go 
down Holborn, where he hawks the 
£cho and his cigar-lights. Ask any 
boy there for Ricketty Jem.’ 

‘I’m Ricketty Jem,’ said the lad, 
with pride. 

‘Don't you see he is ill? Don’t 
you notice his cough and his bright 
eyes? And look how thin his cheek 
is,’ asked Marion. 

The mother tossed her work 
aside and took the boy’s head in 
her hands, 

‘ Don’t try to frighten me, Marion 
Revel. The boy’s going to get 
strong and well. They are grow- 
ing pains he has, and the winter’s 
made him weak. Is not that so, 
Jem? Why I feel him getting 
stronger every day.’ 

‘All right, mother,’ said Jem- 
‘One of the boys said as another 
boy said as his mother said as I 
wasn’t going to be long for this 
world. Then we all laughed.’ 

‘Go away, Marion Revel. You 
will bring bad luck on my boy and 
me. You ought to, I’m sure. What 
can one of your name bring me 
except misery ?” 

‘Won’t you let me come again 
to see the boy?” 

*‘No—yes. Come if you like. 
What does it matter? After all, 
you are a good woman, Marion 
Revel.’ Her voice sank a little, but 
she picked it up again. ‘It’s a 
pity you're fallen off in your looks, 
because you were once a very 
pretty girl, a very pretty girl in- 
deed. And now your figure is 
quite gone, Marion.’ She had re- 
sumed her place at the table, and 
her fingers were nervously playing 
with her cardboard and scissors. 
‘Sixteen years ago, now; you 
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must have been eleven, and the 
others were seven and five. They 
were both like their mother, I re- 
member, but you were like your 
father ; a grave little girl you were, 
full of queer sayings. O Marion, do 
you remember the questions you 
used to ask—such questions, which 
not even your father could answer?’ 

The tears came into her eyes as 
she recalled the old days, and her 
voice became unsteady. She waited 
a moment and then went on, in a 
clear and deliberate tone. 

‘I used to lie awake at night 
and think of the other two, Marion, 
but I don’t dare think of them any 
more; it drives me mad only to see 
either of them at your window. Not 
to see them at all and to think of 
them still would have driven me 
mad then, but I had my boy here 
to nurse, and that kept me in my 
senses. God knows it would have 
been better for me to have lost 
them quite. Sometimes I used to 
wonder what I did it for. Now I 
have long left off wondering or 
thinking why I wasso wicked andso 
foolish. But once I used to think 
a good deal about it. It was after 
he left me—left me like a flower he 
had put in his button-hole one day 
and thrown aside the next. He 
was a cruel and a selfish man; he 
made me repent the very day I did 
it. He never spared a woman in 
his passion ; he used to boast that 
to my very face when it was too 
late ; he used to give me the shame- 
ful history of all the women he had 
led astray.’ 

*Do not think of him,’ said 
Marion. 

‘Years ago, when Jem was a 
little baby, I used to think of him 
every day and every night. I used 
to curse him; one of my prayers 
was heard—just think of that—be- 
cause I learned by accident that he 
disgraced himself and was obliged 
10 leave the army. That was some- 
thing, but not enough. No, I want 
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to see him lose all the money that 
gets him the things he loves, and 
go down to the grave in miserable 
poverty like this. He likes luxury 
of any kind; let him make his din- 
ner off a crust of bread and his 
supper off a red herring on lucky 
days. Then I shall be satisfied. 
No,’ she added, ‘it is not true. I 
shall never be satisfied, because I 
could never forget what I lost. 
O Marion! Oh, the days gone 
by ! Oh, the happy peaceful days 
when I was loved and trusted, and 
my children put their arms round 
my neck and said their prayers ! 

‘God will forgive,’ whispered 
Marion. 

‘ But will Ae forgive? No: it is 
impossible. I haven’t done any 
harm to God,’ she said wildly. ‘I 
could face Him. Itisthe other. How 
can I ever bear tolook athim again?” 

‘He has long since forgiven 
every sin against himself, because 
his own are forgiven. Oh, believe 
it, and let your poor heart be 
softened.’ 

Marion bent her face and 
touched those guilty cheeks with 
her own pure lips. The woman 
shrank back with a little cry, and 
covered her face again with her 
hands. 

It is hard to follow the current 
of a mind like that of this poor 
creature. For the first time, 
Marion seemed to have roused in 
her some sense of human regret, 
if not repentance. She was not, 
then, utterly insensible. I believe 
that prison chaplains and matrons 
tell the same story. There is no 
man or woman so hardened but 
that there is some weak point. 
Marion had found the weak point. 
A little sympathy, a little patience, 
silence on certain points connected 
with the past, these things seemed 
to touch her. 

But what hope, what future, was 
there possible, even if the better 
nature were thoroughly awakened ? 
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She sat silent at the table, and 
then she began again with the 
pasteboard and the scissors ; then 
she spoke in a whisper like the 
far-off murmur of a shell. 

*I don’t think,’ she said, not 
looking up; ‘I don’t think there 
is a single woman in all the world 
except you, Marion, who would do 
what. you are doing. Oh, how 
hard they are, all of them, and 
unforgiving! Not but what it’s 
right, and what we ought to expect, 
Marion. You must not bring 
yourself to any harm through me. 
Would /hey like it if they were to 
find out? Do you think you ought 
to come here? Remember every- 
thing. Make your heart hard 
against me, my poor girl. I am 
only a drag upon you: I take 
away your money as fast as you 
get it. You are afraid that I shall 
say or do something to frighten 
the other two. Do you think you 


ought to come here ?” 

The soft dreamy voice ceased. 
Then there came a change in her 
face, swift and sudden ; but Marion 
could not see it, any more than 
she could see the suspicions in 
her brain. 
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‘Let me come again, for the 
boy’s sake. It is dreadful to see 
him so ill and so ignorant. Let 
me come and teach him some- 
thing.’ 

Mrs. Spenser dashed the hair 
from her face, and sprang to her 
feet, standing on the mattress 
where her boy lay, large-eyed, won- 
dering, expectant from long ex- 
perience of a row, like a tigress 
over her cub. 

‘No, no!’ she cried. ‘Leave 
my boy alone. You ought to hate 
him ; you ought to wish him dead : 
you ought to loathe his sight. 
Marion Revel, why do you come 
here at all? What right have you 
in this house? Go away, and wait 
till I ask you for more money. I 
shall work no longer. Why should 
I work for twelve hours a day to 
earn two andtwopence? Go you, 
and make money to keep me and 
the boy, as well as those other 
two helpless creatures. Go away, 
before I do you a mischief. Jem, 
you miserable son of a miserable 
mother, take this shilling and crawl 
out and get the gin. Now, Marion 
Revel, what do you say to that ? 


[To be continued. ] 








‘ PRINCE’S, 


PEOPLE who are not members, or 
who, wishing to be so, have failed 
to be elected, are in the habit of 
sneering at ‘ Prince’s,’ and prophe- 
sying its speedy collapse. ‘Yes, it’s 
a success, but it won’t last. Justa 
caprice of fashion. It will have its 
day, and then be heard of no more.’ 

The thought is probably fathered 
by the wish in this case,and we may, 
without any breach of charity, easily 
gather that the virtuous ladies and 
gentlemen who are so ready with 
their ill-omened predictions would 
feel anything but regret at seeing 
them verified. 

As yet, however, notwithstand- 
ing the malice of foes and the 
mistakes of friends, Prince’s flour- 
ishes, and seems likely to flourish 
for some time longer. The highest 
social ambition of ladies young and 
old is to be enabled to sign them- 
selves M.P.—Member of Prince’s; 
and while this is so a certain clique 
may sneer, but their sneers will pro- 
duce little effect. For the ladies 
have made Prince’s. While it was 
a mere club for cricket and rackets, 
frequented by men only, it was as 
other such clubs are, and the feats 
of its members confined to the 
columns of sporting papers; but 
since the opening of the skating 
rink all that is changed, and the 
rank and fashion of London crowd 
to Hans-place as they formerly 
crowded to the Park. Day after 
day the ground is the resort ofa 
gay assemblage of both sexes, in 
which, wonderful to say in these 
times of redundant women, the 
feminine element does not unduly 
predominate. Skating is as popular 


with the men as with the ladies, and 
they seem to practise it eve’ more 
assiduously than the latter. 

The Messrs. Prince may well be 
proud of the success of their ex- 
periment. The place where graceful 
figures, in every variety of pictur- 
esque costume, now glide about in 
quick succession was formerly a 
market-garden. 

In 1856, or thereabout, a lease 
of the ground was obtained by the 
brothers. The market-garden dis- 


appeared. Turf brought from Salis- 
bury Plain was laid down, and a 
cricket-club started into being. The 
brothers Prince were to manage the 
club, but the right of election to it 


was exclusively vested in the hands 
of a committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen. The undertaking pros- 
pered marvellously. A large house 
adjoining the ground was secured 
for the purposes of a club ; billiards, 
rackets, and tennis were added to 
the attractions of cricket. There are 
seven racket and two tennis courts, 
all fitted up with the latest and most 
luxurious appliances. But it was 
neither cricket, racket, nor tennis 
that made Prince’s. One day a 
happy thought occurred to the en- 
terprising proprietors. They would 
have a skating rink, and admit 
ladies, Fortune, fashion,some pro- 
pitious deity, smiled on theattempt, 
and now Prince’s is not only as ex- 
clusive, but far more popular than 
Almack’s in its palmiest days. 

A strip of ground between the 
house and the turf-covered space 
where the cricketers exercise their 
skill was laid down with asphalte ; 
a row of umbrella-tents was erected 
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along the gravel path under the elm- 
trees; wooden sheds were put up 
for the chaperones ; and all that is 
now understood by ‘ Prince’s’ leaped 
into life. Several circumstances 


contributed to its success, and its 
popularity grew rapidly. 


‘ There is an hour in fortune 
That must be still observed,’ 


That hour had been carefully 
noted by the brothers. Rotten-row 
had ceased to be a desirable resort : 
the heat and dust were stifling, and 
the company far from select. The 
Park is open to everybody, and, as 
a natural consequence, is fit for no- 
body; so its pleasant shades are 
now abandoned to children, nur- 
sery-maids, and people whose chief 
claim to distinction is their remark- 
able style of dress, while the airy 
exclusiveness of Prince’s, malevo- 
lent opposition notwithstanding, 
carries all before it. In spite of 
rigid black-balling and enormous 
fees, entrance and yearly, both for 
ladies and gentlemen, the club is so 
large that no more elections are to 
be held for some time at least. 

Its popularity is not to be won- 
dered at. When the trees are all in 
leaf, and a pleasant breeze is tem- 
pering the sun’s rays as he shines 
down from a sky of cloudless blue, 
it is not possible to imagine a pret- 
tier or more brilliant scene. 

Under the umbrella-tents sit 
groups of ladies and gentlemen, 
listening to the band, talking, laugh- 
ing, watching the skaters, and, if it 
be the afternoon, refreshing them- 
selves with ices, tea, strawberries- 
and-cream, or whatever their fancy 
may suggest. Waiters, in the most 
unexceptionable of white ties, fly to 
gratify their slightest wish. There 
chaperones can, in shade or sun- 
shine, sit and watch the perform- 
ances of their charges without any 
of that anxiety as to partners which 
more often than not makes a ball- 
room a perfect torture-chamber to 
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the mother who has to see her girl 
sit through dance after dance, not 
because there is any disposition to 
slight her, but simply because there 
are no men to lead her out. On 
the skating rink there is no ‘ partner 
question,’ and this is undoubtedly 
one of the great recommendations 
of the club. Ladies can amuse 
themselves independently of gen- 
tlemen. No tyrannical custom for- 
bids them to skate alone or with a 
friend of their own sex, and there is 
no prettier sight than these groups 
of girls—three, four, six, or more, as 
the case may be—their arms inter- 
twined, either swaying in graceful 
curves up and down the rink, or else 
flying rapidly along <s if they had 
been born on wheels. Some ofthe 
ladies are wonderfully skilful in exe- 
cuting figures, patterns, and all sorts 
of zigzags. Quadrilles and Scotch 
reels are sometimes performed by 
the younger members of the club, 
when the rink is not very full, and 
ihere is no fear of interfering with 
the movements of the skaters in 
general. The children are a great 
feature of Prince’s. Boys are not 
admitted to the large rink, a rea- 
sonable dread being entertained of 
their noise and roughness. They 
are confined to the covered ‘nur- 
sery’ near the entrance, where they 
can give utterance to the war- 
whoops so delightful to boy nature, 
and rush madly about, to the detri- 
ment of no one except themselves. 
But little girls reign supreme, shoot- 
ing in and out among the older and 
frequently less skilful skaters with 
marvellous grace and agility. Some 
of these little girls are of remarkable 
beauty, and their skill in all the 
mysteries of ‘ cross-stitch,’ ‘ threes,’ 
‘outside edge,’ and other techni- 
calities is truly wonderful. 

Skating and grace are certainly 
not incompatible, as any one may 
convince himself by watching the 
motions ofaccomplished performers 
of either sex; but it must be ad- 
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mitted that among the movements 
there are one or two—‘ cross-stitch,’ 
for example—which are better suit- 
ed for children than for ladies of 
more mature age. Now, as in the 


days of Shakespeare, 


‘ There's a language in her eye, her cheeks, 
her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks ;’ 
and what the foot says should not 
be out of harmony with feminine 
grace and dignity. But there is 
neither grace nor dignity in ‘ cross- 
stitch.” No one would describe it 
as the poetry of motion, and by 
many of the best skaters it is never 
practised ; for in skating, as in other 
things, there is good and bad ‘form.’ 

But however opinions may vary 
on this point, few, we think, will 
deny that on the whole the English 
reputation for beauty is well sus- 
tained at Prince’s. Setting aside 
the acknowledged queens of beauty, 
one may see there any day sweet 
bright faces of every type of loveli- 
ness: faces with noses as fascinating 
as Lynette’s, with ‘lips like roses 
overwashed with dew.’ There are 
complexions of the dazzling bril- 
liancy that won M. Taine’s admi- 
ration; and glancing from underher 
picturesque hat, all bright with air 
and exercise, smiling, happy, the 
Princess Bright Eyes flashes a look 
at you out of her fringed lids as she 
glides, her figure swaying, in soft 
undulating curves up and down the 
rink, either helping a less expert 
friend, or threading her way amid 
the moving crowd in company with 
some stalwart warrior or rising diplo- 
mate. 

Most of the gentlemen appear in 
ordinary dress, but a few wear the 
uniform of the club (blue and 
orown), while in the matter of hats 
each man seems to do that which 
is right in his own eyes. There are 
wideawakes of every description, 
Guards’ caps, club caps, ‘ chimney- 
pots’ black and white. 

The skates are leather-bound, 
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with brass tips on heel and toe; 
there are four wheels, attached by 
an india-rubber spring, so that great 
freedom of motion is secured. They 
are all imported from America, and 
the makers must do a good business, 
judging by the piles and rows that 
are to be seen in the cloak-room 
where the skaters go to have them 
put on. There are several boys and 
men, whose sole work it is to put 
them on and take them off. 

During the winter and spring the 
favourite time on the rink was from 
about twelve till two. At the last- 
named hour there was always a 
sudden clearance, and then was the 
opportunity for those shy or timid 
novices, who shrank from exhibiting 
their deficiencies or their first at- 
tempts before the general public, to 
acquire balance, and with it confi- 
dence to venture on some bolder 
‘launches’ than they could when so 
many eyes were on them. They 
had the ‘nursery’ to themselves, as 
well as the large covered hall, and 
could practise to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

About half-past three the rink 
began to fill again, and from that to 
six, when it closed, the scene was 
one of the gayest possible. Even 
the bitter cold of last winter did not 
deter the eager members. Exercise 
kept the skaters warm, and for the 
non-skaters was provided a room 
opening off the large covered rink, 
where was always burning an 
enormous fire, and whence they 
could watch the evolutions of their 
friends, or read or talk, as the fancy 
took them. Some of the daily and 
weekly papers were always to be 
found there. The opening of this 
room for the non-skaters was a 
great improvement. Before its com- 
pletion they had no shelter from the 
weather save the wooden sheds 
opening directly off the rink, or the 
large hall, which, though good for 
those who were taking violent exer- 
cise, was neither the safest nor most 
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agreeable place for delicate people, 
or for those who had left their 
youthful follies behind them. It was 
draughty to the last degree, and the 
asphalte was apt to get damp. 

During the winter the covered 
rink was lighted up about four 
o'clock, and by degrees the whole 
body of skaters collected there, 
when the scene became very gay 
and the noise somewhat over- 
powering. In the midst were 
crowds of performers careering 
madly hither and thither ; while all 
around sat groups of ladies and 
gentlemen engaged in tea and talk 
at small circular tables, on some 
of which were to be seen beverages 
which would certainly have called 
forth the animadversion of Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson. , 

Cigars were not forbidden, and 
it was these gatherings in the large 
hall, where, owing to the grating 
of the skates and the echo of 
voices, the noise was apt to be 
considerable and the mirth to show 
a tendency to become fast and furi- 
ous, that afforded such a handle to 
the austere propriety of Belgravia, 
shocked at the thought of cheerful 
enjoyment which it either could 
not or would not share, and not 
knowing that in thus urging the 
rights of propriety it was in reality 
playing into the hands of its very 
opposite, and echoing a cry that 
had been raised against Prince’s 
for reasons the very reverse of 
those which it would have ap- 
proved. 

The cry—outcry would better 
express the state of the case—was 
caused by the resolute efforts made 
by propriety (or exclusiveness, or 
whatever name people like to give 
the feeling) to protect itself. The 
case was this. Before the Christ- 
mas of last year every gentleman 
member could admit a lady who 
was not a member by ticket, and 
from time to time ladies who wish- 
ed to be members, but who were 
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doubtful whether they could ac- 
complish the feat of running about 
on wheels, were allowed to go in 
and make trial of their powers be- 
fore election. But suddenly there 
was a fluttering among the dove- 
cots. The power of admission 
had been abused, so it was whis- 
pered, and Lady Cantwell and 
Mrs. Backbite were shocked to 
find that their fellow - Christian, 
Mrs. Frisky Dareall, had actually 
touched the extreme tip of their 
irreproachable trains with her light 
fantastic toe. Who had admitted 
Mrs. Frisky Dareall? A committee 
was summoned—the excitement 
was intense. Grand scenes of melo- 
drama on the part of my Lady 
Cantwell and her friend Mrs. Back- 
bite. Result: the gentlemen should 
be deprived of a privilege they had 
so grossly abused. They should 
admit no more ladies; and Mrs. 
Frisky Dareall, on offering herself 
for election, was ferociously black- 
balled. 

Naturally Mrs. Frisky Dareall’s 
friends—and they were powerful, 
some of them—resented this, and 
hinc ille lacryme; and hence in 
the winter, when the great hall was 
lighted, and the skates grated, and 
the young men and maidens, after 
their manner, laughed and jested, 
there were not wanting people to 
fling a stone at the ‘goings-on,’ 
and to elevate righteous noses at 
the unrighteous pastimes they had 
been debarred from sharing. All 
this is natural and comprehensible. 
That which is not comprehensible 
is, that the senile respectability of 
Belgravia should have joined in the 
stone-throwing, and stone-throwing 
from such hands too! Perhaps, 
however, considering what Belgra- 
vian respectability really worships, 
this is not so wonderful. 

As yet, Prince’s has survived the 
stones and other weapons, and con- 
tinues to be the only place in Lon- 
don where out-of-door exercise and 
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society are pleasantly combined. 
It is a perpetual /éfe, the pleasure 
in which does not flag, for there is 
a continually renewed source of in- 
terest both for the skaters them- 
selves and the lookers-on. The 
latter can have the satisfaction of 
seeing how budding statesmen, 
grave legislators, reverend clergy- 
men, celebrated novelists, look 
when, equipped for the first time in 
these uncertain supports, they stag- 
ger painfully forward in moment- 
ary dread of an ignominious col- 
lapse. ‘The ‘nursery,’ where these 
first attempts are made, is the fa- 
vourite point of observation. Thi- 
ther are directed all eyes, when it 
becomes known that some social, 
literary, or political celebrity is 
about to make his maiden essay. 
Some of these essays are amus- 
ing enough. The natural desire of 
the male animal to distinguish him- 
self before the eyes of the female, 
struggling with an allowable timi- 
dity on finding himself elevated 
for the first time on unaccustomed 
wheels, gives rise to ludicrous 
scenes. ‘The poor tyro, vowing and 
protesting that he is getting on 
beautifully, looks hopelessly round 
for some support to which he can 
cling convulsively. Agony is de- 
picted in his looks, and a friendly 
hand held out at that moment for 
his assistance wins for its owner his 
eternal gratitude. Failing the sup- 
port, he staggers along with a feeble 
smile on his lips, ostentatiously 
boasting of the courage he does 
not feel, happy if he reaches with 
a gasp the welcome board, erected 
with an especial view to his conve- 
nience, before he has measured his 
length upon the asphalte. The 
sallies of his male acquaintances 
are the least part of the ordeal. 
* You leave everything to your wife, 
I conclude,’ is the parting shot 
fired by some monster, firm on his 
skates or his feet, as he sees his 
friend launched from the guiding 
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hand of the protecting ‘boy,’ to 
cope alone with the perils of the 
rink. 

The falls are frequent, and some- 
times productive of serious results. 
Broken arms and sprained joints 
are not unknown, but they are 
borne with a heroism and an indif- 
ference which prove the devotion of 
the skaters to their favourite amuse- 
ment. There are enthusiasts who 
scorn to give in, even when they 
are forced to have one foot slip- 
pered either from gout or a sprain. 
Such may be seen careering about 
on one skate with the help of a 
stick, superior to circumstances, 
careless of consequences. An ac- 
cident, especially to one of the 
ladies, affords an opportunity for 
the display of much assiduous at- 
tention on the part of Mr. Prince, 
whose ‘ note’ indeed, at all times, 
is affability. He is nothing if not 
plausible and gracious. In fact, 
he has need of both affability and 
tact. He is the court of appeal in 
every case of difficulty. ‘ Let us 
speak to Mr. Prince. There he is! 
I see him?’ is a formula constantly 
heard from fair lips, with its mas- 
culine counterpart, ‘I say, Prince, 
now just look here.’ 

The alteration as to the rules of 
admission has given rise to much 
dissatisfaction both among ladies 
and gentlemen. A mother must 
now be elected and pay the fee for 
non-skating members before she 
can chaperone her daugiter, and if 
she skates she has an extra fee to 
pay. There are, besides, heavy 
entrance fees—three guineas for 
ladies, five for gentlemen. The 
rules of admission are strictly at- 
tended to—too strictly. There are 
cases in which some relaxation 
would be both graceful and politic, 
and this inelasticity is made the 
more unpopular by the ungracious 
manner of the Cerberus who guards 
the gate. It is always wise to 
combine the suaviter in modo with 
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the fortiter in re, and ceaseless 
vigilance would be none the less 
effective for a small admixture of 
courtesy. The Messrs. Prince them- 
selves are always courteous. 

There has been some talk of 
modifying the rules relative to ad- 
mission. A proposal was made 
that members should be allowed 
to bring in one of their own sex, 
but no change has as yet been 
made, desirable as such change is. 
The present arrangement is incon- 
venient and unpopular, while the 
one suggested would render im- 
possible a repetition of the inju- 
dicious good-nature which gave 
rise to so much ill-feeling last year. 

The arrangements are capable 
of improvement in other respects 
too. The room opening off the 
covered rink is by no means as 
comfortable as it might be. It is 
draughty, and the chairs are bar- 
barous, fit only for a place among 
a Chippendale collection. 

Yet when all has been said that 
can be said in disparagement of 
Prince’s, the fact remains that it 
is an exceedingly pleasant resort ; 
and in the estimation of reason- 
able people it offers no greater 
facilities for flirting than any other 
place where the sexes meet. Filirt- 
ing is not unknown in ballrooms 
nor at dinner-parties. At Lord’s, 
even, such frivolity has been wit- 
nessed ; and if Prince’s were to be 
swallowed up by an earthquake to- 
morrow, there is every ground for 
the belief that young men and 
young women would continue that 
pleasant, sparkling kind of play 
which is called flirting, and which 
comes as naturally to them as 
songs to the birds or flowers with 
the spring. 

The skating has not interfered 
with the cricket. Both go on amic- 
ably, separated only by the broad 
gravel walk shaded by the leafy 
elms, and dotted at intervals by 
the umbrella-tents, under which sit 
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the é/ite of the town, watching alter- 
nately the two pastimes. 

Save to enthusiastic cricketers, 
the rink is the more attractive ob- 
ject, affording as it does unlimited 
scope for individuality. As has 
been said before, its freedom is 
one of its greatest charms. Each 
skater may, within reasonable lim- 
its, do that which is right in his 
own eyes, and this liberty is freely 
exercised. The looker-on, be his 
tone of mind what it may, has an 
ample field for observation. If 
philosophically inclined, he can 
speculate as to what sort of intel- 
lects the people have who spend 
their whole time at Prince’s ; who 
day after day, and hour after hour, 
go on practising the same steps 
and figures, never making the least 
progress, yet apparently undeter- 
red by failure. Go when he may, 
he always finds them there, always 
grappling with the same difficulty, 
always wholly engrossed in the 
struggle, as if the fate of empires 
depended on their success. 

The lotos-eaters of society find 
plenty to amuse them too. There 
are the ladies, and, better still, the 
ladies’ dresses; the gentlemen and 
their costumes; who wears the 
club uniform, who the Zingari cap ; 
who skates with who; who excels 
in ‘ outside-edge,’ who in ‘ cross- 
stitch.’ 

The student of character, also, 
will find plenty to engage his atten- 
tion. Prince’s abounds in ‘charac- 
ters,’ whose peculiarities and idio- 
syncrasies are an endless source of 
delight to the spectators. Reckless 
of criticism and defiant of fashion, 
they disport themselves to their 
hearts’ content in their own way, 
secure in the consciousness that 
the amusement excited by their 
genial eccentricities will have in it 
no spark of ill-nature. Prince’s 
would not be Prince’s without 
them. 

A member of the club is painting 
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a picture of the rink, in which it is 
to be hoped some of these ‘ cha- 
racters’ may be immortalised. They 
are worth commemorating, and no 
picture that omitted them would 
give a true idea of the rink ‘as it 
is. 
Altogether Prince’s is a sugges- 
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life and manners. It is an innova- 
tion, and like all innovations it has 
been well abused ; but it has sur- 
vived criticism. Already pleasant 
thoughts hang about it, and it is 
probable that to hundreds the 
recollection of the hours spent 
there will, in future years, be 


tive place, not only to the painter 


amongst the brightest memory can 
and novelist, but to the student of 


recall. 





TO A ROBIN. 


oe 


DEAR sweet Robin, perched upon a tree 
To me so near ; 

You seem to love, yet, being free, 
You seem to fear. 


Who gave you intimation kind 
That mortals love— 

Reciprocate where love they find 
Like souls above? 


You sing—as heralding some theme 
We should conceive 

With greater ease than what a dream 
Makes men believe. 


We cannot yet translate your words 
Though centuries old ; 

But one great truth your life affords 
As rich as gold. 


It is that Nature, sometimes hard, 
Gave high behests 

Of love she never will discard 
On which faith rests. 


D. G. PORTER. 








MABEL, 


——~>— 


MABEL was my only sister, and I 
am Ellinor Valnay. 

I am a member of that most ob- 
jectionable and much-abused class, 
‘old maids,’ and I daresay I have 
about the usual amount of vinegar 
in my composition and severity in 
my countenance, perhaps more than 
ordinary specimens. 

Years and years ago, when my 
dear father lived, he used to say : 
‘Ellinor, you will be an old maid 
to a certainty ;) and his prophecy 
came true, though at that time I 
laughed and was unbelieving. 

We were left quite alone, when 
father died, Mabel and Harold, 
twins, and myself, five years older 
than they. I claimed a good deal 
of authority over the children be- 
cause of being so much older, but 
I fear I was not very successful in 
my management of them, for every 
one said they were wofully spoiled. 

They were fifteen when papa 
died, and I was twenty, quite a 
woman, and a verysedateand grave 
one, considering my years; for since 
my darling mother’s death, three 
years before, I had been housekeeper 
at the Rosary, our pretty home. 

Mab—Queen Mab, we used to 
call her, or ofttimes Queenie —and 
Harold were at school when I was 
leftalonein the world, and they were 
toremain there for twoyears longer. 
Then Harold was to go to India, 
to look after the business our father 
had been a partner in, and which 
Mr. Drydeed the lawyer often 
wasted hours trying to explain to 
me, for I never could clearly com- 
prehend why it was necessary for 
our only brother to leave us and go 
so far away. For in those days— 


close on thirty years ago—going to 
India was a serious maiici. ‘There 
was no Mont Cenis tunnel and no 
Suez Canal, or thenumberless other 
methods of expediting the long 
and dangerous journey. When 
Queenie was seventeen she came 
home to me, and we settled down 
to a very calm, even sort of life in 
the quiet country village where our 
home was. Our only neighbours 
were Mr. Gilbert the rector, Dr. 
King, and the Cliffords of High 
Leigh. 

We had a beautiful garden at the 
Rosary, plenty of splendid flowers 
and fruit, a glorious old library, 
besides all the newest books sent 
us from London by Mr. Drydeed. 
Music and drawing we both loved; 
riding and boating were also very 
great pleasures which we had every 
facility for indulging in, and on the 
whole I think we were two very 
happy girls. 

We often went to the rectory, 
but though we dearly loved Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert, it was rather a 
quiet house to visit at, as there were 
noyoung ladies, and Roydon, their 
only son, was away travelling in 
Palestine, before his ordination. 

We used to go to High Leigh to 
play croquet sometimes, and very 
pleasant evenings they used to be. 
There were four Miss Cliffords, 
elderly ladies, as like four Dutch 
dolls as it was possible for anything 
to be. The Christian name of the 
eldest sister I neverheard; the three 
others were Misses Ophelia, Amelia, 
and Cordelia, or ‘ Felia,’ ‘ Melia,’ 
and ‘Delia,’ as they called each 
other. They were dear, good, kind- 
hearted, sociable, cheerful spinsters 
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—not old enough or sour enough 
to be termed ‘o/d maids,’ loving a 
good gossip, or even a little dish 
of scandal to season their five- 
o’clock tea, but never degenerating 
into malice or ill-nature. They were 
warmly attached to Queenie ; but I 
should like to know who was not. 
Every one the child came in con- 
tact with loved her. How shall 
I describe her, as she was at seven- 
teen, with her wealth of sunny curls 
dancing over her shoulders, her 
violet eyes tender or mischievous, 
one moment cast down shyly, the 
next dancing and twinkling like 
stars? Never in all my life did I 
behold such glorious eyes, in which 
such tenderness, sweetness, and 
latent passion layconcealed. People 
sometimes say ofher picture over my 
chimneypiece, ‘What a lovely face!’ 
But the painting falls far, far short 
of the original. She was a perfectly 
beautiful woman, the most perfect 
I ever beheld, the most finished 
specimen ofall God'screated things. 

She was neither vain nor selfish, 
and beyond the fact that she, from 
her innate good taste, always liked 
to be and always was well dressed, 
she troubled little about herappear- 
ance ; of her hair, which was rip- 
pling, waving, living gold, she was 
as proud as a child is of some pretty 
toy. She would take up a ringlet, 
and holding it in the sunlight say, 
‘Ellinor, is it not pretty? What a 
shame that it must grow gray some 
day, and short and thin!’ In dispo- 
sition Queenie and I were very dif- 
ferent. She was like a sunbeam 
dancing hither and thither, leaving 
gladness wherever she went, sing- 
ing snatches of gay songs, dancing 
as she walked, full of life, mirth, and 
happiness. I was always the very 
reverse ; grave and sedate as a child, 
I grew up so as awoman. No one 
ever in all the course of my life 
applied a more affectionate epithet 
to me than ‘ Ellinor dear ; no one 
evercalled me ‘Nellie’ orany other 
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short pet name. I was never sup- 
posed to care about pretty things 
or childish amusements of any sort ; 
indeed I believe I never had a doll 
or doll’s house. My father loved 
me very dearly, but it was more as 
a friend and companion than as a 
child. He used to talk to me on 
the most serious subjects without 
the smallest hesitation. Mr. Dry- 
deed used to say I was a marvel- 
lously clever little woman ; and if 
an intense love of books and an 
extraordinary thirst for knowledge 
constitute cleverness, I was so. I 
was very sensible, I suppose, and 
acted in quite a motherly way with 
regard to the children; but I be- 
lieve until Queenie came home from 
school and Harold sailed for India, 
I never knew what it was to bea 
girl, Then my sister and I were 
dear friends; we told each other 
all our secrets, and discussed our 
plans for the future. 

After Mab had been a year at 
home Roy Gilbert returned from 
the East, and was appointed to his 
father’s curacy. He brought on a 
visit with him a gentleman he had 
met at Athens—Ernest Gray, an 
artist, a poet, and—and a philo- 
sopher. 

Then a new era dawned on us 
at the Rosary; our lives were no 
longer even and unbroken, for we 
lived in a constant flutter of excite- 
ment. 

It was bright summer time, glori- 
ous July, with its sunshine, lilies, 
and roses. Roy Gilbert was never 
weary of telling Mab of his travels 
in the East. Ernest Gray found in 
me a very patient listener to his 
ideas on art, poetry, and philo- 
sophy. 

It didnot take very muchscrutiny 
to see that Roy was in love with 
my sister. I knew it from the first 
night they met, when she stood 
under the roses and clematis in the 
rectory porch, the last slanting rays 
of the setting sun shining on her 
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golden hair ; and he, a few steps 
below, gazing up at her, with all 
his soul in his eyes, as if she were 
an angel. I saw it and was glad, 
for there was no one in the world 
I would sooner give my darling to 
than Roy Gilbert. Oh, he was a 
good man, a true, brave, good man, 
if ever there was one in the world. 

A month or six weeks passed 
away so pleasantly, that looking 
back now, it seems like the memory 
of some fair dream; and then he 
asked her to be his wife. She did 
not consent at first, but when after 
a few weeks I told her that Ernest 
Gray loved me, and also wished 
me to marry him, she consented at 
once to become engaged to Roy. 

‘Do you love him, Queenie dar- 
ling?’ I asked one nightasshe came 
in from a walk with Roy, looking 
pale and tired. ‘Do you love him 
very dearly ?” 

‘ Of course I do, Ellinor; why do 
you ask? No one could help lov- 
ing Roy, he is so good,’ she re- 


plied, but I thought there was just 
an intonation of weariness in her 


voice. However, I was so happy 
in my own love, that I could not 
imagine any one else not being 
equally so. 

I loved Ernest Gray with all my 
soul. He fitted the very inmost 
groove of my nature. I sympathised 
with every emotion he expressed. 
I believed with all my heart that in 
all God’s earth he was the one man 
I could best love. 

The summer wore away, and 
Winter was coming 

‘Wrapped in his mantle of gloom,’ 
when I one day noticed Queenie 
looked ill. She had grown quieter 
since her engagement to Roy. I 
thought it the natural sequence of 
acalm, settled, perfect content, and 
did not pass any remarks on it. 
But in the chilly winter evenings, 
when Roy and Ernest left us—for 
they spent many evenings at the 
Rosary—instead of happiness there 
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was often weariness amounting to 
pain in her face. 

‘ Darling, are you ill, are you 
unhappy?’ I asked again and again. 
‘ Does anything in the world trouble 
you?’ But theanswer was invariably, 
‘No, Ellinor, thanks ; I am quite 
well and happy.’ 

She was to be married in spring, 
‘with the very first violets,’ Roy de- 
clared ; and after the merry Christ- 
mas time had come and gone, 
I told our dear old Dr. King, who 
hadattended my mother and father, 
of my fears about Queenie. ‘She 
coughssometimes,doctor,and seems 
to have lost all her life and spirits. 
I am quite anxious about her.’ 

‘Let her go to Italy for her 
honeymoon,’ he said; ‘this has 
been a trying winter, and Mab is 
only a hot-house blossom ; but 
there is no consumption in the 
family, Miss Valnay, none at all.’ 

Somewhat reassured I watched, 
and hoped for the best ; but as the 
day drew near I saw with sorrow 
that she grew worse instead of 
better. There was something trou- 
bling my child I knew, and oh, how 
I wished for Harold to consult 
with ! I feared, with a strange ner- 
vous sensation, to mention the mat- 
ter to Roy. It would kill him, I 
thought, if anything happens to her. 
He loves her so. In his great de- 
votion he was blind to the change 
I saw in her. He loved her so 
madly, and she wasalwaysso gentle 
and tender to him, never impatient, 
never fretful, that he could see no- 
thing to complain of. 

I was too much troubled about 
my sister to observe that the visits 
of Ernest Gray were less frequent 
than they used to be; there was no 
definite time fixed for our marriage. 
It would be time enough to think 
of that when the bustle and con- 
fusion of Mab’s was all over. One 
evening he called, while I was ly- 
ing half asleep on a couch in the 
back drawing-room ; Queenie sat 
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reading in the front room. But 
though the folding-doors were open, 
Ernest did not see me, and my 
sister scarcely seemed to remem- 
ber I was there. 

‘Mabel, my darling, my darling,’ 
he said—I heard every word dis- 
tinctly—*I can’t stand this any 
longer ; it’s killing you, and killing 
me. Let me tell Ellinor. Believe 
me, it is by far the best thing todo.’ 

‘No, no, no, Ernest, you must 
not! Oh, why do you speak to me 
like this? it is cruel ! 

‘Do you mean to say you intend 
to marry Roy Gilbertin afew weeks, 
loving meas you know you do?’ he 
asked fiercely. ‘Do you suppose 
I am going to swear before God’s 
altar to love Ellinor Valnay, when 
every fibre of my nature thrills with 
love for you, Mabel? I can’t doit! 
You may marry Roy if you will, 
but I'll not be so cruel. I'll spare 
your sister.’ 

* But she loves you, Ernest, and 
Roy loves me.’ 

‘She will hate me soon,’ he mut- 
tered, ‘for I'll tell her this very 
night! Mabel, I must go—leave 
this place for ever; will you come 
with me? You love me, little one, 
and God best knows how I love you. 
They will forgive you, darling, and 
I'll bear all the blame gladly. O 
child, I would die inch by inch, I 
would keep dying a life-time, to 
make you happy.’ 

What happened after that I can- 
not clearly remember. I have a 
hazy idea of entering the room 
suddenly, and my sister fainting in 
my arms; I also seem to recollect 
very dimly Ernest’s wild passionate 
craving for pardon, and his terrible 
agony at seeing Mab white and 
still as death in my arms. 

The next day I felt calmer, and 
sent for Roy Gilbert. I told him 
all from first to last, not sparing a 
single particular; why should I? 
Who spared me? It is close on 
thirty years ago, but I have not 
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forgotten the look of dull blank 
misery that crept into his face as 
he began to realise the fact that 
Mabel did notlovehim, and wasnot 
going to be his wife. He is a white- 
haired man now, but the sorrow 
of that day has never left his eyes. 

Of course I released Ernest Gray 
from his engagement, and Roy 
wrote to Mabel such a good kind 
letter, telling her he did not blame 
her in the least, and saying he would 
pray always for her happiness. 

She married Ernest, and they 
went abroad. But neither the ten- 
derest love of her husband nor the 
warm air and soft skies of sunny 
Italy could bring peace to the heart. 
of my darling sister. She died of 


pure, simple remorse for all the 
sorrow she had brought on me and 
Roy Gilbert. A white marblecross, 
with the simple English inscription, 


*‘ MABEL VALNAY GRAY, 
Aged 19,’ 


stands in a quiet Florentine church- 
yard, for my beautiful Queenie en- 
tered on the better rest before she 
had been six months married. 

Of my own feelings I have not 
said much; there is a pain too deep 
for words, and that pain is mine. 
The years passed slowly away, my 
brother Harold returned from India, 
married, and settled down in Lon- 
don, leaving me still mistress of 
the Rosary. He and his wife come 
to see me every summer, and I 
have pretty nearly always one of 
his little girls with me, generally a 
Mabel, called Queenie after our 
darling. 

I am not very much feared by 
my neighbours, though I am an o/d@ 
maid, and there are even those who 
say that my ‘cordials’ and ‘soups’ 
and recipes are not to be by any 
means despised, but I daresay I 
am sour and selfish enough in 
general. I donot mean to say that 
I am always brooding over my 
sorrows, but I have not outlived 
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them. I do not generally look his, and say, ‘ You are a brave wo- 
miserable, and I have even been man, Ellinor, my dear! But “ every 
seen to play at ‘blindman’s buff’ heart knoweth its own bitterness.”’ 
at Christmas time, and lead offa And I answer, ‘ Yes, Roy, you and 
dancefor thechildren’sparty atNew _I can tell that ; surely too often 
Year. But when I am in =y gayest ‘* Our sweetest songs are those 
mood our dear good vicar Roy That tell of saddest thought,” 
Gilbert will hold my hand in 
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XIX. THE PERSUASIVE PARROT. 
A FRAGMENT OF A TROUBADOUR NOVEL, By ARNAUD DE CARCASSES, 
—_——_ 


‘Les novas [novelles] étaient de petits poémes dans lesquels les troubadours retragaient 
le plus souvent des anecdotes galantes relatives aux seigneurs, aux chevaliers, aux dames, 
Oh tenes je citerai quelques fragments d'une novelle ot l’esprit brillant de la chevalerie 
semble se confondre avec le gofit anacréontique et les fictions extravagantes de l'Orient,’— 
RAYNOUARD, Genres des Poésies des Troubadours. 


[/2 the original metre.} 


WITHIN an orchard fenced around 
A parrot uttered truths profound. 
List, and I'll echo every sound : 


In presence of a comely dame, 

After obeisance due, he came 

And said, ‘ God save you, lady fair, 
A message sweet to you I bear. 

The courtliest knight of all that are 
Sends me on embassage from far ; 
Antiphanor, our monarch’s son, 
Thus begs you, with his benison, 

To heal the wound your charms make smart, 
Accept his love, and give your heart.’ 
To this the dame: ‘ Persuasive bird, 
Your reasoning is quite absurd. 

For how could I a hope afford 

To infidel, as is your lord ? 

But since we two are here alone, 
You may, of course in undertone, 
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Say what you will, 
‘Well, this doth move 
My wonder that you do not love ’ 
* Quite wrong again. For no such word 
To utter has to me occurred. 
I love—’ 
‘Love whom?’ 
‘ My wedded lord !’ 

‘O error great,’ the parrot spake, 
‘Your lord a despot sole to make. 
Love him by all means ; but love too 
The loving swain who dies for you.’ 
‘O bird, you argue dangerously. 
Were you a man, how nice you'd be! 
Yet know ’tis treason you suggest 
’Gainst him I’ve sworn to love the best. 
Can you, logician, this deny, 
Or such proceeding justify ? 
Answered the parrot, nothing loth, 
*I can do either, one or both, 
Since love knows naught of plighted oath. 
All else is lost in love’s bright fire, 
And will but waits upon desire.’ 

* * * * 


‘ Well, yours are such persuasive words, 
You most seductive of all birds, 
Antiphanor the day must win, 
Although I know it’s naught but sin, 
I cannot argue. Show him in ! 
MAURICE DAVIES. 











